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STONEWALL JACKSON 


AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, 


Professor of Military Art and History, the Staff College, Author of ‘The Battle of Spicheren’ 
and ‘The Campaign of Fredericksburg.’ 


BROAD ARROW.— Any reader who skips | 


a single page, or misses one note, will make a | 


mistake. -In our opinion it is the book of the 
season, and certainly is one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to military literature which 


has appeared for some years past in this country. 


The index is copious, the maps are clear.’ 


ATHENZUM.— One of the most interest- 
ing biographies and instructive military books 
of the day. There is hardly a fault to be found 
with it as to impartiality, research, and acute- 
ness, while of the style the reader can judge by 
the extracts which we have given. A good 
series of maps and plans and a full index com- 
plete its merits.’ 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.— Both 
brilliant and instructive. The fulness of know- 
ledge possessed by the author makes it con- 
vincing, and the soundness of the technical and 
strategical elucidation of the operations invests 
it with extreme interest to military readers. .. . 





it to our readers. As a commentary on strategy | 


and tactics, not less than as a picture of the 


very successful.’ 


DAILY NEWS.— ‘To all military students 
we strongly recommend Colonel Henderson’s 
most interesting and instructive volumes. He 
has enjoyed, and made good use of, exceptional 
advantages in its compilation.’ 


NAVY AND ARMY ILLUSTRATED.— 
‘Not for a long time back has anything been 
published so good of its kind... . The value 
of such a book as this cannot be over-rated, By 
learning the qualities of great leaders—and 
Colonel Henderson finds many points in which 
to compare this hero with Wellington and 
others—-and by mastering the essentials of their 


| practice, we grasp the cause of their success, 
| ‘To military readers, therefore, the work should 


be an inspiration.’ 


YORKSHIRE POST.— ‘This book is 
written as history and biography should be 
written, without fear or favour, and without 
sign of party feeling. It is, moreover, a monu- 
ment of industry, and the student may 


| reasonably feel that what he does not find here 
The story is most remarkable, and we commend | 


is hardly worth seeking. ... If any man wishes 
to understand the place which this good soldier 


1€ | and fine character should hold in the esteem of 
man and his work, Colonel Henderson’s book is | 


SCOTSMAN.— While primarily a biography | 


of Stonewall Jackson—of whose stirring deeds 
these portly volumes give a splendid account— 


it is, in a lesser degree, an admirable history of | 
the Civil War, in which an honest endeavour is | 


made to hold the balance evenly between 
Federals and Confederates. At the same time 


has often been voiced before, that the Con- 
federates possessed the best strategists and the 


the world, he will find competent guidance 
here.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. — ‘No higher 
tribute can be paid to “Stonewall Jackson ” 
than that a man of Colonel Henderson’s ability 
should make him the subject of such profound 
and exhaustive study as these two volumes 
exhibit. Henceforward, soldiers will dismiss 


all other biographies of the silent, reserved, and 
it tends to strengthen the impression, which | 


most capable commanders, and that Stonewall | 


Jackson was the greatest of them all. The 
work might, indeed, almost be said to be a 


treatise on the tactics of warfare in general, for | 
there are few great battles of the century which | 


are not utilised for purposes of instructive 
comparison or illustration. ... It is pains- 
takingly and well done, and is full of interest 
for civilians as well as soldiers.’ 


| 
| 
j 


shy Presbyterian who proved such a thunderbolt 
of war between May 1861 and May 1863, and 
will devote their whole attention to Colonel 
Henderson’s instructive pages. . . . Colonel 
Henderson’s “ Stonewall Jackson” is one of the 
“ Military Biographies” — they are few in 
number—which deserve the very highest praise. 
Nor is it possible for anyone to lay it down 
without sharing Colonel Henderson’s conviction 
that its hero was not only one of the greatest 
soldicrs, but also one of. the finest characters 
that ever lived.’ 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
SIR GEORGE SAVILE, Baronet, 


FIRST MARQUIS OF HALIFAX, 
With a New Edition of his Works, now for the first time Collected and Revised. 


By H. C. FOXCROFT. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ Miss H. O. Foxcroft has done an excellent work in investigating the life of Lord Halifax 
and in editing his brilliant writings. . . , The biographical part of the work is admirably done on a very modest plan.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ A mine of interest to specialists, and those who have time in this terribly busy and over- 
booked age to concern themselves in detail with the character and career of a statesman who was such a shining figure 
in the reign of Oharles II,’ 


_SCOTSMAN,—*‘ Miss Foxcroft has done her work with scholarly care and ability. She has searched both the 
national and the private archives of England for information, and has presented that information—a great and a most 
valuable mass—in a form that cannot fail to attract and delight the student of literature and history.’ 


GLASGOW DAILY MAIL —‘A character and a career like his furnish an excellent subject for such a study as Miss 
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The Campaign of the Metaurus 


IV. Dara or toe Battie SItTe. 


EFORE coming finally to the actual sites proposed for the battle, 
it is necessary to recall to mind the data to help us in the judg- 
ment of them all. We have seen that the camps were five hundred 
paces distant with a river (unnamed) in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, probably flowing between, and that the camps were ‘ by Sena,’ 
whatever that may mean. Hasdrubal departs silently from his 
camp, and endeavours vainly to cross the Metaurus river. He 
follows up this river, but finds it winds in and out very considerably ; 
and the higher up from the s2a he proceeds, the steeper grow its 
banks. When the Roman cavalry and light-armed troops overtook 
him, continues Livy, he abandoned the idea of further flight and 
began to fortify a camp on a hill above the bank of the river. 
Quum . . . castra metari Poenus in tumulo super fluminis ripam vellet, 
advenit Livius (xxvii. 48. 2). The Roman mainguard, however, 
came up, and the Romans drew up their battle array, Claudius 
on the right wing, Livius on the left, the praetor in the centre. 
Giving up therefore the idea of completing the camp, Hasdrubal 
drew up his forces. On the left wing he placed the Gauls; he 
himself took command of the Spaniards who formed his right wing ; 
the Ligurians formed his centre; and in front of his line were 
stationed the elephants (xxvii. 48. 5-7). 
Other data are added by our other authorities. Hasdrubal 
drew up his forces on the hill in question. The ground was rough 


and broken, and his line was also protected by vineyards. Cum 
VOL. XIII,—NO. LII. 88 
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Hasdrubal bello Punico secundo decernendi necessitatem evitans in 
colle confragoso post vineas aciem direxisset. . . .' 

His men, as Livy and Appian tell us, were weary from their 
flight, and perhaps the Carthaginian general was anxious to avoid 
a decisive engagement. True, as Livy says, he saw some battle 
that day was inevitable (postqguam pugnandum vidit, 48. 5); but he 
clearly trusted to the natural strength of his position to render the 
engagement indecisive, or at least to protect his left wing, on which 
he relied little, from attack. And Livy and Polybius agree in stating 
that the Roman efforts remained fruitless until Nero’s manceuvre, 
unexpected alike by friends and foes, turned the fortunes of the 
day.? Hasdrubal began the battle by attacking the Roman left 
wing, and here the struggle was stubborn, neither side having 
the advantage. While the battle was raging here, Nero vainly 
endeavoured to storm the hill on which the Gauls were stationed. 
Here he could make no progress. 

6 d€ KrXaveue ext rod deEvod Képaroc reraypés og mpodyety pey tic rovprpoabev 
Kal wepixepiy rove brerairioug obk Edbvaro bie Tae TpoKEévac Evoywpiac, aic 
memcatevkwe 'Aadpoupac éroujoaro riy emi ra Aad tov Toepiwy Epocor.' 


So also Livy : 


Gallos prominens collis tegebat ; ea frons quam Hispani tenebant, 
cum sinistro Romanorum cornu concurrit; dextra(?) omnis acies extra 
proelium eminens cessabat; collis oppositus arcebat, ne aut a fronte aut 
ab latere aggrederentur (48. 8). 


Then Nero im’ avtod tod cupBaivovtos tyabev 6 Séov Fy 
tpatrew.’ Taking some of the cohorts from his own wing, the 
right, he marched with these round behind the rest of the Roman 
army and suddenly and unexpectedly made his appearance on its 
extreme left wing. By so doing he outflanked the Carthaginian 
right wing. His troops overlapped, and closing in they fell upon 
the foe both flank and rear. The Iberians found themselves 
assailed now no longer only in front. There thronged on every 
side save one a press of foemen.® This decided the day: dvicos 
iv 7) ayn. Hasdrubal, seeing all was lost, charged into the midst 
of the Romans and met his death bravely. The Spanish and 
Ligurians were cut down, and, from the ground these had occupied, 
the hill on which the Gauls were posted was scaled with ease, and 
its drunken garrison put mercilessly to the sword.’ 


This is the account of the battle given us in Polybius and Livy. 


' Frontinus, Strat. ii. 3. 8. 

? Polybius, xi. 1. 8-10. Livy, xxvii. 48. 9 sqq. 

8 Polybius, xi. 1. 3, 4,8. Livy, ce. 48. 9-11, 

* Polybius, xi. 1. 5. 5 Ibid. 6. 
® Ibid. 7-11. Livy, xxvii. 48. 12-15. 

7 Polybius, xi. 2.3. Livy, xxvii. 48. 15-49, 4, 
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Of our other authorities only Frontinus gives us any precise 
information concerning the details of the fighting : 


Livius Salinator et Claudius Nero, cum Hasdrubal bello Punico secundo 
decernendi necessitatem evitans in colle confragoso post vineas aciem 
direxisset, ipsi diductis in latera viribus vacua fronte ex utraque parte 
circumvenerunt eum atque ita adgressi superarunt.* 


This account is not very clear. Frontinus realises that there 
was (1) a hill, (2) q flanking movement. But he seems to have 
conceived all the Carthaginians as posted on this hill, which in front 
was impregnable; wherefore the Romans, by diverging to left and 
right, stormed it on both sides, and so won theday. It is perfectly 
true that the hill in question was stormed from one side, but not 
true that this was of any importance in deciding the battle. The 
battle was decided by the flanking movemeat, and this was directed 
not against the troops on the hill, but against those who had moved 
to the attack in the open, and therefore more level, ground on the 
Carthaginian right wing. These, then, are all the data we have 
given us for the actual battle site: a rough hill on one bank of the 
Metaurus river, at some distance from its mouth, between which 
hill and the sea the river exhibits considerable windings. The 
banks of the river hard by must be steep. As the left wing of the 
Carthaginians was posted on the hill and the Romans came up in 
pursuit from the sea, if the battle took place on the left bank some 
considerable space must separate the hill and the river channel 
(unless the Romans fought with their rear ranks hard on the river, 
which is unlikely, and leaves no room for the flanking movement) ; 
for between hill and river must be left space for the Carthaginian 
centre and right wing, and also for the outflanking movements of 
Nero and his troops. If, on the other hand, the battle was fought 
on the right bank of the river, the hill may be sought in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the river channel, and some more level, though 
not necessarily lower, ground be found on its southern side. 

Again, if we take ad Senam of the city, as is more natural, and 
accept the tale of Nero’s march, which I feel bound to do, any site 
further up the river than (say) Fossombrone, fifteen miles from the 
mouth, becomes an impossibility. Hasdrubal cannot have retreated 
from (say) the Cesano to beyond Fossombrone, some twenty-three 
miles in all, in the one night and part of a day before he was over- 
taken. And even were the camps on the Metaurus, the difficulty of 
the site increases every step we go beyond that city. 

There are yet two other possible data to aid the search: (1) the 
present nature of the river bed and banks, and (2) tradition and 
finds. Neither, however, is conclusive. 

1. To-day the Metaurus valley, as far as Fossombrone, is wide, 


§ Strateg. ii. 3. 8. 
ss2 
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fertile, and well cultivated. The river winds considerably, and its 
bed is broad. The volume of water in it, however, when I saw it at 
the end of March, was not so great as to preclude an apparently 
easy possibility of fording it by day in more places than one. The 
banks, however, were high and steep for the most part, and Dr. 
Arnold urged with force that in the course of some two thousand 
years the river bed may very possibly have been considerably 
raised. Certainly to-day above Fossombrone, where the character 
of the valley changes, the bare red water-scarred Lanark-like 
mountain sides, and the impetuous torrent beds falling into the 
main river, are proof evident how great must be in winter the 
torrent of water, earth, débris, stones &c. poured into the Metaurus. 
Now Hasdrubal appeared in north Italy in early spring, while his 
brother in the south lay still in his winter quarters. He wasted 
time, however, in the siege of Placentia, and the battle can hardly 
have been fought before April. In this Oehler concurs. The 
traditional date is as late as 24 June, and Pittaluga places it in the 
summer. In any case, April seems the earliest date possible, and 
Matzat’s 16 Feb. can hardly be accepted. If this be the case, it 
was probably rather the steepness of the then banks than the then 
volume of water (though doubtless this too was greater then than 
now) which made the passage of the river a matter of such diffi- 
culty. This, indeed, seems implied in Livy, 47.11. Thus the hill 
by the river is a just object of search. The windings of the river 
bed must also be duly found—for hollowed out as this is in the 
otherwise very level surface of the valley, we cannot easily suppose 
that the river has taken to itself one or more new courses since 
207 n.c. But the steepness of the banks and the volume of water 
are more doubtful elements of discovery in the search. 

2. Very hazardous, too, is the argument alike from tra- 
ditional place-names and from ‘finds.’ How extremely dangerous 
and inconclusive is the argument from place-names as applied to 
this very Metaurus controversy, I have endeavoured to show 
recently elsewhere.'° There is one well-known instance of the 
ridiculous in this kind of argument. Two hours’ walk or more to 
the south of the plain of §. Silvestro rises a lofty mountain, called 
Monte Nerone. Che codesto nome abbia una qualche relazione con 
quello di Claudio Nerone? asks Tarducci, with deservedly tenta- 
tive temerity.'' Was it so called because Claudius concealed himself 
there the last day before joining Livius? This proves too much 
even for Tarducci’s loyal supporter Cantarelli. The mountain is so 
far away, nor is it at all in the direction of Nero’s supposed march. 
Quella denominazione pertanto, says Cantarelli,!? o non ha rela- 

* Cf. Nissen, Rhein. Mus. xxii. 570. 


© See the Classical Review, February 1898, pp. 11-16. 
1! Del luogo &e. p. 22, note 2. 2 Riv. Stor. Ital. vi. 72. 
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zione aleuna col vincitore di Asdrubale, ovvero 2 un altro indizio che i 
fatti non avennero quali la traduzione annalistica ce li ha tramandati. 
That the first is the right hypothesis admits of small doubt. The 
Monte d’ Asdrubale gives us trouble enough in this connexion, 
especially as at the beginning of the seventeenth century there 
seem to have been two hills in the Metaurus valley bearing the 
name.'* To worry further with this distant Monte Nerone would 
show simply a passion for superfluous toil. And in general it 
would certainly be unwise to attach as much value to this evidence 
of traditional place-names as Tarducci requires of us in championing 
his 8. Silvestro site. 

‘Finds’ again are chiefly of bones, elephant and human. In 
any case but sorry evidence, they are the more doubtful in this 
particular question as they are triumphantly produced on two of 
the three contending sites, the §. Angelo and the §. Silvestro. 
Oehler rightly is disposed to attach far less weight to this kind of 
evidence than his Italian contemporaries, Bossi, Tarducci, and 
Pittaluga. Other more definite finds, in the shape of armour, 
an inscribed patera, &c., are used to champion the §. Silvestro site. 
This class of finds is doubtless more valuable as evidence than the 
former. Its precise importance in this question must be discussed 
in the consideration of that site. 


VY. Tue Taree Sites Proposen. 


1. La Lucrezia (see map on p. 419, ante, Plan III.).—The great 
road from Ariminum to Rome, the Via Flaminia, leaves the Adriatic 
coast at Fanum, the modern city of Fano, and strikes inland up the 
valley of the Metaurus towards Fossombrone and the Furlo Pass. 
First from Fano at a distance of about two miles it passes through 
the village of Rosciano, and rather over three miles further crosses a 
brook, and passes the hamlet of La Lucrezia beyond. So far the 
river valley has been from about two miles broad. But beyond La 
Lucrezia this valley begins to contract, and as far as the next small 
village of Tavernelle is less than a mile in width. Perched up on a 
hill to the north of the road lies Saltara, and from this point 
the hill ridge slopes gradually down in an easterly direction to the 
village of La Lucrezia. The brook already mentioned, flowing 
to the north of the village, here for some considerable distance 
flows roughly parallel tothe Metaurus, from which it is over 
a mile distant. Here in this space between the brook and the 
main river, to the west of La Lucrezia, and on the left or northern 
bank of the Metaurus, lies the ‘La Lucrezia’ site of the battle. 
The hill slope from Saltara is the collis where Hasdrubal stationed 


3 See the Classical Review, February 1898, pp. 11-16. 
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his Gauls. His right wing was posted on the more level ground 
by the river. 

This is the site selected by General de Vaudoncourt in 1812." In 
his view both the Carthaginian and the Roman camps lay at first 
by Fano, and both thus north of the Metaurus, the Carthaginian 
camp being to the west of the Roman. Nero joined Livius, and 
crossed the river in so doing. Hasdrubal, always intending 
to penetrate Umbria by the Via Flaminia, declined battle and 
retreated up the valley some six miles. 


L’armée carthaginoise partie de son camp 4 la premiére veille de la 
nuit (on était alors en été) ne pouvait certainement pas avoir fait plus de 
six milles avant le jour, surtout errant 4 l’aventure et sans guide et 
suivant tous les contours de la riviére. 


He was therefore overtaken near La Lucrezia. The battle was 
fought on the site described. The nature of the ground thus 
selected was such that Hasdrubal must needs have drawn up his 
men in double, and the Romans in triple, line of battle.’ Nero’s 
flanking movement is best seen marked by the dotted line in the 
plan given above on p. 419. 

The advantages of this site are: 

(a) By placing the camps north of the Metaurus it is possible 
to make Hasdrubal’s intended route south to have been from the 
first not that by the Adriatic coast, but in the direction followed 
by the Via Flaminia, i.e. the main road south via Umbria. This 
explains why he wrote to his brother that he would meet him 
in Umbria, and why Claudius wrote urging the senate to block the 
way by placing the city levies at Narnia.’® If we suppose, on the 
other hand, that Hasdrubal had crossed the Metaurus and was fol- 
lowing the coast route south till stopped by Livius, then these 
references to Umbria in general, and Narnia in particular, are un- 
intelligible. This is a strong argument in favour of the left bank 
over the right. And it explains, too, why Hasdrubal was eager to 
cross the river, viz. not to retreat but to make his way south to 
join his brother, as Appian says. He trusted doubtless to his 
night’s start to enable him to outstrip the foe in his advance. 

(b) Yet, though the site is found on the left bank, Livius’s camp 
by Fano is not so far removed from Canusium as to make the tale 
of Nero’s march a physical impossibility. It involves an addition 
of at most only some eight miles to that march, when compared 
with the alternative theory of the camps near Sena on the Cesano. 
This addition is a mere trifle. 

(c) The ‘ guide difficulty’ as already described is solved. For 
the unnamed river wnde aquabantur is the Metaurus. The errant 


‘' Hist. des Camp. d’Annibal en Italie, iii. 77-81. 
'S Toid. plate xxxv. 16 Livy, xxvii. 43, 8, 9. 
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guide could thus easily escape over this, as it was flowing just be- 
side the camp. 

The difficulties of this site are : 

(a) Ad Senam must either be rejected altogether or taken to 
mean ‘ in the district of Sena’—surely a strained interpretation. 

(b) The river cannot be said to wind greatly between the mouth 
and La Lucrezia, neither can the left bank be justly said to in- 
crease in height between Rosciano or Papirio 8. Michele and that 
village. 

(c) If Hasdrubal had simply to follow the broad road from 
Rosciano to La Lucrezia, he could not have missed his way, nor 
have spent the whole night in traversing less than six miles, nor 
have followed the windings of the river."’ 

2. S. Silvestro (map, Plan IV.).—The road continuing up the 
river beyond Tavernelle reaches the very picturesque little town of 
Fossombrone, the ancient Forum Sempronii, fifteen and a half miles 
from Fano. Some two miles beyond the town the way divides. 
The Via Flaminia proper strikes off to the left and crosses the 
Metaurus in a wide sweep round by a stone bridge, into which is 
built an inscription of Trajan’s reign. This road now continues up 
the left bank of the river Candigliano, a tributary of the Metaurus, 
flowing into it below Trajan’s bridge. The road, a masterpiece 
of engineering, climbs through the narrowest of rocky ravines, 
and pierces the rock finally only by means of the great tunnel 
which gives the name of the Furlo to this pass, and is adorned with 
a Vespasian inscription. After the tunnel the ravine broadens 
again, and eight miles from Fossombrone reaches the village of 
Acqualagna. Here again the road divides. One way continues up 
the Candigliano valley, which runs roughly parallel with the upper 
Metaurus valley, and leads to the towns of Montiego and Piobbico. 
The Via Flaminia, however, strikes off southwards up the valley of 
the Burano, a tributary of the Candigliano joining it at Acqualagna. 
This leads in five miles to the rough grey little Apennine city of 
Cagli, and so, now climbing steeply up, now dropping rapidly down, 
now crossing rocky passes, now passing through lanes worthy of 
Devon, leads into Umbria and eventually by Fossato and Nocera 
Umbra to the great central Umbrian valley at Foligno, whence runs 
the way via Bevagna (ancient Mevania) to Narni and Rome. 

From the first parting of the ways beyond Fossombrone another 
road continues to follow the upper Metaurus valley, crossing the 
river and leading to Fermignano. Here a mule track still called 
the ‘ Strada Romana’ leads over the hills southwards by the Passo 
di San Gregorio to enter the Via Flaminia again at Acqualagna, 
thus avoiding the ‘ Jaws of the Furlo.’ And it seems from Macci’s 
account in 1613" that this was thought an easier way for travellers 

” Oehler. 8 See the Classical Review, February 1898, pp. 11-16, 
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bound south than the passage of the Furlo. The interest of this 
will shortly appear. The main road, however, continues beyond 
Fermignano up the Metaurus, which here winds very greatly, and 
rather less than halfway between Fermignano and Urbania, and 
some twenty-eight miles from Fano and four from Fermignano, 
reaches on the left bank of the river the small plain of S. Silvestro. 
This small plain is formed chiefly by a great bend which the 
river Metaurus here makes. It is closely bounded by hills on the 
north, among which a few miles distant lies the city of Urbino. 
From the plain, while the main road continues west to Urbania, 
another road leads over the mountains to the south to the upper 
Candigliano valley at Piobbico. This road is described by Tarducci 
as being molto praticabile. ‘To make his way hence to Citta di 
Castello in the upper Tiber valley,’ he continues, ‘ would prove but 
an easy task to a general who in two months had crossed the 
Alps’ (compare throughout map, Plan I.) 

These are the roads, rivers, and cities of the district which con- 
cern this site of S. Silvestro, selected by Tarducci as the scene of 
the battle. This selection is accepted by his fellow countrymen 
Cantarelli and Bossi. It must be admitted that Tarducci’s method 
of procedure in the investigation was, though simple and a favourite 
one with military topographers of all nations, yet none the less 
vicious. One September, he tells us, he found himself on this plain 
of 8. Silvestro. Knowing that traditions of the battle clung about the 
district, he made inquiries of the peasants. They pointed out to him 
a mound they called the ‘Tombad’ Asdrubale.’ They told him that 
many bones were dug up in this place. He himself noticed on the 
plain a quadrilateral-shaped raised plateau of earth measuring some 
76 yards by 703. It was uncultivated and retained traces of an 
oak plantation, but it seemed to him clearly of human handiwork. 
He had no money to spend in excavations. Hence he was reduced 
to argue, as he says, ‘inductively.’ This was the site of the battle. 
The Carthaginian dead were buried where they fell, but the Roman 
dead were laid to rest in this earthen mound. So Nero buried his 
dead at Grumentum.'® Then, and not till then, with this pre- 
possession based on‘ place-names,’ local tradition, and ‘ finds,’ 
Tarducci proceeded to consult Polybius, Livy, and Appian. It is 
scarcely surprising that he found their data in entire harmony with 
his selected site. And in this manner he represents the course of 
events : 

Hasdrubal always intended to march by the Via Flaminia to 
Narnia, there to join his brother. Hence, on reaching Fano, he 
struck inland up the Metaurus, meaning to find some pass over the 
Apennines into the central Umbrian plain. The Furlo was un- 
suitable. - It was too narrow for an army. The Passo di San Gre- 

- ” Livy, xxvii. 42. 8. 
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gorio at Fermignano offered a far better opportunity, as, indeed, we 
must, on Macci's testimony, allow. Arrived here, however, he found 
the way south barred by the consular armies. He therefore followed 
at nightfall the windings of the river some four miles further up, 
intending to cross by the mountain road leading to Piobbico ; but 
the guides on whom he relied to show him the ford escaped, the one 
over the Metaurus, i.e. to find refuge in the hostilecamp. Thus he 
lost time, was involved in the twists and turns of the river, and 
thus, as Livy says, quum haud multum processisset (47. 10), was 
overtaken on the plain of §. Silvestro, where he fought, his right 
wing resting on the river, his left on the hill to the north of the 
plain. In favour of this site may be urged: 

(a) The ‘ Umbrian’ argument. 

(b) The ‘ guide difficulty’ argument (for on this site it is easily 
solved), common to both sites on the left bank. Further, as 
advantages belonging to this site alone— 

(c) The agreement with local tradition. 

(d) The ‘finds,’ viz. bones (according to the peasants); a 
helm and horse’s armour (according to Macci); and thirdly a 
striking find. Last century a grave was opened near Montiego, 
which lies four miles south of Urbania, in which among other 
objects was found a silver patera engraved with three in- 
scriptions, which are unintelligible, but whose type is similar to 
that found on coins of New Carthage and that district, of the epoch 
immediately subsequent to the second Punic war. The patera, it 
seems, no longer exists. The three inscriptions, containing the 
first thirteen, the second nine, the third four, complete characters, 
were preserved in Lanzi’s papers at Florence. The patera is 
engraved therefore with Iberian characters, and is believed by 
Lenormant * and Hiibner *' to have belonged to one of Hasdrubal’s 
Spanish troops who fell in the Metaurus battle.” 

(e) Livy expressly says that Hasdrubal did not advance far up 
the river from the camps. For the four miles from Fermignano to 
S. Silvestro, the river may truly be described as tortuous, whereas 
for eight miles up from the mouth such a description would be 
ridiculous. 


Thus, then, Tarducci sums up in favour of his site: 


O io prendo un solennissimo abbaglio, o le circonstanze di quella bat- 
taglia, accennate dagli storici, trovano tutte nel piano di S. Silvestro il 
loro riscontro pieno, naturalissimo. Qui abbiamo la necessaria distanza 
dal passo di 8. Gregorio per rispondere al ‘ Haud multum processit (sic) ’ 
di Tito Livio; qui le ripe del fiume sono esattissimamente o alte, come 


* Revue Archéologique, 1882, xliv. 31. 


* La Arqueologia da Espafia, Barcelona, 1888; Adiciones, p. 280, quoted by 
Oehler. 


Cf. too W. T. Arnold, Second Punic War, note O. 
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dice lo stesso storico, o giacenti in terreni acquastrinosi, come aggiunge 
Appiano: qui una via naturalissima, rispondente in tutto ai bisogni di 
Asdrubale, ci da ragione del ‘ transiturus: ’ qui, sulla distesa delle colline, 
abbiamo naturalissimo il ‘ collis prominens’ che copriva i Galli, e 1’ altura 
dove la destra dei Romani se ne stava inoperosa a guardare la battaglia 
(dextra extra proelium eminens cessabat) ; qui la pianura si trova seminata 
di ossa ; qui povera gente ignorante, senza sapersi rendere alcuna ragione 
del nome e degli avvenimenti, vi dice e ripete che in questo luogo fu com- 
battuta la battaglia di Asdrubale, e v’ indica il luogo dove il vinto duce 
giacque sepolto. Mi pare che le prove sovrabbondino a dare piena con- 
ferma alla tradizione.** 


And thus Bossi follows suit : 


Quella pianura, oltre che risponde esattamente a tuttii dati topografici 
tramessici dagli antichi, trovasi anche oggidi seminata di ossa, e gli abi- 
tanti di que’ luoghi conservano ancor viva la tradizione, che in quella 
Pianura sia stato sconfitto e morto Asdrubale, di cui indicano per fino il 
luogo della sepoltura.*4 


There are, however, at least three serious difficulties which 
militate against the possibility of this site :— 

(a) As was the case with the La Lucrezia site, the words ad 
Senam present an almost insuperable difficulty, short of rejecting 
them altogether. Is it really possible to understand the words, as 
Tarducci expounds them, to mean Twutta quella parte dell’ Umbria 
che restava ad est degli Appennini e che aveva per suoi estremi confini 
a nord il Rubicone, ad est l Esino ? 

Peculiar to this site are the other two: 

(>) It is impossible to accept both this site and the tale of Nero’s 
march. The latter must go. From Canusium to §. Silvestro 
measures 270 miles. To march this in seven days and nights 
becomes a real physical impossibility. With La Lucrezia the 


march is just possible; with §. Silvestro it surely is not. From’ 


this Cantarelli and Bossi argue that the tale of the march is an 
annalistic invention. This seems to me an unjustifiable order in 
argument. As on other grounds we have seen reason to accept the 
tale of the march, the conclusion to be drawn is surely from the 
march to the site, not vice versa. This is a grave obstacle to the 
S. Silvestro site. 

(c) The space for the battle on this site is such that the 
Carthaginian right wing, it seems, must have rested on the river, 
towards §. Lorenzo in Farnetella. Nero, therefore, in his flanking 
movement must have crossed the Metaurus behind the Roman 
left wing, marched up the right bank, and crossed it again to fall 
on the Carthaginian right wing. Not only is this extremely im- 
probable both from the view of tactics and of possibility, but the 


~ Op. cit. p. 21. ** La Guerra Annibalica, xii. 78. 
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feat could scarcely have been left unmentioned in our accounts of 
the battle.” 

The difficulties in the way of the §. Silvestro site seem very 
grave. Neither can it be urged that the arguments advanced on its 
particular behalf, i.c. not common to any site on the left bank, are 
of a very convincing nature. We may admit the local tradition and 
the windings of the river. It is true that even with regard to the 
first, the use of the name ‘ Tomba d’ Asdrubale’ cannot be traced 
further back than to Macci. It is, however, not quite justifiable to 
argue with Oehler that the name is the product of Macci’s inventive 
genius. A closer acquaintance with the old Venetian book would 
serve to show that probably its author found the name applied in 
his own day,” and it does not seem very clear if Oehler knows the 
book at first hand at all. 

But to build this theory on the ‘ finds ’ mentioned is to construct 
on but an unstable foundation. Bones go for very little, both here 
and at §. Angelo (cf. infra). The helm and horse’s armour rest 
on Macci’s authority, and even if this be adequate, what proof have 
we that they were Carthaginian? Finally the patera, however 
interesting from the point of view of ancient dialects, can hardly 
be said to be of any use whatever in this topographical controversy, 
Oehler’s answer, indeed, to its evidence, is that when the officers of 
the Austrian Militiir-geographisches Institut devised their Carta 
dell’ Italia centrale in 1851 they attached no importance to the find 
or the tradition. This is scarcely to the point. Surely it is more 
satisfactory to remember that the patera was found in a grave near 
Montiego, four miles away from the Metaurus in the Candigliano 
valley ; that there is a S. Silvestro in the immediate vicinity, but 
that this is totally different from the 8. Silvestro on the northern 
shore of the upper Metaurus. Shall we therefore, on the strength of 
this supposed Iberian patera, place the battle site in the upper 
Candigliano valley ? 

In actual fact, we must balance a vague local tradition 
against the impossibility of Nero’s march and the difficulty of 
the flanking movement as arguments peculiar to the 8S. Silvestro 
site alone. I cannot but think the balance inclines to its rejec- 
tion. Any site on the left bank of the Metaurus has two 
great advantages—the explanation of the Umbria and Narnia 
allusions, and the solution of the guide difficulty. When it 
comes to a choice between the two challenging sites on this bank, 
I cannot but think the La Lucrezia site the more possible of 
the two. 

3. 8. Angelo (map, Plan II.).—This site lies on the right bank 
of the Metaurus, about four miles from the mouth. In February 
1896 the German Oehler and the Italian Pittaluga spent two days 

*5 Oehler, 26 See the Classical Review, February 1898, p. 11 sqq. 
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together in investigating it, and the former has recently published 
the result of his investigations at length, quoting considerable 
extracts from his colleague’s notes. From these extracts in the 
main, I give the following description of this site : 

Some four miles from the sea on the right bank of the river, a 
hill descends to the stream which may be called the hill of S. 
Angelo from the chapel of that name built upon it. This hill is 
bounded on the east by a long ravine, down which flows the Rio di 
Caminate, on the other side of which rises the hill of 8. Costanzo. 
The western limit of the hill of S. Angelo is formed by the Fosso 
dell’ Acqua Salata di Ferriano. To the north flows the Metaurus. 
On the south are the northern spurs of the mountain ridge along 
which runs the road from §. Costanzo to Cerasa. The hill of 8. 
Angelo is thus bounded. But it itself is pierced in the middle by a 
small ravine, at the bottom of which a small nameless brook trickles 
into the Metaurus. At the mouth, where it enters the Metaurus, 
this ravine is broad, about 490 feet in all measured from one side to 
the other as the crow flies. Its sides here, especially the right-hand 
one, are very steep, so that it would be impossible for an army on the 
one to descend and scale the other. The ravine is rather over 2,000 
yards in length, and towards its upper end but a few yards separate 
one side from the other, while, though the height of the ground in 
general here is about 325 feet above the Metaurus level, there is so 
little difference of elevation between the sides and bottom of the 
ravine that movements of troops from one side to the other are 
perfectly feasible. 

If then Hasdrubal stationed his left wing, the Gauls, on that 
part of the hill to the west of the ravine abutting on the Metaurus, 
that position was secure from all attack by the Roman right wing 
posted on the opposite side of the ravine. The position was, in 
fact, impregnable, save on its southern side from the upper end of 
the ravine. Here were stationed the Carthaginian centre and right 
wing, and the nature of the ground here at this upper end allowed 
battle between these troops and the Roman left wing. As the hill 
by the river could hardly be stormed, however numerically superior 
the assailants, Hasdrubal was enabled, as Polybius says, to ‘ deepen 
his line at the expense of his front.’ And if Polybius adds tovrwv 
pev npecxev ovdév, we must understand Hasdrubal’s dissatisfaction 
to have been caused, not by the weakness of his position, but by the 
condition and temper of his troops. 

Lastly, so far as the hill is concerned, some rising ground to 
the east of the Carthaginian position would secure quiet cover for 
Nero’s flanking movement. His troops could unobserved climb 
from the Metaurus the road from Fiorenzuola, and so crossing above 
the ravine descend into the Acqua Salata valley, climb the other 
side,-and so take up a position west, and at the back of the hill of 
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§. Angelo, thus taking the Carthaginian right wing and centre in 
flank and rear. 

This, then, is the Oehler-Pittaluga picture of events both pre- 
ceding and during the course of the battle: 

Hasdrubal intending to join his brother as quickly as possible 
chose the most direct route south, viz. the Adriatic coast road. He 
crossed the Metaurus by a ford near the mouth, and pushed on 
down the coast till he found his way barred by the two consuls who 
lay encamped on the south bank of the river Cesano, the unnamed 
river, therefore, wnde aquabantur. ([Oehler rejects the tale of 
Nero’s march: this does not now concern us. In any case the 
tale is most easily accepted if the camps are on the Cesano.] 
He therefore pitched his camp on the northern shore of the 
Cesano, and, finding it useless to think of forcing his way through 
the opposing army, decided to retreat, cross the Metaurus again, 
and (apparently) make his way south by the Via Flaminia into 
Umbria instead of by the coast route, now impracticable. 

As soon as it was dark, i.e. about 8 p.m., he broke up his camp 
and retreated in three columns from the Cesano. Two columns 
crossed the mountains which separated the Cesano valley from the 
Metaurus. The third and strongest, including the elephants and 
cavalry, marched along the shore. All were to cross by the ford 
with which Hasdrubal was already acquainted. It is not probable, 
therefore, that either the way thither or the ford itself was missed, 
as the army was simply retracing its steps. 

To march some seven and a half miles over the hills, estimating 
the march of the columns at from one and a half to two miles an 
hour, requires four to five hours. The troops then would debouch 
on the south bank of the Metaurus near the mouth, somewhere be- 
tween midnight and 1 a.m. But here the army found itself unable 
to cross, not because the ford could not be found (an unlikely sup- 
position), but because (as we must therefore assume) the river was 
found to be in flood. This is suggested by the fact that the guide 
who now escaped over the Metaurus, though we are expressly told 
he crossed by the ford, yet had to swim, not wade, across.” 

At this point the Carthaginian cavalry disappear from the 
narrative. Pittaluga supposes they were overtaken in the retreat 
and cut to pieces. He produces the evidence of bones (again !) 
found on the coast by Marotta. Oehler, however, replies it would 
yet have to be proved these were the bones of Carthaginian cavalry, 
for it cannot be doubted that this strip of the coast has been the 
scene of many petty battles in the last twenty centuries. Neither 
is it likely that the cavalry should have been overtaken while the 
foot escaped. He suggests that either Hasdrubal had no cavalry, 
or that these managed to swim their horses over the flooded river. 

*7 Livy, 47. 9. 
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In this latter case, however, it is strange we hear nothing more of 
them. Certainly some cavalry were in the Punic camp on the 
Cesano. 

Hasdrubal’s sole resource now, therefore, was to follow up the 
right bank of the river seeking for some ford whereby to cross to 
the other side. In the dark, and following the windings of the 
river, as he was bound to do, since on the southern bank there was 
no road, he cannot have reached the hill of §. Angelo long before 
dawn. Here he therefore encamped and waited for the daybreak. 
If dawn were at 5 a.m., the space of three hours allowed by 
Oehler and Pittaluga for the halt on the hill of 8. Angelo seems to 
leave barely time for the wandering up the river. However, he 
doubtless had time enough left him to encourage his tired troops, 
and also the Gauls found time enough to drink heavily of wine they 
may have found on the spot.”* Hesselbarth’s scepticism on this 
point is unjustified.” 

The position thus occupied on the hill of 8. Angelo was a strong 
one. Its proximity to the river secured a supply of drinking water, 
and also the means of crossing when the flood sank. Meanwhile 
the triangular-shaped plateau of 8. Angelo was safe from attack on 
all its sides save the south, and this too was secure so long as the 
defence of the whole line of the ridge remained unbroken. Its area, 
somewhat over a quarter of a million square yards, was more than 
sufficient for an army of about 40,000 men. Here, therefore, 
Hasdrubal began to fortify his camp, though elaborate fortifications 
were impossible owing both to the rapid pursuit of the Romans 
and Hasdrubal’s need of recruiting the energy of his men by rest 
after the march. 

The Romans pursued after the fugitives also in three columns. 
It was above all things important to overtake Hasdrubal before he 
succeeded in reaching the left bank of the Metaurus. The cavalry 
under Nero pushed on by the coast and up the river from the 
mouth. The mid-column of light-armed hastened over the hills to 
support the cavalry. The third and strongest column of legionaries 
and other foot under Livius followed necessarily at a slower pace 
over the hills. 

Meanwhile at daybreak Hasdrubal had remained quietly in his 
position. No further march up the right Metaurus bank was at- 
tempted. The foe was too near; the country beyond unknown and 
probably unfavourable for a stand. ‘To attempt to cross the river 
in daylight with the enemy at hand would be madness. Their sole 
hope had been a passage in the night just passed away. That hope 
had proved fallacious. A battle was inevitable, and all that Has- 


8 Cf. Frontinus, post vineas. 


* Historisch-kritische Untersuchungen zur IIT. Dekade des Livius (Halle, 1889), 
p. 549. 
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drubal could do was to choose a strong position with some hope of 
escape if he could repel the foe. And this he had surely found on 
the hill of S. Angelo. 

The Romans arrived and made ready for battle. Hasdrubal, 
ready some time before, opened the engagement by charging with 
the right wing on the main bulk of the Roman army, the heavy- 
armed on the Roman left wing with Livius. Here at the upper end of 
the ravine on the south side of S. Angelo the struggle raged indeci- 
sively. Nero on the Roman right, finding that the steepness of the 
ravine made the position of the Gauls an impregnable one, led the 
6,000 picked troops of the famous march * behind the rest of 
the Roman army under shelter of the covering hill already men- 
tioned, and so down into the upper Acqua Salata ravine; after 
which he brought them up the other side, and thus fell unexpectedly 
on the extreme right wing of the foe, the Spaniards, both flank and 
rear. The Romans maintained their position on the crest. The 
Carthaginian army gave way or was cut down. The camp on §. 
Angelo was then easily stormed from the south and the foreign in- 
vader utterly destroyed. 

This is Oehler’s account of the battle. Livy’s text says that 
Nero after his flanking movement in sinistrum hostium latus incur- 
rit (xxvii. 48. 14). This is usually taken as a simple misreading for 
dextrum, as by Madvig and Oehler. Pittaluga, however, to keep 
the manuscripts’ reading, suggests that the Carthaginian right wing 
advanced so far as to leave a gap between it and the left wing. Of 
this Nero took advantage, and circling round at the back, not of the 
whole Roman army, but of his own wing—the Roman right— 
plunged into the gap and fell on the left flank of the Carthaginian 
right wing. Polybius, too, says he attacked first the elephant 
riders, and these were posted in the van of the centre (xi. 1. 7). 
However ingenious this suggestion is, it is still hard to see why 
under these circumstances any flanking movement via the rear of 
the line of battle, as so carefully described by both Polybius and 
Livy, was necessary at all. Hence in Plan IJ. on the map given 
above on p. 419, I have represented the flanking movement in 
accordance with Oehler’s view rather than with Pittaluga’s. 

This, then, is the 8. Angelo site for the battle and the Oehler- 
Pittaluga view of events. There is no one but must confess it is a 
most admirable site simply from the view of probabilities of general- 
ship and the details of the fighting, even though Hasdrubal’s time 
table appears so precise as to be rather absurd. Further, this site 
has the great advantage of allowing us to take the words ad Senam 
in their natural and obvious sense. And lastly, ‘finds’ also are 


* So Polybius, xi. 1. 7; rods abrod orpariéras. Livy simply: coliortes aliquot 
subductas e dextro cornu, 48, 13. 
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invoked on its behalf. Traces of a Roman encampment are found 
on the slope of the hill to the north-west of Caminate, and Pittaluga 
suggests this is where Livius’s troops encamped after the battle. A 
caveful of bones of ancient date, by 8. Paterniano, just to the south 
of S. Angelo, was reinforced as evidence as late as 1896 by the 
discovery of more human bones and complete skeletons, about five 
hundred yards distant from 8. Angelo, the remains, it is urged, of 
a great battle. The peasants say that the bones in their generation 
have always been in the cave, but preserve the legend that at some 
distant date they were all brought together for interment there. 
Forse quelle ossa, says Pittaluga, sono tutti resti mortali della battaglia 
del Metauro. Sparse dapprima su tutto il terreno circostante al 
burrone furono raccolte in tempi diversi da pietosi contadini e riunite 
in quella grotta. Lastly, the district is full of elephant bones. 
Oehler remarks gravely he is unable to be sure whether these are 
bones of the particular species Elephas africanus. In any case, he 
continues, evidence of the kind is very inconclusive unless a great 
mass of such bones were found all together, and this is not the case. 
Indeed, Oehler rightly regards the skeleton evidence as of very little 
value, and the more contentedly doubtless because on the hill of 
S. Angelo itself no human remains are known to have been found. 

Such evidence is not wanted perhaps, for the 8. Angelo ground 
is undoubtedly a strong claimant among disputing sites. And yet 
I cannot think that it distances at once all possible rivals. Grati- 
tude is due to the German investigator for his painstaking inquiry 
and able monograph. Yet this must not blind us to the difficulties 
which his choice presents, as well as its most dangerous rival, the La 
Lucrezia ground. Two of these are peculiar to the 8. Angelo site 
by itself ; two others are applicable to any site proposed on the right 
bank of the river Metaurus. 

(a) The supposed flood in the river is undoubtedly a device to 
escape a real difficulty. If Hasdrubal had but just crossed the 
Metaurus by a ford on his march south, is it probable that even 
without a guide he would have been unable to discover it on his 
return a few days later? And, argues Tarducci with some justice, 
had Hasdrubal been unable to ford the river because this was in flood, 
is it conceivable that neither Livy nor Appian would have mentioned 
the fact ?*! If then, the theory of the flood be viewed with some sus- 
picion, spite of the swimming powers of the guide, how came it that 
the Punic army was baffled in its search for the ford ? To-day there 
are but few places where the Metaurus, unless in flood, cannot be 
crossed. ‘Two fords are especially easy. One lies on a road leading 
from Cerasa to Fano to the north of §. Angelo, and is probably of 
very old use. The second is at Cerbara, though replaced now by a 
bridge. This ford, however, is less easy to cross than the former, 

4 * Op. cit. p. 11. 
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owing to the rapidity of the stream. The inference, then, is that 
Hasdrubal could not find the ford because he was searching for a 
new one, not for one by which he had lately crossed; because he 
was striving to cross from the left bank to the right, to make his 
way south, not retreating from the right bank back to the left. Livy 
at least does not assert Hasdrubal’s night march was a retreat, 
though it is so represented by Appian and Zonaras. 

(b) The height of the banks and windings of the stream between 
the sea and §. Angelo are not, it is urged, of such a nature as to 
satisfy the requirements of Livy's narrative. As regards the banks 
to-day, the left bank may be described as steep between Papirio S. 
Michele and the Madonna del Ponte at the river mouth; the right 
bank at the entrance of the Rio di Caminate, but not to any great 
extent until Cerbara is reached, when it continues steep as far as 
S. Oliviero. The left bank opposite this last section of the river is 
low. Perhaps, however, even here we have steepness enough to 
satisfy Livy’s requirements. And Pittaluga urges an argument 
already suggested in this paper: Nulla toglie pero che all’ epoca della 
battaglia V alveo del fiume potess’ essere maggiormente intagliato, e che 
il potere erosivo a monte (for la ralle del Metauro @ una valle 
dl’ erosione come tutte le altre dell’ Adriatico) possa poi attraverso al tempo 
con successive dejezioni avere rialzato il letto del fiume a valle. 
As regards the meanderings of the river, it is possible to describe 
its course as tortuous between the Rio di Caminate and §. Angelo 
with enough correctness to save the situation. None, however, would 
deny that simply ffom this point of view it would be more satis- 
factory to find a site west of Cerbara, as indeed is La Lucrezia. 

And in general to any site on the right bank are attached two 
further objections : 

(c) The ‘ guide difficulty * already explained. 

(dq) The ‘Umbria’ and ‘ Narnia’ difficulty, a very real one, and 
I cannot see how with any site on this bank it may be solved. 
For, if Hasdrubal wrote from Placentia to his brother that he 
would meet him in Umbria, can it possibly be supposed he would 
cross the Metaurus and try to make his way south by the coast 
road? Can it possibly be supposed that Nero would have recom- 
mended the senate to place an army at Narnia unless he had good 
reason to suppose Hasdrubal might direct his march thither? Can 
it possibly be supposed that Hasdrubal, after having definitely sent 
word to his brother of his intended route, all but at once changed 
his mind—that he set out gaily for Apulia while believing Hannibal 
was expecting him in Umbria ? 


ConcLUsION. 


This, then, is the present position of the Metaurus controversy, 


and the conclusion, so far as any is possible, of the whole matter. 
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The battle must have been fought on the right bank or the left. 
To any site on the former there apply two main objections—the 
lesser, viz. the guide difficulty ; and the greater, viz. the Umbrian: 
difficulty. To neither can I find a satisfactory solution. To any 
site on the left bank similarly there exists at least one great ob- 
jection, which may be called the ad Senam diffieulty. 

In particular, three sites are the most important rivals: two on 
the left bank, the S. Silvestro and the La Lucrezia, and one on 
the right bank, the 8. Angelo. Of the two on the left bank the La 
Lucrezia site is to be preferred for this one great reason, that a 
choice of the other involves the almost certain rejection of the story 
of Claudius Nero’s great march, while for quite independent reasons 
I have endeavoured to show how very great should be our reluctance 
to accept such a rejection. Thus are left the La Lucrezia and the 
S. Angelo sites as rivals. Each is attended by the general diffi- 
culties of its position north or south of the river sketched above. 
Each labours also under particular though minor encumbrances 
of its own. It may seem but a weak conclusion to refuse to 
decide definitely between the two. Yet I cannot believe that a 
certain conclusion is possible. It was, indeed, for a very direct 
reason that I proposed at the beginning of this paper merely ‘ to 
point out what are the sites which contend for the honour of Has- 
drubal’s defeat, and what are the difficulties and assumptions 
involved by each.’ For where no one certain and positive result 
may, it seems, be attained, it is surely but idle pleasantry to promise 
it. And the history of the controversy from the writings of Macci 
in 1618 to its late vigorous revival in Italy and Germany seems to 
point to the fact that such a result may hardly in this case be 


won. 


Bernarp W. HENDERSON. 
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Bosnia before the Turkish Conquest’ 


I. THe History or Bosnia pown To 1180. 


HE earliest known inhabitants of Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
belonged to that Illyrian stock which peopled the western 
side of the Balkan peninsula at the close of the fifth century B.c. 
At that period we find two Illyrian tribes, the Ardiaei and the 
Autariatae, in possession of thoselands. The former occupied West 
Bosnia, while the latter extended to the south and gave their name 
to the river Tara, which forms for some distance the present frontier 
between Montenegro and the Herzegovina. Few characteristics of 
these remote tribes have been preserved by the Greek and Roman 
writers, but we are told that the Ardiaei were noted even among 
the Illyrians for their drunken habits, and that they were the pro- 
prietors of a large body of slaves, who performed all their manual 
offices for them. Of the Autariatae we know nothing beyond the 
fact of their power at that epoch. 

But the old Illyrian inhabitants had to acknowledge the superi- 
ority of another race. About 380 s.c. the Celts invaded the 
peninsula, and, by dint of continual pushing, ousted the natives of 
what is now Servia, and so became neighbours of the Ardiaei. Their 
next step was to drive the latter southward into the modern Herze- 
govina, and to seize their possessions in North Bosnia. Instead of 
uniting against the Celtic invaders the Illyrian tribes fell to 
quarrelling among themselves over some salt springs, which were 
unfortunately situated at the spot where their confines met. This 
fratricidal struggle had the effect of so weakening both parties that 
they fell an easy prey to the common foe. The victorious Celts 
pursued their southward course, and by 335 B.c. both Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were in their power, and the Illyrians either exiles or 
else subject to the Celtic sway. This is the first instance of that 
fatal tendency to disunion which has throughout been the curse 


1 T have drawn largely for this essay from the Wissenschaftliche Mittheilungen aus 
Bosnien und der Hercegovina, of which five volumes have been published since the 
Austro-Hungarian occupation, and which throw new light on many points of Bosnian 


history. I have also visited all the chief places of historic interest in the occupied 
territory and the Sandzak. 
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of these beautiful lands. The worst foes of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina have been those of their own household. 

The Celtic supremacy left few traces behind it. While in the 
south a powerful Illyrian state was formed, which offered a stubborn 
resistance to Rome herself, the Celtic and Illyrian inhabitants of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina remained in the happy condition of 
having no history. But when the South Illyrian state fell before the 
Romans, in 167 s.c., and the legionaries encamped on the river 
Narenta, upon which the present Herzegovinian capital stands, the 
people who dwelt to the north felt that the time had come to defend 
themselves. One of their tribes had already submitted to the 
Romans, but the others combined in a confederation, which had its 
seat at Delminium, a fortress near the modern town of Sinj, in 
Dalmatia, from which the confederates took the common name of 
Dalmatians. The first struggle lasted for nearly a century, in spite 
of the capture and destruction of Delminium by Scipio Nasica in 
155 B.c., and it was reserved for Caius Cosconius in 78 B.c. to 
subdue the Dalmatian confederates and bring Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina for the first time beneath the Roman sway. Those 
lands were then merged in the Roman province of Illyricum, which 
stretched from the Adriatic to the western frontier of modern Servia 
and from the Save into North Albania. But the spirit of the brave 
Dalmatians was still unbroken, and they never lost an opportunity 
of rising against their Roman masters. Aided by their winter 
climate, they resisted the armies of Caesar’s most trusted lieutenants, 
and the emperor Augustus was twice wounded in his youthful 
campaign against them. One of their revolts in the early years of 
the Christian era was, in the words of Suetonius, ‘the greatest 
danger which had threatened Rome since the Punic wars.’ Under 
their chiefs Bato and Pines they defied the legions of Tiberius for 
four long years, and it was only when their last stronghold had 
fallen, and Bato had been taken captive, that they submitted. Their 
power as an independent nation was broken for ever, their country 
was laid waste, and in a.p. 9 finally incorporated with the Roman 
empire. North Bosnia became part of the province of Pannonia ; 
the Herzegovina and Bosnia south of a line drawn from Novi 
through Banjaluka and Doboj to Zvornik, were included in the 
province of Dalmatia. The Romans divided up the latter in their 
usual methodical manner into three districts, grouped round three 
towns, where was the seat of justice, and whither the native chief- 
tains came to confer with the Roman authorities. Thus Salona, 
near Spalato, once a city half as large as Constantinople, but now 
a heap of ruins, was made the centre of government for South 
Bosnia, while the Herzegovina fell within the jurisdiction of Narona, 
a fortress which has been identified with Vid, near Metkovié. 

The Boman domination, which lasted till the close of the fifth 
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century, has left a permanent mark upon the country. The interior, 
it is true, never attained to such a high degree of civilisation as the 
more accessible towns on the Dalmatian coast, and no such mag- 
nificent building as the palace at Spalato in which Diocletian spent 
the evening of his days adorned the inland settlements. But the 
conquerors developed, much as the Austrians have done in our own 
time, those natural resources which the natives had neglected. 
Three great Roman roads united Salona and the sea with the 
principal places up country. One of these highways skirted the 
beautiful lake Jezero, traversed the now flourishing town of Banja- 
luka, which derives its modern name, ‘ the Baths of St. Luke,’ from 
the ruins of a Roman bath, and ended at Gradiska, on the Save. 
Another connected Salona with the plain of Sarajevo, even then 
regarded as the centre of the Bosnian trade, and the valley of the 
Drina, while a branch penetrated as far as Plevlje, in the Sandzak 
of Novi-Bazar, then a considerable Roman settlement. The third, 
starting also from Salona, crossed the south of the Herzegovina, 
where traces of it may still be seen. Then, too, the mineral wealth 
of Bosnia was first exploited—the gold workings near the source of 
the river Vrbas and the rich deposits of iron ore in the north-west. 
The natives, hitherto occupied in fighting or farming, were now 
forced to work at the gold diggings. Roman authors extolled the 
Bosnian gold, of which as much as 50 lbs. were obtained in a single 
day, and a special functionary presided at Salona over the adminis- 
tration of the Bosnian gold mines. The salt springs of Dolnja 
Tuzla, now a busy manufacturing town, were another source of 
wealth, and the numerous coins of the Roman period discovered up 
and down the country show that a considerable amount of money 
was in circulation there. Many a Roman colonist must have been 
buried in Bosnian soil, for numbers of tombstones with Latin 
inscriptions have been found, and the national museum at Sarajevo 
is full of Roman cooking utensils, Roman vases, and Roman instru- 
ments of all kinds. Most important of all, it was during the Roman 
period that the first seeds of Christianity were sown in these remote 
Balkan lands. The exact date of this event, which was to exercise 
paramount influence for evil as well as good upon the future history 
of Bosnia, is unknown, but we may safely assume that the arch- 
bishopric of Salona was the seat of the new doctrine, from which 
it rapidly spread throughout the Dalmatian province. Several 
bishoprics, which are mentioned as subordinate to the archiepi- 
scopal see of Salona in the sixth century, are to be found in Bosnia, 
and one in particular, the bishopric of Bistue, lay in the very heart 
of that country. 

But the power of Rome on the further shore of the Adriatic and 
in the mountains behind it did not long survive the break-up of the 
Western Empire in 476.. Bosnia and the Herzegovina experienced 
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the fate of the provinces of Pannonia and Dalmatia, of which they 
had so long formed a part. ‘Twenty years earlier Marcellinus, a 
Roman general, had carved out for himself an independent princi- 
pality in Dalmatia, and his nephew and successor, Julius Nepos, 
maintained his independence there for a short space after the fall of 
the empire. But Odoacer soon made himself master of the old 
Roman province, and in 493 the Ostrogoths under Theodoric overran 
the country, and for the next forty years Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina owned their sway. ‘This change of rulers made little 
difference in the condition of the people. The Ostrogoths did not 
interfere with the religious institutions which they found already 
in existence. Under their government two ecclesiastical councils 
were held at Salona, and two new bishoprics founded, bringing the 
total number up to six. Theodoric, like the Romans before him, paid 
special attention to the mineral wealth of Bosnia, and a letter is 
extant in which he appoints an overseer of ‘the Dalmatian iron 
ore mines.’ But in 535 began the twenty years’ war between the 
Ostrogoths and the emperor Justinian, whose famous general 
Belisarius, or Velitar, is said to have been a native of a village in 
Bosnia or the Herzegovina. Those twin lands at once became the 
prey of devastating armies, the battle-field of Gothic and Byzantine 
_combatants. In the midst of the general confusion a horde of new 
invaders appeared, probably at the invitation of the Gothic king, 
and in 548 we hear of the Slavs for the first time in the history of 
the country. Further Slavonic detachments followed in the next 
few years, and before the second half of the sixth century was far 
advanced there was a considerable Slav population in the western 
part of the Balkan peninsula. Even when the war had ended with 
the overthrow of the Gothic realm, and Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
had fallen under the Byzantine sway, the inroads of the Slavs 
did not cease. Other savage tribes came too, and the Avars in 
particular were the terror of the inhabitants. This formidable race, 
akin to the Huns, whom they rivalled in ferocity, soon reduced the 
once flourishing province of Dalmatia to a wilderness. During one 
of their marches through Bosnia they destroyed nearly forty 
fortified places on the road from the Save to Salona, and finally 
reduced that prosperous city to the heap of ruins which it has ever 
since remained, while the citizens formed out of Diocletian’s 
abandoned palace the town which bears the name of Spalato, or 
the Palace, to this day. But the Avars were not to have an un- 
challenged supremacy over the country. In the first half of the 
seventh century the emperor Heraclius summoned to his aid two 
Slavonic tribes, the Croats and Serbs, and offered them the old 
Illyrian lands as his vassals if they would drive out the Avars. 
Nothing loth they at once accepted the invitation, and, after a 
fierce struggle, subdued the barbarians, whose hands had been as 
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heavy upon the Slavonic as upon the Roman settlers. The Croats, 
who came somewhat earlier than the Serbs, took up their abode in 
what is still known as Croatia, and in the northern part of Dal- 
matia, as far as the river Cetina; the Serbs occupied the coast line 
from that river as far south as the present Albanian town of Durazzo, 
and inland the whole of modern Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia, the 
Herzegovina, and the SandZak of Novi-Bazar. From that time 
onwards these regions have, under various alien dominations, never 
lost their Slavonic character, and to this day even the Bosniaks 
who. profess the faith of Islam, no less than their orthodox brothers, 
are of Servian stock. 

The history of Bosnia and the Herzegovina from this Slavonic 
settlement in the first half of the seventh down to the middle of 
the tenth century is very obscure. We have few facts recorded, 
and nothing is gained by repeating the names of mythical rulers, 
whose existence has been disproved by the researches of critical 
historians. But it is possible to form some general idea of the 
state of the country during this period of transition. Nominally 
under the suzerainty of the Byzantine empire, much in the same 
sense as modern Bulgaria is under that of the sultan, Bosnia and 
its neighbouring lands were practically independent and formed 
a loose agglomeration of small districts, each of which was 
called by the Slavonic name of zwpa and was governed by a 
headman known as a Zupan. The most important of these petty 
chiefs was awarded the title of grand Zupan, and the various 
districts composed a sort of primitive confederation under his 
auspices. Two of the districts received names which attained 
considerable importance in subsequent history. The Slavonic 
settlers in the valley of the Upper Bosna adapted the Latin designa- 
tion of that river, Basante, to their own idiom by calling the stream 
Bosna and themselves Bosniaks, and the name of the river 
was afterwards extended to the whole country, which from that 
time onwards was known as Bosnia. Similarly Mount Hum, above 
the present town of Mostar, gave its name to the surrounding 
district, which was called the Land of Hum, or Zahumlje, until in 
the middle of the fifteenth century it was rechristened the ‘ Land 
of the Duke,’ or the Herzegovina, from the German Herzog. 
These derivations are much more probable than the alternatives 
recently offered, according to which Bosnia means the ‘land of salt’ 
in Albanian, and the Herzegovina means the ‘land of stones’ in 
Turkish.’ 

The Slavs, with the adaptability of many other conquerors, soon 
accepted the religion which they found already established in these 
countries. The Serbs, who settled at the mouth of the Narenta, 
alone adhered to paganism, and erected on the ruins of the old 

* Wiss. Mitth. i. 833, 434, 
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Roman town of Narona a shrine of their god Viddo, from whom the 
modern village of Vid derives its name. Here heathen rites were 
celebrated for more than two hundred years, and as late as the 
beginning of the present century the inhabitants of Vid cherished 
ancient idols, of which the original significance had long passed 
away. 

The political history of Bosnia was determined for many gene- 
rations by its geographical position on the boundary line between 
the Croatian and Servian settlements. It was here that these two 
branches of the Slavonic race met, and from the moment when two 
rival groups were formed under Croatian and Servian auspices 
Bosnia became the coveted object of both. That country ac- 
cordingly submitted to Croatian and Servian rulers by turns. 
Early in the tenth century it seems to have acknowledged the sway 
of Tomislav, first king of the Croats, and was administered as a 
dependency by an official known as a ban, the Croatian name for a 
‘governor,’ which survives to our own day. A little later the 
Servian prince Geslav incorporated it in the confederation which 
he welded together, and defended it against the Magyars, who now 
make their first appearance in its history. Under a chieftain named 
Kés these dangerous neighbours had penetrated as far as the upper 
waters of the river Drina, where the Servian prince inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon them. But, in his zeal to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country, he perished himself, and with his death his 
dominions fell asunder, and Bosnia became for a brief period inde- 
pendent. But Kre’imir, king of the Croats, recovered it in 968, 
and for the next half-century it belonged to the Croatian crown. 
But about 1019 the emperor Basil II restored for a time the dor- 
mant Byzantine sovereignty over the whole Balkan peninsula. 
After the bloody campaigns which earned him the title of ‘the 
Bulgar-slayer’ and ended in the destruction of the first Bulgarian 
empire, he turned his arms against the Serbs and Croats, forcing 
the latter to receive their crown from Constantinople and reducing 
Bosnia to more than nominal subjection to his throne. 

Meanwhile the Herzegovina, or the ‘Land of Hum,’ as it was 
then called, had had a considerable history of itsown. Early in the 
tenth century, at the time when the Croatian king Tomislav was 
extending his authority over Bosnia, we hear of a certain Michael 
Visevié, who ruled over the sister land and held his court in the 
ancient fortress of Blagaj, above the source of the river Buna. 
ViSevié was evidently a prince of considerable importance. The 
pope addressed him as ‘the most excellent duke of the people of 
Hum ;’ the Byzantine emperor awarded him the proud titles of 
‘proconsul and patrician.’ The republic of Ragusa paid him an 
annual tribute of thirty-six ducats for the vineyards of her citizens 
which lay within his territory. His fleet, starting from the seaport 
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of Stagno, then the seat of a bishopric as well as an important haven, 
ravaged the Italian coast opposite, and made the name of ‘ Michael, 
king of the Slavs,’ as a chronicler styles him, a terror to the 
inhabitants of Apulia. The great Bulgarian czar Simeon was his 
ally, and on two occasions during his struggle with the Byzantine 
empire he received aid or advice fromhim. We find him seconding 
Tomislav’s proposal for summoning the famous ecclesiastical 
council which met at Spalato in 925 and prohibited the use of the 
Slavonic liturgy. In short, nothing of importance occurred in that 
region during his reign in which he had not his say. But after 
his death his dominions seem to have been included, like Bosnia, 
in the Servian confederation of Geslav ; and, when that collapsed, 
they were annexed by the king of Dioclea, whose realm derived its 
name from the birthplace of Diocletian in what is now Montenegro, 
and took its origin in the valley of the Zeta, which divides that 
principality in two. About the end of the tenth century, however, 
the powerful Bulgarian czar Samuel established his supremacy 
over the kingdom of Dioclea, and the treacherous murder of its 
king a few years later completed the incorporation of Dioclea, and 
consequently of the Herzegovina, in the Bulgarian empire. But 
its connexion with Bulgaria was short-lived. When Basil ‘the 
Bulgar-slayer’ destroyed the sovereignty of the Bulgarian czars 
he added the Herzegovina as well as Bosnia to his own domains. 
Thus the twin provinces fell at the same moment beneath the 
Byzantine sway, and from 1019 remained for a space parts of that 
empire, governed sometimes by imperial governors, sometimes by 
native princes acting as imperial viceroys. Bosnia was the first to 
raise the standard of revolt, and no sooner was the emperor Basil II 
dead than it regained its independence under bans of its own, who 
raised it to an important position among the petty states of that 
time. The Herzegovina, less fortunate, only exchanged the 
sovereignty of the emperor at Constantinople for that of the king 
of Dioclea, who in 1050 made himself master of the land. For 
exactly a century it remained an integral portion of that kingdom, 
and had therefore no separate history. Even Bosnia succumbed a 
generation later to the monarchs of Dioclea, for about 1085 all the 
three neighbouring lands, Servia, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina, 
had to accept governors from King Bodin of the Zeta, and thus a 
great Serb state existed under his sceptre. 

But in the early years of the twelfth century a new force made 
itself felt in South Slavonic lands, a force which even in our own 
day exercises a powerful influence over the fortunes of the Balkan 
peninsula. Since their unsuccessful incursion in the time of 
Ceslav the Hungarians had never abandoned their cherished 
object of gaining a foothold there. But it was not till the union of 
Croatia in 1102, and of Dalmatia in 1105, with the Hungarian 
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crown by Koloman, that this object was attained. The Hungarian 
kings thus came into close contact with Bosnia, and were not long 
in extending their authority over that country. So far from meeting 
with opposition they were regarded by the people as valuable allies 
in the common struggle against the Byzantine emperors of the family 
of the Comneni, who aimed at restoring the past glories and 
dimensions of their realm. Accordingly in 1185 we find an 
Hungarian king, Béla II, for the first time styling himself ‘ king 
of Rama ’—the name of a river in Bosnia, which Magyar chroniclers 
applied first to the surrounding district and then to the whole 
country. From that time onward, whoever the actual possessors of 
Rama, or Bosnia, might be, it was always included among the titles 
of the Hungarian monarchs, and at the present day the emperor 
Francis Joseph in his capacity of king of Hungary calls himself 
also ‘king of Rama.’ In his case the phrase has certainly a ‘more 
practical significance than it possessed in earlier centuries. 

The precise manner in which this close connexion between 
Hungary and Bosnia was formed is obscure. According to one 
theory Béla received the country as the dowry of his Servian wife ; 
according to another the Bosnian magnates, seeing the increasing 
power of Hungary and the revived pretensions of the Byzantine 
emperors, decided to seek the protection of the former against the 
latter. At any rate a little later Béla assigned Bosnia as a 
duchy to his second son, Ladislaus, leaving, however, the actual 
government of that land in the hands of native bans. It is now 
that we hear the name of one of these rulers for the first time. 
Hitherto the Bosnian governors have been mere shadowy figures, 
flitting unrecognised and almost unnoticed across the stage of 
history. But ban Bori¢, who now comes into view, is a man of 
flesh and blood. In the wars between the emperor Manuel 
Comnenus and the Hungarians he was the staunch ally of the 
latter, and when a disputed succession to the Hungarian throne 
took place he aspired to play the part of a king-maker and supported 
the claims of Ladislaus, the titular ‘duke’ of Bosnia. But he 
made the mistake of choosing the losing side and, after being con- 
quered by the troops of the successful candidate, disappeared 
mysteriously in 1163. Short, however, as was his career, he had 
extended the eastern borders of Bosnia to the river Drina, and we 
learn from a contemporary Greek historian that his country was 
‘independent of Servia and governed in its own fashion.’ Three 
years after his disappearance from the scene Bosnia shared the 
fate of Croatia and Dalmatia, and fell into the hands of Manuel 
Comnenus. But upon the death of that powerful emperor in 1180 
the fabric which he had laboriously erected collapsed; the Balkan 
peoples had nothing more to fear from the Byzantine empire, and 
Bosnia under her famous ban Kulin attained to greater freedom 
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and prosperity than she had yet enjoyed. But the same period 
which witnessed this political and material progress witnessed also 
the development of that ecclesiastical schism which was one day 
destined to cause the loss of all freedom and the suspension of all 
progress by facilitating the Turkish conquest of the land. 


II. Toe Great Bosnian Bans (1180-1376). 


Kulin is the first great figure in Bosnian history. By nature a 
man of peace, he devoted his attention to the organisation of the 
country, which in his time was a ten days’ journey in circumference, 
the development of its commerce, and the maintenance of its 
independence. Heallowed foreigners ready access to his dominions, 
employed two Italian painters and goldsmiths at his court, and 
gave liberal mining concessions to two shrewd burghers of Ragusa, 
which during the middle ages was the chief emporium of the inland 
trade. He concluded in 1189 a treaty of commerce with that city, 
in which he swore to be its ‘true friend now and for ever, and to 
keep true peace and genuine troth’ with it all his life. Ragusan 
merchants were permitted to settle wherever they chose in his 
territory, and no harm was to be done them by his officials. 
Agriculture flourished under his rule, and years afterwards, when- 
ever the Bosnian farmer had a particularly prosperous year, he 
would say to his fellows, ‘The times of Kulin are coming back 
again.’ Even to-day the people regard him as a favourite of 
the fairies, and his reign as a golden age, and to ‘talk of ban 
Kulin’ is a popular expression for one who speaks of the remote 
past, when the Bosnian plum-trees always groaned with fruit and 
the yellow corn-fields never ceased to wave in the fertile plains. 
Kulin’s position was strengthened too by his powerful connexions ; 
for his sister was the wife of Miroslav, prince of the Herzegovina, 
which, as we have seen, had formed part of the kingdom of Dioclea 
down to 1150, when it was conquered by Stephen Nemanja, after- 
wards first king of Servia. Nemanja made his brother Miroslay 
its prince, and thus was closely connected with Kulin. The latter, 
like Nemanja in Servia, threw off all ties of allegiance to the 
Byzantine empire on the death of Manuel Comnenus, and at the 
same time ignored the previous relations which had existed between 
the kings of Hungary and the Bosnian bans. 

But it was Kulin’s ecclesiastical policy which rendered his reign 
most memorable in the after history of Bosnia. In the tenth 
century there had appeard in Bulgaria a priest named ‘ Bogomil,’ 
or the ‘Beloved of God,’ who preached a mystical doctrine, 
peculiarly attractive to the intellect of a Slavonic race. From the 
assumption that there existed in the universe a bad as well as a 
good deity the Bogomiles, as his disciples were called, deduced a 
complete system of theology, which explained all phenomena to 
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their own satisfaction. But the Bogomiles did not content them- 
selves with metaphysics alone. They descended from the serene 
atmosphere of abstract reasoning to the questions of ritual and the 
customs of society. Appropriating to themselves the title of ‘ good 
Christians,’ they regarded the monks as little short of idolaters, set 
at naught the authority of bishops, and defied the thunders of the 
popes. Their worship was characterised by extreme simplicity and 
often conducted in the open air, while in their lives they aimed at 
a plain and primitive ideal. A ‘ perfect’ Bogomile, one who belonged 
to the strictest of the two castes into which they were divided, 
looked upon marriage as impure and bloodshed as a deadly sin; he 
despised riches, and owned allegiance to no one save God alone, 
while he had the quaker’s objection to an oath. No wonder that 
popes, trembling for their authority, branded them as heretics and 
pursued them with all the horrors of fire and sword; no wonder 
that potentates found them sometimes intractable subjects, and 
sometimes useful allies in a struggle against ecclesiastical pre- 
tensions. 

The Bogomiles appear to have entered Bosnia about the middle 
of the twelfth century, and speedily gained a hold upon the country. 
Kulin at first remained uninfluenced by their teachings. Thus, in 
1180, we find the papal legate writing to him in the most courteous 
terms, and addressing him as the ‘the noble and powerful man, the 
great ban of Bosnia.’ The legate sends him a letter and the holy 
father’s blessing, and begs him to give him in return, as a token 
of his devotion, ‘two servants and marten skins.’ But Kulin 
found it politic later on to secede from the Roman church. For 
some time past the rival archbishoprics of Spalato and Ragusa 
had striven for ecclesiastical supremacy over Bosnia. Béla III, 
king of Hungary, who had now time to devote to his ambitious 
schemes against that country, warmly supported the claims of the 
see of Spalato, to which he had appointed a creature of his own. 
Kulin was naturally on the side of Ragusa, and was encouraged by 
his sister, whose late husband, Miroslav, prince of the Herzegovina, 
had had a similar contest with the archbishop of Spalato, and had 
concluded a treaty with the Ragusans. The pope took the part of 
Spalato, and Kulin retorted by defying him, as Miroslav had done 
before. The latter had probably been a Bogomile for some time 
before his death ; the former now formally abandoned the Roman 
church, with his wife, his sister, his whole family, and ten thousand 
of his subjects. The force of so potent an example was at once 
felt. The Bogomile or Patarene heresy, as it was called by the 
Bosniaks of other creeds, now spead apace, not only over Bosnia, 
but in the neighbouring lands. The two Italian painters, whom we 
have mentioned as residing at Kulin’s court, carried it to Spalato, 
where it extended to the other Dalmatian coast towns; and the 
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destruction of Zara by the crusaders in 1202 was regarded by 
pious chroniclers as a judgment upon that city for its heretical 
opinions. 

King Béla III was not slow to make Kulin’s defection the 
excuse for posing as defender of the true faith. But his death and 
the quarrels between his heirs gave Kulin a little breathing space, 
and it was not till 1200 that he was in actual danger. By that 
time Béla’s sons, Emerich and Andrew, had established them- 
selves respectively as king of Hungary and duke of the Herze- 
govina, and accordingly threatened Bosnia from two sides. 
Emmerich, following his father’s policy, endeavoured to induce the 
pope to preach a crusade against the Bosnian heretics, and 
Innocent III, who then occupied the chair of St. Peter, hailed the 
king of Hungary as overlord of Bosnia, and bade him summon 
Kulin to recant, or if the latter remained obdurate invade Bosnia 
and occupy it himself. Thus menaced by a combination of the 
spiritual and the temporal power, Kulin bowed before the storm. 
He felt that at all costs Hungarian intervention must be avoided, 
so he made the rather lame excuse that he had ‘ regarded the 
Patarenes not as heretics, but as catholics,’ and begged the pope 
to send him some safe adviser, who should guide his erring feet 
into the right way. Innocent, pleased at Kulin’s submission, sent 
two ecclesiastics to Bosnia to inquire into the religious condition 
of the country and to bring back its ruler to the true fold. The 
mission was temporarily successful. Early in the spring of 1203 
the ban, his great nobles, and the heads of the Bogomile 
community met in solemn assembly in the ‘ white plain,’ or 
Bjelopolje, on the river Bosna, confessed their errors, and drew up 
a formal document embodying their recantation. ‘We renounce 
the schism of which we are accused’—so runs the deed—‘ we 
promise to have altars and crosses in all our churches, to receive 
the sacrament seven times a year, to observe the fasts ordained by 
the church, and to keep the festivals of the saints. Henceforth we 
will no more call ourselves ‘‘ Christians,’ but “ brothers,” so as 
not to cast a slur upon other Christians.’ The oath thus taken 
was renewed by representatives of the Bogomiles in the presence of 
the king of Hungary, who bade Kulin observe his promises for 
the future. The cloud had passed away, but with its disappear- 
ance Kulin too disappears from the scene. We hear no more of 
him after 1204; but his memory was not soon forgotten.? Two 
centuries later a Bosnian king desired to have confirmed to him all 
the ‘ customs, usages, privileges, and frontiers which existed in the 


* An inscription, said to be the oldest in the country, has recently been discovered 
at MuhaSinovi¢i, on the river Bosna, which refers to a church erected by Kulin, and 
concludes with the words, Bog daj zdravje banu Kulinu Vojslavi (‘ God grant health 
to the ban Kulin and the baness Vojslava’). See the Bosnische Post, 7 June 1898. 
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time of Kulin,’ and the rich Bosnian family of Kulenovié of our 
own time is said to derive its name and lineage from him.‘ 

But the recantation of Kulin did not check the growth of the 
Bogomile heresy. Under his successor, Stephen, the numbers of 
the sect increased, and the efforts of Pope Honorius III and his 
legate to preach a crusade against the heretics remained fruitless. 
The holy father might exclaim that ‘the unbelievers in Bosnia, 
just as witches in a cave nourish their offspring with their bare 
breasts, publicly preach their abominable errors, to the great harm 
of the Lord’s flock ;’ but even this mixture of metaphors failed to 
stimulate the flagging zeal of the Hungarian catholics. Even 
when the king of Hungary had pacified his rebellious nobles by the 
golden bull, and was therefore able to turn his attention to 
Bosnian affairs, the proposed crusade fell flat. The king worked 
upon the cupidity of the archbishop of Kalocsa by granting him 
spiritual authority over Bosnia; but the only result was to stiffen 
the backs of the recalcitrant Bosniaks. Imitating their neighbours 
in the Herzegovina, who had lately made a Bogomile their 
prince, they deposed the weak-kneed Stephen and put Matthew 
Ninoslay, a Bogomile by birth and education, in his place. The 
new ban proved, however, more pliant than his poorer subjects. 
Alarmed at the threatening attitude of the king of Hungary, he 
recanted, as Kulin had done before him, and placed his country 
under the protection of St. Peter. But the conversion of their 
prince had little effect upon the masses. The monks of the 
Dominican order might boast that they had converted, if not 
convinced, Ninoslav, but it was felt that stronger measures must 
be taken against his people. In 1234 a crusade was at last 
organised, and for the next five years the Bogomiles of Bosnia 
experienced all those horrors of fire and sword which their 
fellows, the Albigenses, had suffered in the south of France. 
Under different names and in widely different spheres the two 
bodies of heretics had adopted similar doctrines. Indeed, the 
Albigenses had looked to the Bogomile ‘pope,’ or primate, of 
Bosnia for spiritual instruction and advice, and accepted their 
‘vicar’ at his hands. But while historians and poets of renown 
have cast lustre upon the struggles and sufferings of the martyrs 
of Provence the probably equally heroic resistance of the Bosnian 
Bogomiles has made little impression upon literature. Yet it is 
clear that they possessed all the stubborn valour of our own 
puritans. In spite of the conquest of both Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina by the Hungarian king’s son, Koloman, who received 
the former country from the king and the pope as the reward of 


4 The ruins of their Stammburg, Zaskopolje, may be seen near Jajce, almost on 


the spot where, in 1878, the great fight between the Austrians and the insurgents took 
place... - 
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his labours, in spite of the erection of forts and a catholic cathedral 
to keep the unruly passions and heretical inclinations of the people 
in order, the spirit of the Bogomiles remained unbroken. WNino- 
slav, furious at the arbitrary substitution of Koloman for himself, 
once more appeared as their champion, and the great defeat of the 
Hungarians by the Tartars in 1241 not only rid him of his rival, 
Koloman, but freed his land from all fear of Hungarian interven- 
tion for some time to come. Even the incursion of the Tartars 
into Bosnia was a small disadvantage as compared with the 
benefits which that country had derived from their previous 
victory over its foes. Ninoslay now felt himself strong enough to 
assist Spalato in its struggle against the king of Hungary and to 
offer an alliance to Ragusa against the growing power of the 
Servian monarchy. A second crusade in Bosnia in 1246 was not 
more successful than the first, and the pope in placing the Bosnian 
see under the authority of the archbishop of Kalocsa, expressly 
gave as his reason ‘the utter hopelessness of a voluntary conver- 
sion of that country to the true faith.’ Iventhe papal permission 
to use the Slavonic tongue and the Glagolitic characters in the 
catholic service did not win over the Bogomiles to Rome. 
Crusades and concessions had alike failed. 

Ninoslav passes out of sight in 1250, and the next two genera- 
tions are, with the exception of the Turkish supremacy, the 
gloomiest period of Bosnian history. Religious differences and a 
disputed succession made the country an easy prey to the 
ambitious designs of the Hungarian monarchs, who in 1254 sub- 
dued not only Bosnia but the Herzegovina beneath their sway. 
While the latter soon fell under Servian influence the former was 
split up into two parts. South Bosnia was allowed to retain native 
bans; the north, for the sake of greater security, was at first 
entrusted to Hungarian magnates, and then combined with a large 
slice of northern Servia, known as Maéva, in a compact duchy, 
which was conferred upon near relatives of the Hungarian king. 
During this period the history of this distracted land is practically a 
blank. Beyond the names of its successive rulers we have little 
handed down to us by the chroniclers. ‘A sleep as of death,’ in 
the words of a Croatian writer, ‘had fallen upon the country. 
The whole national and religious life of Bosnia had perished 
beneath the cold blasts of the wind from beyond the Save.’ Now 
and again we come upon traces of the old Bogomile spirit and the 
old zeal of the persecutors. Stephen Dragutin, who had been 
driven by his brother from the Servian throne -and had become 
under Hungarian auspices duke of North Bosnia and Matva, was 
specially noted for his ‘conversion and baptism of many heretics,’ 
and it was in answer to his request that the Franciscans, who have 
since played such an important part in Bosnian history, settled in 
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the country. But still the pope complained that ‘the churches 
were deserted and the priesthood uprooted.’ Meanwhile two 
powerful families began to make their influence felt, the Croatian 
clan of Subié and the race of Kotromani¢é, whose founder, a 
German knight, had entered Bosnia in the Hungarian service and 
was the ancestor of the Bosnian kings. The family of Subi¢ was 
at first in the ascendant, and became lords of part and then the 
whole of the land. In fact, early in the fourteenth century one of 
the name ruled, under the title of ‘ban of the Croats and all 
Bosnia,’ a vast tract of territory extending from the Save to the 
Narenta and from the Drina to the Adriatic. But in 1322 he fell 
before a combination of rivals, and young Stephen Kotromanié¢, 
who had been his deputy in Bosnia, became independent and 
united both North and South Bosnia under his sway. 

Stephen Kotromanié proved himself to be the ablest ruler whom 
Bosnia had had since Kulin, and laid the foundations upon which 
his successor built up the Bosnian kingdom. His reign of over 
thirty years was marked by a series of successes. He began in 
1825 by annexing the Herzegovina, which, as we have seen, had 
been under Servian authority for the last two generations, as well 
as the sea coast from the river Cetina as far south as the gates of 
Ragusa. Thus, for the first time in its history, Bosnia had gained 
an outlet on the sea, and was not entirely dependent upon foreigners 
for its imports. The Dalmatian coast with its fine harbours is the 
natural frontage of the country behind, which even at the present 
day touches the sea at only two small points. But in the first 
half of the fourteenth century Bosnia had gained a considerable 
coast-line. Kotromanié even coveted the islands as well, and 
specially Curzola, then under the overlordship of Venice. But here 
his plans failed, although the Ragusans were ready to lend him 
ships for the purpose. He rewarded them by confirming all their 
old trading rights in his country and granting them some territorial 
concessions near the mouth of the Narenta. He took an active, if 
somewhat insidious, part in the operations which King Charles 
Robert of Hungary and his successor, Louis the Great, conducted 
for the restoration of their authority in Croatia and Dalmatia. 
Charles Robert, who had bestowed upon Kotromanié a relative of 
his own wife in marriage, found him a useful ally ; but in the war 
between Louis the Great and the Venetians for the possession of 
Zara the Bosnian ruler was desirous of standing well with both 
sides. At the famous siege of Zara in 1345 and the following year 
he went, at the bidding of Louis, to rescue the town from its Vene- 
tian besiegers. But the crafty Venetians knew their man. They 
gave him a heavy bribe, and offered him a much heavier one if he 
would persuade Louis to abandon the relief of the beleaguered city. 
The money was well spent. At a critical moment of the siege, when 
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it had been arranged that the Hungarian and Bosnian army should 
support the besieged in a sally from the gates, Kotromanié and his 
Bosniaks hung back and the Venetians won the day. The quaint 
chronicle of this famous siege expressly ascribes the defeat of the 
allies to the perfidy of ‘ that child of Belial, Stephen, ban of Bosnia,’ 
and it was largely owing to his subsequent mediation that Zara 
ultimately surrendered to Venice. But Kotromanié soon found 
that he required the good offices of Venice himself. While he had 
been engaged in the west of the Balkan peninsula there had grown 
up in the east under the mighty auspices of Stephen Dusan the 
great Servian empire, which threatened at one moment to swallow 
up Constantinople itself. DuSan is the greatest name in the whole 
history of the peninsula, a name cherished to this day by every 
patriotic Serb. But just as the restoration of Duian’s empire, 
which is the daydream of Servian enthusiasts, would jeopardise the 
existence of modern Bosnia, so the conquests of the great Servian 
czar alarmed the Bosnian ruler of that day. For the first half of 
his reign DuSan was too much occupied with his eastern conquests 
and his law reforms to interfere with his western neighbour. But 
he had not forgotten that the Herzegovina, which Kotromanié had 
annexed, had once belonged to the Servian monarchy, and, as soon 
as he had leisure, he pressed his claims. Both parties accepted the 
mediation of Venice, and for a time peace was preserved. But in 
1349 Kotromanié assumed the offensive, invaded DuSan’s domi- 
nions, and penetrated as far south as the beautiful town of Cattaro, 
at that time part of the Servian empire and now the finest natural 
harbour in the Austrian dominions. Dusan retaliated next year by 
descending upon Bosnia and laying siege to the strong castle of 
Bobovac, the residence of many Bosnian rulers. As has usually 
happened in the history of the country, the persecuted Bogomiles 
flocked to the standard of the invader, and Bosnia seemed to be at 
his feet. But the walls of Bobovac, behind which lay the lovely 
daughter of the ban, resisted his attacks, and he marched away 
southward through the Herzegovina to Cattaro. Next year the hos- 
tilities ceased, and as a further security Kotromanié found a husband 
for his daughter in King Louis the Great of Hungary, his old ally. 

The internal condition of Bosnia was less fortunate, however, in 
the hands of Kotromanié than its external relations. The power 
of the Bogomiles had greatly increased before his accession; they 
had a complete organisation—a spiritual head called djed, or 
‘grandfather,’ with a seat at Janji¢i, and twelve ‘ teachers ’ under 
him—while there was not a single catholic bishop living in the 
country. Moreover the rival orders of Dominicans and Francis- 
cans had begun to fight for the exclusive privilege of applying the 
tortures of the Inquisition to the Bosnian heretics—a conflict 


which naturally favoured the growth of that heresy.. Under these 
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circumstances Kotromanié began his reign by openly favouring the 
Bogomiles, who formed the bulk of his armies and were his best bul- 
wark against foreign aggression so long as he was their protector. 
But in 1340, on the persuasion of the king of Hungary, he committed 
the political blunder of embracing the catholic faith and thus 
making his Bogomile subjects look upon Stephen Duéan as their 
legitimate champion. The evil results of his ecclesiastical policy 
were apparent when the great Servian czar invaded his dominions, 

Stephen Kotromanié died in 1358, and his nephew Tvrtko suc- 
ceeded him. Tvrtko is the greatest name in Bosnian history, and 
his long reign of nearly forty years, first as ban and then as first 
king of Bosnia, marks the zenith of that country’s power. Begin- 
ning his career under circumstances of great difficulty, and even 
driven at one moment from his throne, he lived to make himself 
king not merely of Bosnia, but of Servia, Croatia, and Dalmatia 
as well, and to unite beneath his sceptre a vast agglomeration of 
territory, such as no other Bosnian ruler has ever governed. 

The first seventeen years of his reign were spent in a desperate 
but successful struggle for the mastery of his own house. He was 
a mere boy at the death of his uncle, and his mother, who acted as 
regent, was too weak to cope with the disorders of the time. The 
magnates, many of whom were zealous Bogomiles, were contemp- 
tuous of one who was both a child and a catholic, while they 
would have welcomed the great Servian czar DuSan, had he found 
time to repeat his invasion of Bosnia. But the death of that 
monarch on his way to the siege of Constantinople in 1855 broke 
up the Servian empire for ever and removed all fear of a Servian 
occupation of Bosnia. But with the removal of this danger another 
arose. Louis the Great of Hungary had welcomed the growth and 
independence of Bosnia so long as the Servian empire existed as a 
menace to his own dominions; but, as soon as that empire fell, 
he revived the ambitious designs of his predecessors upon the 
Bosnian realm. As the son-in-law of the late ban he had some 
elaims to the succession, and accordingly set to work to humiliate 
Tvrtko and reduce him to a position of dependence upon the 
Hungarian crown. He compelled him to surrender the Herzegovina 
as the dowry of the Hungarian queen, and to take a solemn oath 
that he would persecute the Bogomiles, that he would support 
Hungary in war, and that either he or his younger brother Vuk 
would always reside at the Hungarian court. In return he allowed 
him to remain Bosnian ban—a mere puppet without power. But 
the crafty Louis, in his desire to be absolute master of Bosni 
overreached himself. Determined to be doubly sure of his vassal, 
Le incited the Bosnian magnates to revolt against their chief. Bu 
those proud nobles, who had never regarded their ban as anything 
more than the first of their order, had no intention of exchanging 
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his easy sway for the iron hand of the Hungarian king. Louis saw 
his mistake, and supported Tvrtko against the barons and the 
Bogomiles. But the rebels would not recognise the authority 
of one who relied upon Hungarian swords to enforce it. Aided by 
his brother they deposed and drove out Tvrtko in 1865, and it 
cost him a desperate struggle to recover his power. Bosnia was 
given up to all the horrors of civil war, and, to crown all, a terrible 
conflagration, the like of which had never been seen before, broke 
out and destroyed everything that came in its way. ‘ At that time,’ 
writes a chronicler, ‘ the highest mountains, with the stones, birds, 
and beasts upon them, were consumed with fire, so that the 
hills became plains, where new corn is sown and many a village 
stands. And in these villages dwell Bogomiles, who boast that 
God set these mountains ablaze for their sake.’ At last Tvrtko 
prevailed, and in 1370 he was undisputed master of the country 
and his brother an exile. 

Freed from all fear of Louis, whose eyes were turned northward 
to Poland, and master of his rebellious barons, Tvrtko began to ex- 
tend his dominions. The decline of the Servian empire gave him 
the opportunity which he sought. Lazar, perhaps the most un- 
fortunate name in Servian history, governed a remnant of that 
realm, which was threatened by dissensions from within and the 
Turks from without. Tvrtko aided him against his domestic rivals 
and received in return large portions of Servian territory, including 
a strip of coast as far as Cattaro and the famous castle and monastery 
of MileSevo, in the present Sandzak of Novi-Bazar, where lay the 
remains of St. Sava, the apostle of the Serbs. In virtue of this 
territory he considered himself the legitimate successor of the 
Servian monarchs, and while Lazar contented himself with the 
modest title of knez, or ‘ prince,’ Tvrtko had himself crowned in 
1376 on the grave of St. Sava at MileSevo with two diadems, that of 
Bosnia and that of Servia. Henceforth he styled himself ‘ Stephen 
Tvrtko, king of the Serbs and of Bosnia and of the coast.’ All his 
successors retained the Servian title and, like the Servian monarchs, 
invariably adopted, as Tvrtko had done, the royal name of Stephen. 
Not a voice was raised against this assumption of kingly power. 
Ragusa, ever anxious to be on good terms with those in authority, 
was the first to recognise him as the legal successor of the Servian 
sovereigns, and promptly paid him the annual tribute which she 
had rendered to them, as well as a sum for trading privileges in 
Bosnia. Venice followed suit and addressed him as ‘king of 
Servia,’ and the king of Hungary was too busy to protest. Tvrtko 
proceeded to live up to his new dignities. He moved his residence 
from Srebrenik to the strong castle of Bobovac, the picturesque 
ruins of which still testify to the past glories of the first Bosnian 
king. Here Tvrtko organised a court on the Byzantine model, as 
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the rulers of Servia had done before him. Rough Bosnian barons 
held courtly offices with high-sounding Greek names, and privileges 
and honours were distributed from the throne. Hitherto Bosnian 
coins had been scarce, and Ragusan, Hungarian, and Venetian pieces 
had fulfilled most purposes of trade. But now money, of which 
excellent specimens still exist, was minted bearing the proud title 
of ‘king’ instead of that of ban, and displaying a visored helmet 
surmounted by a crown of fleurs-de-lis with a hop blossom above. 
Tvrtko took his new office very seriously as a king by the grace of 
God, animated, as he once wrote, ‘with the wish to raise up that 
which is fallen and to restore that which is destroyed.’ 


III. Tue Kines or Bosnia (1876-1463). 


Tvrtko’s first care was to provide himself with an heir to his 
kingdom, and he chose a Bulgarian princess as his queen, by whom 
he had a son, afterwards King Stephen Tvrtko II. But, not con- 
tent with the dignity and the territory which he now possessed, 
the Bosnian monarch aspired to found a sea power. He had, 
as we have seen, already gained a long strip of seaboard from the 
mouth of the Cetina up to the walls of Cattaro. But Ragusa, with 
its harbour Gravosa, the gem of the whole coast, was not, and 
never seemed likely to be, his. He accordingly resolved, as he 
could not capture Ragusa, to found at the entrance of the lovely 
Bocche di Cattaro a new station, which should become its rival and 
the outlet of all the inland trade.’ The picturesque little town of 
Castelnuovo stands on the spot to-day, a place over which for a 
brief period in the present century there floated the British flag. 
Tvrtko next obtained from Venice an admiral for his future fleet, 
and ordered galleys to be built there. And, amidst the confusion 
which followed the death of Louis the Great of Hungary, he ob- 
tained from the little queen Maria, as the price of his friendship, 
the ancient city of Cattaro, which, after having enjoyed the protec- 
tion of the Servian czars, had lately acknowledged the Hun- 
garian rule. The finest fiord in southern Europe was in his 
hands. 

But Tvrtko did not rest here. True to his policy of making 
profit out of the misfortunes of others, he availed himself of the 
disturbances which now broke out in Croatia to take the side of 
the Croats against their queen ard his friend Maria. Croatia was 
soon in his hands, and the Dalmatian towns began to surrender. 
Spalato and Trau, unable to obtain help from Hungary, agreed to 
submit to him by a certain day; but when that day arrived 
Tvrtko was occupied elsewhere. For on the same day on which 


’ In this respect history is repeating itself; for Castelnuovo is to be the terminus 
of the new railway line, connecting the occupied territory with the Bocche. 
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Spalato was to have opened its gates, 15 June 1389, the battle of 
Kossovo was fought, that battle which decided for five centuries the 
fate of the Balkan peninsula. In that memorable conflict, the name 
of which will never be forgotten by the southern Slavs, a Bosnian 
contingent aided the Servian army against the Turks. It was not 
the first time that the Bosniaks had faced their future masters in 
battle. Two years earlier they had helped Prince Lazar to rout a 
Turkish force, and they hoped for the same result on the plain of 
Kossovo. Tvrtko himself was not present at the fight; but his 
trusty lieutenant Vlatko Hranié inflicted heavy losses on the left 
wing of the Turkish host, which was commanded by the sultan’s 
second son. But when the Servian traitor Vuk Brankovié rode off 
the field the faithful Bosniaks gave way. All was lost, and the 
Turkish supremacy was assured. Tvrtko at first believed that his 
army had been successful. There is extant a letter in which the 
city of Florence congratulated him on the glad tidings of victory 
which he had sent. ‘Happy the kingdom of Bosnia,’ says this 
document, ‘ to which it was granted to fight so famous a fight, and 
happiest of all your majesty, for whom, as the victor, the true and 
eternal glory of the heavenly kingdom is appointed.’ 

Even when he had discovered the terrible truth Tvrtko con- 
tinued his Dalmatian campaign instead of concentrating all his 
energies upon the defence of his realm against the Turks. He 
used the brief respite which they gave his land to press on with 
his operations in the west. Here he was speedily successful. All 
the Dalmatian coast towns, except Zara and Ragusa, surrendered 
to him, as well as the large islands of Brazza, Lesina, and Curzola. 
Overjoyed at their submission, he confirmed the privileges which 
they had previously enjoyed, and treated them with the utmost 
consideration. Master of Dalmatia and Croatia in all but the 
name, he assumed in 1390 the title of king of those countries, 
just as fourteen years earlier he had proclaimed himself king of 
Bosnia and Servia. Tvrtko had now reached the summit of his 
power. He had achieved the difficult feat of uniting Serbs and 
Croats under one sceptre ; he had made Bosnia the centre of a great 
kingdom, which possessed a frontage on the Adriatic, from the 
Quarnero to Cattaro, save for the enclaves of Zara and Ragusa, 
which embraced the territory inland as far as the river Drina and 
included part of the modern Sandzak of Novi-Bazar, as well as 
other originally Servian territories. The beginnings of a sea 
power had been formed under his auspices, and Dalmatia in 
union with Bosnia was no Jonger ‘a face without a head.’ Even 
now Tvrtko’s ambition was not appeased. He was anxious to 
conclude a political alliance with Venice anda matrimonial alliance— 
for his wife had just died—with the great house of Habsburg. But 
death prevented the accomplishment of his designs. On 23 March 
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1391 the great Bosnian monarch expired without even being able 
to secure the succession for his son. 

It has been the fortune of each of the various Balkan races to 
produce some great man, who for a brief space has made himself 
the foremost figure of the peninsula. Bulgaria can point to her 
mighty czars Simeon and Samuel, Servia cherishes the memory of 
Stephen Dusan, the Albanians have found a national hero in 
Skanderbeg, Bosnia attained her zenith under Tvrtko I. But in each 
case with the death of the great man the power which he had rapidly 
acquired as rapidly waned. ‘Tvrtko’s realm was no exception to 
this rule. Its founder had not lived long enough to weld his 
conquests into an harmonious whole, to combine catholic Croats 
with orthodox Serbs, Bosnian Slavs with the Latin population of 
the Dalmatian coast towns, Bogomile heretics with zealous 
partisans of Rome. The old Slavonic law of succession, which did 
not recognise the custom of primogeniture, added to the diffi- 
culties by multiplying candidates ; and thus foreign princes found 
an excuse for intervention and the great barons an excuse for 
independence. Deprived of his authority, the king was unable to 
cope with an enemy like the Turk, whose vast hosts were absolutely 
united in their obedience to the rule of one man, and the kings of 
Hungary, instead of assisting their brothers of Bosnia against the 
common foe, turned their forces against a country which might 
have been the bulwark of Christendom. 

The evil effects of Tvrtko’s death were soon felt. His younger 
brother, Stephen Dabiia, who succeeded him, felt himself too feeble 
to govern so large a kingdom, and in 1393 ceded the newly won 
lands of Dalmatia and Croatia to King Sigismund of Hungary. 
The two monarchs met at Djakovo, in Slavonia, and concluded an 
agreement by which Sigismund recognised Dabisa as king of Bosnia, 
while Dabisa bequeathed the Bosnian crown after his death to 
Sigismund. A combination of Bosnian magnates and Croatian 
rebels, however, refused to accept these terms, and Dabisa him- 
self broke the treaty which he had made. An Hungarian invasion 
of his kingdom and the capture of the strong fortress of Dobor, 
on the lower Bosna, at once reduced him to submission, and a 
battle before the walls of Knin, in Dalmatia, finally severed the 
brief connexion between that country and the Bosnian throne. 
To complete Dabiga’s misfortunes, the Turks, who had been in no 
undue haste to make use of their victory at Kossovo, invaded 
Bosnia for the first time in 1392, and gave that country a foretaste 
of what was to come. 

On Dabiia’s death in 1895 the all-powerful magnates, disregard- 
ing the treaty of Djakovo, made his widow, Helena Gruba, regent 
for his son. But they retained for themselves all real power, 
governing their domains as almost independent princes, maintain- 
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ing their own courts and issuing charters, coining their own money 
and negotiating on their own account with foreign states, such as 
the republics of Venice and Ragusa. One of their number, Hrvoje 
Vukéié, towered above his fellows, and his career may be regarded 
as typical of his troublous times. For the next quarter of a century 
Bosnian history is little else than the story of his intrigues, and the 
neighbouring lands of Dalmatia and Croatia felt his heavy hand. 
Even Sigismund, king of Hungary, and his Neapolitan rival, 
Ladislaus, were bidding against one another for his support, and at 
the end of the fourteenth century he was ‘the most powerful man 
between the Save and the Adriatic, the pillar of two kings and 
kingdoms.’ The shrewd Ragusans wrote to him that ‘ whatsoever 
thou dost command in Bosnia is done ;’ the documents of the period 
style him regulus Bosnensis, or ‘ Bosnian kinglet ;’ he called himself 
‘the grand voivode of the Bosnian kingdom and vicar-general of 
the most gracious sovereigns King Ladislaus and King Ostoja, the 
excellent lord, the duke of Spalato.’ The three great islands of 
Brazza, Curzola, and Lesina, and the city of Cattaro owned his 
overlordship, and his name will always be connected with the 
lovely town of Jajce, at the confluence of the Pliva and the Vrbas, 
the most beautiful spot in all Bosnia. Here, above the magnificent 
waterfall on the hill, for which in olden times the Bosnian bans 
and the Croatian kings had striven, Hrvoje bade an Italian 
architect build him a castle. Whether the town of Jajce, ‘ the 
egg,’ derives its name from the shape of the hill or from the fact 
that the castle was modelled on the famous Castello dell’ Uovo at 
Naples, is doubtful. But he is now regarded as the founder of the 
catacombs, which still bear his arms and were intended to serve as 
his family vault. For his capital of Spalato he even issued coins, 
which circulated in Bosnia as freely as the currency of the puppet 
kings whom he put on the throne. What Warwick the kingmaker 
is in the history of England, what the mayors of the palace are in 
the history of France, that is Hrvoje in the annals of medieval 
Bosnia. An ancient missal has preserved for us the features of 
this remarkable man, whose gruff voice and rough manners 
disgusted the courtly nobles of the Hungarian court. But the 
uncouth Bosniak took a terrible revenge on his gentle critics. 
When a wit made fun of his big head and deep voice by bellowing 
at him like an ox, the company laughed at Hrvoje’s discomfiture. 
But when, a little later, the fortune of war put the jester in his 
power, Hrvoje had him sewn into the skin of an ox and thrown 
into the river, with the words, ‘Thou hast once in human form 
imitated the bellowing of an ox, now therefore take an ox’s form 
as well.’ 

The great Turkish invasion, which took place in 1898 and 

* Cf. ‘Die Katakomben von Jajce,’ Wiss. Mitth. ii. 94-107. 
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almost entirely ruined Bosnia, convinced the great nobles that a 
woman was unfitted to rule. Headed by Hrvoje, they accordingly 
deposed Helena Gruba, and elected Stephen Ostoja, probably an 
illegitimate son of Tvrtko, as their king. So long as Ostoja obeyed 
the dictates of his all-powerful vassal he kept his throne. Under 
Hrvoje’s guidance he repulsed the attack of King Sigismund of 
Hungary, who had claimed the overlordship of Bosnia in accordance 
with the treaty of Djakovo, and endeavoured to recover Dalmatia 
and Croatia for the Bosnian crown under the pretext of supporting 
Sigismund’s rival, Ladislaus of Naples. But the latter showed by 
his coronation at Zara as king of both those lands that he had no 
intention of allowing them to become Bosnian possessions, as in the 
days of Tvrtko. Ostoja at this changed his policy, made his peace 
with Sigismund, and recognised him as his suzerain. But he had 
forgotten his maker. Hrvoje, aided by the Ragusans, laid siege to 
the royal castle of Bobovac, where the crown was preserved, and 
when Sigismund intervened on behalf of his puppet summoned an 
‘assembly ’ or ‘ congregation of the Bosnian lords ’ in 1404 to choose 
anew king. This great council of nobles, at which the djed, or 
primate of the Bogomile church, and his suffragans were present, 
is frequently mentioned at this period, and contained in a rude form 
the germs of those representative institutions which in our own 
country sprang from a like origin. Hrvoje easily persuaded the 
council to depose Ostoja and elect Tvrtko II, the legitimate son of 
Tvrtko I, in his place. But Sigismund was not so lightly convinced. 
After a first futile attempt he sought the aid of the pope in a 
crusade against ‘the renegade Arians and Manicheans’ and marched 
into Bosnia in 1408 at the head of a large army. Tvrtko II met 
him beneath the walls of Dobor, on the same spot where, fourteen 
years before, another great battle had been fought. Once again the 
Bosnian forces were defeated. Sigismund took Tvrtko as his 
prisoner to Buda-Pesth, after beheading 126 captive Bosnian nobles 
and throwing their bodies into the yellow waters of the Bosna. The 
victory had decisive results. Hrvoje humbled himself before the 
king of Hungary, and Ladislaus of Naples sold all his rights to 
Dalmatia to the Venetians in despair. But the national party in 
Bosnia was not so easily dismayed. Nothing daunted by the defeat 
of Tvrtko and the desertion of Hrvoje, they restored Ostoja to the 
throne. Utter confusion followed. Sigismund dismembered the 
country, leaving Ostoja the Herzegovina and South Bosnia alone, 
while even there every one did what was right in his own eyes, and 
members of the royal family lived by highway robbery. Well might 
the Ragusans complain that ‘our people travel among the Turks 
and other heathen, yet nowhere have they met with so much harm 
as in Bosnia.’ Yet one step lower was Ostoja to fall. Hard pressed 
by the Hungarians and his rival Tvrtko, he summoned in 1415 the 
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Turks to his aid, and thus set an example which was ultimately 
fatal to his country. 

Since their great invasion in 1398 the Turks had not molested 
Bosnia. Their struggle with Timour the Tartar in Asia and the 
confusion which followed his great victory at Angora had tempo- 
rarily checked their advance in Europe, and it was not till their 
reorganisation under Mohammed I that they resumed their plans. 
They were accordingly free to accept the invitation of Ostoja and 
Hrvoje, who was now in opposition to the Hungarian court, and 
aided them to drive out the Hungarian army. The decisive battle 
was fought near the fortress of Doboj, the picturesque ruins of 
which command the junction of the rivers Bosna and Spreéa. 
A stratagem of the Bosniaks, who cried out at a critical moment, 
‘The Magyars are fleeing,’ won the day. But they could not rid 
themselves of their Turkish allies so easily. In the very next year 
Mohammed appointed his general Isaac governor of the castle of 
Vrhbosna (‘the source of the Bosna’), which stood in the heart 
of the country, on the site of the present capital of Sarajevo, and 
even great Bosnian nobles were not ashamed to hold their lands 
by grace of the sultan and his governor. Under Ostoja’s son, 
Stephen Ostoji¢, who succeeded as king in 1418, the country 
obtained a brief respite from the Turkish garrison, which quitted 
Vrhbosna. But three years later the restoration of Tvrtko II, 
after years of exile, gave the sultan another opportunity for inter- 
vention. For Tvrtko’s title was disputed by Ostoja’s bastard 
son, Radivoj, who called in the Turks to his aid. Tvitko pur- 
chased a temporary peace by the surrender of several towns to 
them; but the fatal secret had been divulged that the sultan 
was the arbiter of Bosnia, and to him two other enemies of the 
king turned, the ‘ despot’ of Servia and Sandalj Hranié¢, a great 
Bosnian magnate of the house of Kosaéa, who was all-powerful in 
the Herzegovina. The two partners bought the Bosnian kingdom 
from the sultan for hard cash, and Tvrtko was once more an exile. 
In 1486 the Turks again occupied Vrhbosna, which from that time 
became a place of arms, from which they could sally forth and 
ravage the land, and when Tvrtko returned in the same year it 
was as a mere tributary of the sultan Murad II, who received an 
annual sum of 25,000 ducats from his vassal, and issued charters 
as the sovereign of the country. Soon Murad overran Servia, and 
occupied the Bosnian towns of Zvornik and Srebrenica, which the 
Servian ‘ despot’ had bought, so that it seemed as if the independ- 
ence of Bosnia was over. Tvrtko knew not which way to turn. 
He implored the Venetians, who twenty years before had taken the 
former Bosnian haven of Cattaro under their protection, and were 
now masters of nearly all Dalmatia, to take over the government of 
his kingdom too. But the crafty republic declined the dangerous 
honour with many complimentary phrases. With Ladislaus IV of 
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Hungary he was more fortunate. He did not, indeed, survive to 
see the fulfilment of the Hungarian king’s promise, for he was 
murdered by his subjects in 1448. But the help of John Hunyady, 
the great champion of Christendom, enabled his successor to stave 
off for another twenty years the final blow which was to annihilate 
the Bosnian kingdom. 

With Tvrtko II the royal house of Kotromanié was extinct, 
and the magnates elected Stephen Thomas Ostoji¢, another 
bastard son of Ostoja, as their king. Ostoji¢é, whose birth and 
humble marriage diminished his influence over his proud nobles, 
came to the conclusion that it would enhance his personal prestige, 
and at the same time strengthen his kingdom against the Turks, 
if he embraced the Roman catholic faith. His father and all 
his family had been Bogomiles, like most Bosnian magnates 
of that time, but Tvrtko II was a catholic and a great patron 
of the Franciscans, who had suffered severely from the Turkish 
inroads. The conversion of Ostoji¢é was full of momentous con- 
sequences for his kingdom; for, although he was personally dis- 
inclined to persecute the sect to which he had belonged, and 
which had practically become the established church of the land, 
the pressure of his protector Hunyady, the Franciscans, and 
the pope soon compelled him to take steps against it. He was 
convinced that by so doing he would drive the Bogomiles, who 
formed the vast majority of the people, into the arms of the Turks, 
and the event justified his fears. But he had little choice, for the 
erection of catholic churches did not satisfy the zeal of the Fran- 
ciscans. Accordingly in 1446 an assembly of prelates and barons 
met at Konjica, the beautiful town on the borders of the Herze- 
govina, through which the traveller now passes on the railway from 
Sarajevo to Mostar. The document embodying the resolutions of 
this grand council has been preserved, and bears the name and 
seal of the king. It provided that the Bogomiles ‘ shall neither 
build new churches nor restore those that are falling into decay,’ and 
that ‘ the goods of the catholic church shall never be taken from it.’ 
No less than 40,000 of the persecuted sect emigrated to the Herze- 
govina in consequence of this decree, and found there a refuge be- 
neath the sway of the great magnate Stephen Vukéi¢, of the house 
of KoSaca, who had made himself practically independent of his 
liege lord of Bosnia and was at the same moment on good terms 
with the Turks and a strong Bogomile. Thus the old Bosnian 
realm was practically divided in two; Stephen Vuktié, by posing 
as a defender of the national faith, received a considerable acces- 
sion of subjects, and the German emperor bestowed upon him in 
1448 the title of Herzog, or duke, of St. Sava, from which his land 
gradually derived its present name of Herzegovina. But both 
Bosnia and the sister land were soon to feel the hand of the Turk. 


W. MiILier. 





The Beginnings of Wessex 


\OME years ago I had a discussion with the late Professor Free- 
man on the value and authenticity of the statements in the 
earlier part of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which ended in his vir- 
tually conceding the position I had maintained, and which had, in 
fact, been also maintained in a modified way by Palgrave, Lappen- 
berg, and others—namely, that all the statements in the Chronicle 
not directly derived from Bede, and dating from before the year 560, 
are untrustworthy. Cerdic and Cynric, the names of the supposed 
founders of the West-Saxon monarchy, are Welsh names and not 
English ones. Cerdic is merely the Welsh Ceredig or Caradoc, and 
the only person of the name known to Bede was a British chief. 
Cynric (or Kenrick) is also a Welsh name. In the Chronicle Cerdie 
is made the son of Elesa, the son of Esla, the son of Giwis. Elesa 
and Esla are apparently forms of one name. Neither of them is 
Teutonic. On the other hand a British king mentioned by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth is called Heli, and Helised is named by the pseudo- 
Asser as a Welsh king contemporary with Alfred. Giwis or Gewissa, 
again, is no Teutonic name. Concerning him the pseudo-Asser 
adds the gloss,—A quo Britones totam illam gentem Gegwis nominant 
(‘Mon. Hist. Brit.’ i. 468). This is confirmed by the ‘ Annales 
Cambriae,’ which in reporting the death of Alfred state, Albrit 
rex Giuoys moritur (ibid. i. 836). It is quite clear that whatever 
truth there may be in the genealogy from Gewissa to Cynric 
given in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle it does not represent a series 
of Teutonic names, but of Welsh ones; and when, under the year 
552, these Welsh names are tacked on to some heroic Teutonic ones, 
Gewissa being made the son of Wig, Wig the son of Freawin, 
Freawin of Freodhogar, Freodhogar of Brand, Brand of Beldeg, 
and Beldeg of Woden, this is the result of an artificial attempt at 
pedigree-making, based on an imagination inspired by the patriotic 
notions of much later times. 

The facts are just as fantastic as the names. Under the year 495 
Cerdic and Cynric, who are called two ealdormen (a phrase involving 
an anachronism), are said to have landed from five ships at Cerdics- 
ora and to have fought with the Walas. In the year 514 we are 
told the West-Saxons came to Britain in three ships and landed at 
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Cerdicsora. The two statements are inconsistent in date and in 
the number of ships, while the name Cerdicsora, compounded of 
the Latin word ora and the name Cerdic, seems an impossible 
one as a Teutonic gloss. We further read that in the year 501 
Port came to Britain and landed at Portsmouth with his two sons 
Bieda and Megla, and slew (not the Walas but) a young British man. 
Here Port has been evidently manufactured out of the Latin Portus 
and is duly made to land at Portsmouth. Bieda and Megla are 
very un-Teutonic in look, and Megla seems to be certainly a Welsh 
gloss. Justas Port is made to land at Portsmouth, so Wihtgar and 
Stuf are connected with the Isle of Wight. Wihtgar is assuredly 
merely condensed from Wihtgara, ‘the men of Wiht,’ and Wiht is a 
name which is a vast deal older than the sixth century, being 
simply the ancient Vectis. Under the year 534 Stuf and Wihtgar 
are called the nephews of Cerdic and Cynric (who were themselves 
father and son), and we are further told they were given the island 
which had been conquered by their uncles the previous year. 
Wihtgar, whose death is entered in the year 544, is quite naturally 
buried at Wiht gara byrig. In reading these statements we must 
further remember that the Isle of Wight is said by Bede to have 
been settled by Jutes and not by Saxons, and it is not until the later 
days of Ceadwalla that the West-Saxons are made by Bede first to 
conquer the island. 

In 508 Cerdic and Cynric are said to have defeated a British 
king named Natanleod and killed 5,000 of his men, ‘and thence- 
forward the district as far as Cerdicsford (i.e. Charford) was called 
Natan leaga.’ Here we have another artificial etymology, derived 
from a geographical name. The name Natan leod has been con- 
structed out of Netley, in Hampshire, by a quite elementary method 
of etymology, and is neither connected with Nectan, as Professor 
Earle suggests, nor does it mean king of the Nattas, as Dr. Guest 
naively argued. 

As Cerdic and Cynric are made to land at Cerdicsora, so they 
fight with the Brettas at Cerdicsford and Cerdicsleaga in 519 and 
527. Nota word ofall this is mentioned by Bede, who tells us he col- 
lected the history of the West-Saxons from Bishop Daniel, a very 
learned person and bishop of Winchester. He knows nothing of 
Cerdic or Cynric or the other names, nor do they occur in the early 
genealogies attached to Nennius, and it seems quite clear that, like 
Port and Wihtgar, they had been made up out of geographical 
names. The very dates are outrageous: Cerdic, like Hengist, is 
made to reign forty years in Britain, and after his death Cynric is 
made to reign twenty-six years more (see Kemble’s comment on 
this, ‘ The Saxons in England,’ i. 80, note). 

The only thing that remains out of all the story, so far as I 
can see, is the fact of the occurrence in early, times of certain 
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names like Cerdicsford, Cerdicsora, Cerdicsley, &c. &c., in Hamp- 
shire, &c., to which may be added a place called Ceardices beorg, a 
barrow or mound situated at Stoke, near Hurstbourne, and men- 
tioned in a charter of Edward the Elder in the ‘Cod. Dipl.’ no. 
1077 (see Earle’s ‘ Parallel Chronicles,’ p. 282), and the possibility of 
some series of Welsh princely names having been incorporated in 
the story and converted into leaders of Saxon freebooters. 

The result of this analysis is most consistent with the a priori 
probabilities of the case. It has always been a puzzle to know 
from whence. Saxon invaders could have come in the end of the 
fifth and the beginning of the sixth century. The Saxons, like the 
Franks, were the freebooters of the fourth and fifth centuries, and 
their raids were things of the past in the year 500. Another set 
of tribes were active then and in the succeeding centuries, and we 
know their distribution so well that it has always been a puzzle to 
me to guess whence Cerdic and Cynric are supposed to have derived 
their followers. 

Again, as we know from many sources, the Saxons had invaded 
and settled in Britain long before the period in question, and had, 
in fact, become good Roman citizens here. The story of their 
arrival in three ships, again, is a mere repetition of the stories 
about the Lombards, about the Jutes, &c. It is very singular 
that in invading Britain we are assured that they passed along so 
much of the south coast and first landed at Charmouth in Dorset. 

Having got rid of the story as told in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, we are in a position to examine some alternative one. 
In the first place, then, modern writers have been too much im- 
pressed by the fact that Winchester was the later capital of 
Wessex and the seat of the later Wessex see, and have supposed that 
it was the focus of the earlier community of Wessex, of which 
Hampshire is often treated as a kind of nucleus. This is an entire 
mistake. Winchester was not the earliest capital of Wessex, nor 
the seat of its first bishop. This was along way from Hamp- 
shire, and we have every reason to believe that Hampshire did not 
become a part of Wessex until it was conquered by Ceadwalla. 
Bede, our best authority, tells us that the Jutes colonised Kent, 
the Isle of Wight, and a certain district opposite to the Isle of Wight. 
His words are : 

De Jutarum origine sunt Cantuarii et Uictuarii, hoc est ea gens, quae 
Uectam tenet insulam et ea quae usque hodie in provincia Occidentalium 
Saxonum Jutarum natio nominatur, posita contra ipsam insulam 
Uectam.! 

Again, in a later chapter we read how on the invasion of the 

Isle of Wight by Ceadwalla two young princes, the sons of its 

king, Arnald, fled to the neighbouring province of the Jutes, where 
' Hist. Eccl. i. 15. 
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they were overtaken and put to death in a place called Ad Lapidem 
(that is to say, at Stoneham, on the Itchen, above Southampton). 
Before they were killed we are told that Cyniberht, the abbot of a 
monastery at Hreutford (i.e. Redbridge, in Hants), went to the 
king, who was then in those parts, recovering from the wounds 
he had received in the island, asking that the young princes 
might be first permitted to partake of the sacraments, to which he 
consented (Hist. Eccl. iv. 14). Again, we are told in the same chapter 
that the river Homelea, which falls into the Solent, flows through 
the territory of the Jutes (per terras Jutorum). This is the modern 
Hamble. It is clear from these passages that a considerable por- 
tion of the county of Hampshire was a Jutish territory, and did not 
form a part of the original Wessex at all. I believe myself that 
this was the case with the whole of the county, and I know of no 
evidence to the contrary. 

We further know the name of the Jutish tribe which occupied 
it. As the Jutes of Kent are called the Cantuarii or Cantwara, and 
the Jutes of Wight the Victuarii or Wihtwara, so the Jutes of 
Hants were known as the Meanwara. Bede tells us that on the 
baptism of Aidilualch, the king of the South-Saxons, his sponsor 
and patron Wulfhere, king of Mercia, made over to him two pro- 
vinces—namely, the Isle of Wight and the province of the 
Meanuari (op. cit. iv. 13), and this became the territory of the early 
see of Winchester, which see was, in all probability, conterminous 
with the Jutish province on the mainland and in the Isle of Wight. 
These Mainwaras still survive in the family name Mainwaring, 
and they also left their mark on the topography of the country. 
They are mentioned in a charter of Egbert (see Birch, Cartul. Sax. 
i. 548), where the name is spelt Meonwara anda place name is written 
Meon. A still more substantial token of their presence is the fact 
that several places in the county of Hants still bear their name, such 
as East and West Meon, and the hundreds of Meonstoke and Mans- 
bridge. A district in the south-west of Sussex, bordering on the 
Solent, called the Manhode, perhaps also preserves their name. 

The burden of my remarks, however, is that Hampshire and 
the Isle of Wight formed no part of the original Wessex, but were 
conquered by the kings of Wessex much later than is generally 
supposed. Nay, more, they were not part of the original Saxon 
land at all, but Jutish. 

If we go westward from Hampshire, and turn to the counties 
of Dorset, Devon, Somerset, and Wilts, we must come to the same 
conclusion. The tradition as preserved in the books is clearly that 
these districts, like Hants, were conquests. The names of their in- 
habitants—namely, Dursaetas, Defnsaetas, Somersaetas, and Wil- 
saetas—show that they were occupied by colonists and others who 
planted themselves on British ground, and were in no wise the original 
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homeland of the West-Saxons in Britain. This excludes from the 
original Wessex the whole country bordering the English Channel, 
and, in fact, the whole of England south of the Thames except Berk- 
shire, and is a conclusion quite inconsistent with the accepted view 
of the planting of the original Wessex by colonists from beyond the 
sea, imported by Cerdic and Cynric. Whither, then, are we to turn 
for a solution.of the question? It seems to me that we have an 
excellent clue if we consider what was the original capital of Wessex 
and the seat of its original bishopric before it was moved to Win- 
chester. This was no other than Dorchester in Oxfordshire, 
situated at the junction of the Thames and the Thame, and therefore 
in a commanding position. This being the capital, Wessex pro- 
bably included the counties of Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and 
Northamptonshire, and parts of Berkshire and Herts. The West- 
Saxons were thus geographically the exact complement of the East- 
Saxons, who occupied Essex, Middlesex, and Herts east of the 
Chilterns. It was not from the south coast and from the two or 
three shiploads of freebooters who are said to have landed there 
that they were derived ; but they doubtless advanced up the Thames 
valley from the original Littus Saxonicum where their ancestors had 
long lived. Whence their royal house was derived is another 
matter, full of difficulty and romance. The names of their early 
kings are partially Welsh and partially Anglian. The eventual solu- 
tion of the question, if it be soluble, must take this fact into con- 
sideration. Meanwhile it seems plain that the story of the founda- 
tion of Wessex as told in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is quite 
fabulous. It was doubtless the invention of the author of the 
earliest edition of the Chronicle, which in my opinion was not com- 
posed till the reign of Edward the Elder. This is supported by the 
occurrence of the name Stuf in the accounts above cited. Stuf is 
a Scandinavian name, and a Skald who bore it is mentioned by 
Snorro. It is most improbable that such a name should have 
occurred in Britain till the ninth century. 
Henry H. Howorru. 





The British Colony in Parts, 1792-93 


'I\HE French Revolution drew to Paris enthusiasts from all parts 

of the world, but as far asI can judge the British visitors out- 
numbered those of any other nationality, and that revolution being 
regarded by them as a French 1688, they were the most prominent 
in their demonstrations of sympathy. It is true that on Cloots’s 
memorable deputation of 19 June 1790 only four British subjects— 
Dr. Price and companions quite unknown to fame, named Procter, 
Townsend, and Brown '—can be positively traced; but seventeen 
months later, when the monarchy had disappeared, and when war 
between England and France was becoming imminent, those 
British visitors whom the excesses of the Revolution had not 
frightened away had a demonstration all to themselves. 

On Sunday, 18 Nov. 1792, they assembled at a dinner at White’s 
Hotel, or the Hotel d’Angleterre, 8 Passage des Petits-Péres, to 
celebrate the victories of the French arms. The Passage des 
Petits-Péres was constructed in 1779. It led from the Rue Notre- 
Dame des Victoires to the monastery of the Petits Péres, or Austin- 
friars. Starting from south to north, it turned midway at a right 
angle from west to east. The houses facing the east backed on the 
Rue Vivienne, while those facing the south had the monastery 
grounds at the back. That part of the Passage running from 
south to north is now a portion of the Rue de la Banque, for in 1844 
the opening was continued northwards to the Bourse and received 
that name. White’s Hotel was situated in a court, and the site 
is now occupied by the Galerie des Petits-Péres, which leads from 
5 Rue de la Banque to the Rue Vivienne. The adjoining house 
was called the Hotel des Etats-Unis. Both hotels were probably 
patronised by British visitors, and Americans also stayed at White’s, 
for in October 1793 Livingstone and Gregory dated therefrom a letter 
to Robespierre offering to supply American flour. The house had 
then taken the name of Hotel de Philadelphie.? We shall presently 
see that the committee appointed at this dinner numbered fifty, and 
assuming that another fifty were present, it is not likely that the two 


! Probably a mechanician, and afterwards a teacher of languages, in Paris. 
® Papiers trouvés chez Robespierre. 
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hotels together could accommodate more tlian a hundred guests. 
However this may be, the toasts included ‘the speedy abolition of 
hereditary titles and feudal distinctions in England,’ ‘ the coming 
convention of Great Britain and Ireland’ (this forestalled the Act of 
Union), ‘the lady defenders of the Revolution, particularly Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith, Miss Williams, and Mrs. Barbauld,’ ‘ Paine and the 
new way of making good books known by a royal proclamation and 
King’s Bench prosecution,’ ‘the English patriots Priestley, Fox, 
Sheridan, Christie, Cooper, Tooke, and Mackintosh.’ But what 
interests us moré than the toasts was the adoption of an address to 
the Convention. It was in these terms : * 


Address of the English, Scotch, and Irish resident and domiciled 

in Paris. 

Citizen Legislators,—The British and Irish citizens now in Paris, ani- 
mated by the sentiment of liberty which your principles have imparted to 
the French republic, assembled on Sunday, 18 November, to celebrate the 
brilliant successes of your arms, and were unanimously of opinion that it was 
their duty to offer to the representatives of so great.a nation the tribute of 
their congratulations on events which essentially interest all peoples who 
aspire to be free. Receive, then, citizen legislators, this pure and fraternal 
homage of men who have ever applauded the sacred principles upon which 
you have sworn to base the new government which you are about to give 
to your country. Hitherto wars have been undertaken only to satiate the 
vilest passions ; they have consequently been conducted only by the most 
iniquitous methods. You have taken up arms solely to make reason and 
truth triumph. It doubtless appertained to the French nation to enfran- 
chise Europe, and we rejoice to see it fulfilling its great destinies. Let us 
hope that the victorious troops of liberty will lay down their arms only 
when there are no more tyrants or slaves. Of all these pretended 
governments, works of the fraud of priests and coalesced tyrants, there will 
soon remain only a shameful memory. Peoples enlightened by your ex- 
ample will blush to have bowed servile heads so long under a yoke debas- 
ing for human nature. 

Our good wishes, citizen legislators, render us impatient to see the 
happy moment of this great change, in the hope that it will no sooner 
arrive than we shall see the formation of a close union between the 
French republic and the English, Scotch, and Irish nations, a union 
which cannot fail to ensure entire Europe the enjoyment of the rights of 
man and establish on the firmest bases universal peace. We are not the 
only men animated by this sentiment. We doubt not that they would 


* Archives Nationales, C. 242. The address, apparently in Stone’s writing, fills 
& page and a half of a sheet of foolscap, the ink now much faded. The signatures 
from Tweddell to Rayment occupy in two columns the rest of the second page, the 
remaining names being written on the other half of the sheet in a single column, and 
one president and secretary signing at the top ofasecond column. Stone and O’Reilly, 
it will be observed, inadvertently sign twice over. The signatures are now published 
for the first time. The version of the address given in the Moniteur contains some 
slight inaccuracies. 
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be also manifested by the great majority of our counirymen if public 
opinion were consulted, as it ought to be, in a national convention. 

As for us, who are at present making Paris our residence, we gladly 
embrace this opportunity of declaring that in the whole course of the Re- 
volution, and notwithstanding the abrupt departure of our ambassador, 
we have constantly experienced on the part of the French nation senti- 
ments of the frankest cordiality and sincerest friendship. 

Paris, 24 Nov. 1792, first year of the French republic. Signed by us, 
members of the committee nominated for that purpose. 

Francis Tweddell. Thos. MacDermott. 

Matthew Bellewes. William Ricketts. 

John Frost. Robert Rayment. 

Richard Joyce. William Francis Jackson. 

Joseph Green. Robert Merry. 

J. Skill. Robert May O’Reilly. 

J. Usher Quaterman. J. E. Macdonnel. 

David Gibson. William Watts. 

Thomas Armfield. Thomas Marshall. 

Edward Fitzgerald. John Oswald, 

William Duckett. John ‘Walker, sen. 

J. O’Neill. Thomas Potier. 

Edward Ferris. L. Masquerier. 

B. Murray. R. Smyth. 

J. H. Stone, President. N. Hickson. 

Joseph Webb. T. J. Gastineau. 

William Newton. Stephen Sayre. 

J. Tickell. Henry Sheares. 

Harrold Mowatt. John Sheares. 

Pearce Lower. Rose. 

Bernard MacSheehy. John Bradley. 

Jeremie Curtayn. William Maxwell. 

William Choppin. B. Bulmer. 

William Wardell. Cesar Colclough. 

N. Madgett. J. H. Stone, President. 

James Gamble. Robert M. O’Reilly, Secretary. 
(Wait for the President's reply.) 


The address was not presented till the 28th. This delay may 
be attributed to a resolution to wait for the arrival of Joel Barlow 
and John Frost,‘ who on 9 Nov. had been deputed by the London 
Society for the Diffusion of Constitutional Information to take over 
an address. They wrote on the 27th from White’s Hotel to the 
president of the Convention, asking that a day might be arranged 
for receiving them. The following day at noon was fixed. Both 
addresses were accordingly presented on the 28th. First came 
Stone and the forty-nine other members of the White’s Hotel com- 
mittee. Thomas Paine had doubtless been at the meeting, for we 


* A blank must have been left for his signature. 
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have seen that his health was drunk, but himself sitting in the 
Convention he obviously could not sign an address to that body. 

The address from London was doubtless read by Barlow. The 
version published by the Moniteur (29 Nov. 1792) contains numerous 
inaccuracies, but without detailing these it is enough to say that 
the society had sent a thousand pairs of shoes for the French 
soldiers, and promised to send a thousand more weekly for at least 
six weeks. 

Before seeing what became of the memorialists let us note the 
history of these gatherings at White’s. The chief authority is 
Captain George Monro, who, on the withdrawal of the British 
embassy in August 1792, had been left in Paris to send information 
to his government. ‘I have sent a very good man,’ wrote Bland 
Burges to Lord Auckland on 17 Aug. 1792, ‘to look about him in 
Paris after they [Lord Gower and Lindsay] come away, and who 
will let us know from day to day what passes.’® It was evidently 
part of Monro’s duty to keep an eye on British visitors, and, if this 
made him virtually a spy, it was natural that the English authori- 
ties should desire to be posted up in the movements of men, some 
of whom, as he wrote, were ‘ ready to put anything in execution that 
would injure their country, let the measure be never so desperate.’ 
The better, therefore, to discharge his duty, Monro actually went to 
lodge at White’s. He was doubtless present at the dinner of 28 
Nov., and he forwarded to the Foreign Office a copy of the address 
to the Convention, but without the signatures. On 17 Dec. he 
reported that the ‘ party of conspirators’ had ‘formed themselves into 
a society,’ and we know from the Moniteur (xv. 58) that on 5 Jan. 
they gave formal notice of the formation of the Society of Friends 
of the Rights of Man, which was to meet twice a week. The first 
meeting was held on 16 Dec., when the president of the Mail section 
delivered a speech, a copy of which was forwarded to the Foreign 
Office by Monro. Merry was president, and a Dr. Edwards had 
arrived to join Maxwell; but Paine was then staying in the pro- 
vinces, ‘ ill or pretending to be so,’ Stone had returned to England, 
and Frost had removed to cheaper lodgings. On 27 Dec. Monro 
reports that many of the party had become friends of royalty, 
though there were still many ‘who would stand at nothing to ruin 
their country.’ Four days later he describes the remnant as 
‘benéath the notice of any one, struggling for consequence among 
themselves, jealous of one another, differing in opinion, and even 
insignificant in a body.’ With few exceptions they were ‘heartily 
tired of politics and addresses. Tom Paine’s fate [outlawry] and 
the unanimity of the English has staggered the boldest of them, 
and they are now dwindling into nothing. On 11 Jan. 1793 
ancther address was advocated by Paine and Merry, but was so 


5 Auckland’s Journals. 


xzx32 
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warmly opposed by Frost and Macdonald (Macdonnel) that ‘ the 
dispute nearly ended in blows. I cannot tell how it ended, as 
things are kept very secret.’° Henry Redhead Yorke tells us the 
particulars. The address invited the Convention to liberate enslaved 
England. He opposed it, and ‘ we carried it ’—that is to say, the 
address was rejected—‘ by a majority of one.’ It was, however, 
again brought forward, whereupon Yorke and Johnson drew up a 
remonstrance and seceded. This second address was presented to 
the Convention on 22 Jan., but I have not found it in the national 
archives. 

A’London bookseller named Thompson arrived about this time, 
and denounced Monro as a spy who ‘ had joined the society to find 
out what they were doing.’ Monro’s despatches cease in February 
17938, and he then returned to England, his place being taken by 
one Somers, who, until the end of February, wrote letters to 
Monro and Bland Burges, using mercantile terms to disguise 
political news. Monro is said, indeed, to have been arrested, and 
to have owed his release to Paine,’ but his apprehension was not 
ordered by the committee of general security till 9 May 1793,* and 
the search which was then to be made for him at the Café Anglais, 
Palais Royal, was evidently ineffectual. One of Monro’s latest 
items of information was the arrival of Sampson Perry, of whom 
we shall hear more in connexion with Choppin. 

The club was dissolved after a warm discussion in February 1793, 
but some further light is thrown on the English gatherings at 
White’s by a long denunciation made to the Place Vendome section 
on 8 March 1794 by Arthur, a member of the commune, of 
English extraction, who seems to have made it his business to 
play the spy on British residents. Arthur depicted Stone as a man 
pretending sympathy with the Revolution, but intimate with Brissot 
and Pétion, and especially with General Miranda. He was also 
intimate with Milnes, whom the intercepted Lille letters had shown 
to be an agent of Pitt’s.° Stone was also intimate with Robert 


* 0. Browning, Despatches of Earl Gower. 

7 Conway’s Life of Paine. 8 Arch. Nat., A. F. ii.* 288. 

® Here Arthur seems to have confused William Miles, who had been in Paris in 
1791, and in 1793 had received a pension of 3001. for his quasi-diplomatic services, 
with James Milne, or Mylne, an English mechanician, who, prior to the Revolution, 
had introduced spinning and carding machines, and had received a pension of 300 
francs. That pension was confirmed by the Assembly in August 1791, and in 
the previous May it had ordered a competitive trial between his spinning machine 
and that of a fellow Englishman, Philemon Pickford. The latter received 3,000 francs 
for erecting his machine in a room at the Paris hospital. Milne died at Paris in 1804, 
his sons continuing the business. He seems to have been allowed a building at 
the royal shooting-box of La Muette for his factory, for on 20 Feb. 1793 he addressed 
a complaint respecting this to the Convention, which, however, declined to consider it. 
He had probably been ousted from La Muette. The Lille letters, which really seem 
to have been the lost property of an English spy, said; ‘ Milne’s plans are approved of 
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Smith [Sir Robert Smyth], now arrested. Milnes gave dinners 
and balls nearly all the week at White’s, a kind of English tavern 
in the Passage des Petits-Peres, now called Hotel Philadelphie. At 
one of these orgies [sic] a dispute arose between Thomas Paine 
and another Englishman, who struck Paine in the face, but after 
escaping and being for some time in concealment had become 
reconciled with Paine. Stone kept his carriage before the Revolu- 
tion, but had now opened a printing office, and had claimed his 
wife’s release, as being himself a compositor (artisans were exempt 
from arrest). Stone, however, was about to divorce her, and 
doubtless intended to marry again. She had brought him 600/. or 
800/. Gamble, the engraver, was co-proprietor with White, having 
been surety for him." 

The Place Vendome section committee not only entered this 
long statement, which I have summarised, on its minutes, but 
ordered a copy to be sent to the committee of general security. It 
is obviously a mixture of fact and fiction. Paine’s assailant was 
Captain John Grimston, R.A., for Sherwin in his ‘ Life of Paine’ 
states that Grimston, at an hotel dinner, struck Paine, and might 
have been punished with death, but that Paine procured him a 
passport and paid for his journey back to England. These last 
details require confirmation, but we see that the quarrel was made up, 
and the records of the committee of general security show that Grim- 
ston, who was living with a Captain Bingham at St. Germain, was 
summoned to appear before it on 9 May 1793, and on the 16th was 
ordered to quit Paris within seven and France within fourteen days. 
He was to have a passport for any destination he might choose."! 
Some of Arthur’s gossip was thus ten months old. The hotel-keeper 
White was arrested on 9 May 1793, probably on account of the 
Grimston affair. A Christopher White, manufacturer, aged 20, 
imprisoned from October 1793 to November 1794, may have been 
his son, and Anna Gray, wife of White, aged 48, incarcerated 
during the same period with her two daughters, 16 and 14, was 
probably his wife. 

In tracing the antecedents and subsequent careers of the 
members of the deputation the alphabetical order will be most 
convenient, for the signatures to the address show no arrangement 
of any kind, but I may make an exception for two men, so well 
known that little need be said of them—William Francis Jackson 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Monro, strangely enough, does 
not mention Jackson, whose name heads the second page of 
signatures, yet he can scarcely have been any other than the 
Rev. William Jackson, ex-factotum to the notorious Duchess of 
by Pitt, but his late fever will keep him in England some time longer.’ This possibly 


refers to William Miles, whose Memoirs were published in 1891. 
” Arch. Nat., F. 7, 2475, p. 187. " Tbid. A. F. ii.* 288. 
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Kingston, who, originally clerk at a Moravian chapel in London,'* 
went to Oxford, but did not graduate, was curate at St. Mary-le- 
Strand, wrote for or edited the Public Ledger, Morning Post, 
and Whitehall Evening Post, was a prisoner for debt in the King’s 
Bench, and ultimately poisoned himself at Dublin in order to 
avoid execution for high treason. It is true that this Jackson 
is nowhere credited with a second Christian name, but there 
can scarcely have been two William Jacksons in Paris, both 
Jacobins to boot. He must also have been the Jackson who, 
along with a Frenchman named Garnier, had on 11 May 1792 
submitted to the Assembly a scheme for obtaining news in twenty- 
four hours from the most distant frontier. This apparently 
anticipated Chappe’s invention of semaphore signals, but the 
Assembly declined to entertain it. In August 1793 he obtained 
exemption from the general arrest of British subjects, as being 
in the employ of the French government. Jackson’s mission 
to Ireland in 1795, his misplaced confidence in Cockayne, a 
London attorney, his conviction, and his suicide in the dock to 
save his family from the confiscation of his small property are 
well known.’ His acquaintance with Paine at White’s Hotel 
lends additional pathos to the employment of his prison hours in 
writing an answer to the ‘ Age of Reason.’ Paine, indeed, had then 
told him that he was writing a book against all revealed religion 
as nothing but nonsense and imposture. 

It is needless to summarise the career of so well known a man 
as Lord Edward Fitzgerald. It is enough to speak of his brief visit 
to Paris. He arrived on 26 Oct. 1792, and gave his address as le 
citoyen Edouard Fitzgerald, Hotel de White, Passage des Petits- 
Peres, pres du Palais Royal. ‘I lodge,’ he wrote to his mother, the 
Duchess of Leinster, ‘ with my friend Paine; we breakfast, dine, 
and sup together. .. . I pass my timevery quietly; read, walk, and 
go quietly to the play. . . . I go a good deal to the Assembly.’ A 
subsequent letter, undated, says, ‘I dine to-day with Madame 
Sillery.’ According to the latter, better known as Madame de Genlis, 
Fitzgerald, at a performance of Kreutzer’s Italian opera ‘ Lodoiska,’ 
was struck by a face closely resembling that of Sheridan’s recently 
deceased wife, of whom he had been enamoured. He found that this 
was the famous Pamela, the reputed daughter of the Duke of Orleans 
and Madame de Genlis, but-more probably, as has been ascertained of 
late years, the offspring of a Newfoundland fisherman’s daughter 
named Sims.'* He got Stone, who was also at the theatre, to 
introduce him. Now ‘ Lodoiska,’ which was brought out in 1791, 


#2 Andrews, History of British Journalism. 


3 See Dict. of National Biography, xxix. 110, 111; and Fitzpatrick’s Secret Ser- 
vice under Pitt. 


" Dict. of Nationa! Biography, xix. 142, 143 ; Academy, 1892. 
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had had a run of more than fifty nights, was revived on 1 Nov. 
1792, and repeated on 20 December. If Madame de Genlis’ 
account is to be relied on, Fitzgerald’s introduction to Pamela 
must have taken place on 1 November. But this would not agree 
with her statement that on her leaving Paris with Pamela for 
Tournay, two or three days afterwards, he joined them at the first 
post, that they reached Tournay in the beginning of December, and 
that three weeks after he married Pamela. Madame de Genlis’ 
stay in Paris was extremely short, for she was subject to arrest as 
an émigrée. She could not have been there on 1 Nov. ‘ Lodoiska,’ 
therefore, could not have been the piece at which the introduction 
occurred. This is not a material point. Madame de Genlis is less 
excusably inaccurate when she asserts that she would not give 
Fitzgerald her adoptive daughter’s hand till he had obtained his 
mother’s consent, that he accordingly went over to England to 
obtain this, and that he returned in a few days. Fitzgerald’s 
letter to his mother, written on arriving in London with his bride 
on 2 Jan. 1793, implies that the duchess’s consent, or rather re- 
cognition, had only that day been given. It is clear that Fitz- 
gerald had not gone to London to obtain her previous consent, 
but had married on 27 December either without asking consent 
or without waiting for the answer." As to the British dinner, 
the London newspapers represented Lord Edward Fitzgerald and 
Sir Robert Smyth as having there renounced their titles, one of 
the toasts being ‘the abolition of all hereditary titles.’ This led 
to Fitzgerald being cashiered from the army. 

Of Thomas Armfield,'* Matthew Bellewes, B. Bulmer, and John 
Bradley nothing is known. Bulmer may have been the father of a 
well-known printer, William Bulmer. I pass on to William Choppin, 
who became curiously mixed up in the trial of Marat. Born in 
1764, full of enthusiasm for the Revolution, he seems to have 
migrated with Paine from White’s Hotel to lodgings in the Faubourg 
St.-Denis. There, at any rate, they were fellow-lodgers in April 1793, 
together with Johnson, a young surgeon from Derby, who had 
accompanied Redhead Yorke to Paris. Johnson stabbed himself 
twice with a knife, and announced to Choppin from the top of the 
stairs that he had killed himself. As though dying he gave Paine 
his watch and drew up a will dividing his personal effects between 
Paine and Choppin. This will contained the following passage: ‘ I 
came to France to enjoy liberty, but Marat has murdered it. I 
cannot endure the grievous spectacle of the triumph of imbecility 


8 The duc de Chartres, the future King Louis-Philippe, was present, and signed 
the register. 

® A Sophia Armfield, buried at Montmartre cemetery in 1810 at the age of 92, had 
apparently a brother, for she is described as a ‘dutiful daughter, good sister, and 
sincere friend.’ 
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and inhumanity over talent and virtue.’ Paine, moreover, gave 
Brissot, for publication in his Patriote Francais, a paragraph 
drawn up by Johnson himself to the effect that an Englishman, 
abjuring his country from detestation of kings, but heartbroken to 
find in France the hideous mask of anarchy, had resolved on suicide, 
and before dying had written these words. Johnson was really 
alive and well, and is said to have been annoyed at the appearance 
of the paragraph, but he had himself indited it and had begun the 
mystification..’ Marat’s trial came on just at this time, and the 
perfectly irrelevant question of this sham suicide was dragged into 
it. Paine, Choppin, Johnson, and Sampson Perry were called as 
witnesses.'® Perry, in an unpublished letter to 2 Madame Lavit,'® 
might well say : ‘On the whole it is 9 mysterious affair, and ought 
to be cleared up. Some people regard it as a farce, others as a 
tragedy.’ Choppin and Johnson left Paris for Switzerland in 
November 1798, just in time to escape detention.”” They wrote 
from Bale to Paine, as he informed Lady Smyth, ‘ highly pleased 
with their escape from France, into which they had entered with an 
enthusiasm of patriotic devotion.’ Two days afterwards a guard 
arrived at night to arrestthem. This was apparently in September 
or October 1798, when all the English were seized as hostages for 
Toulon. 

Cesar Colclough, eldest son of Vesey Colclough, of Tintern 
Abbey, county Wexford (commonly called Sir Vesey, as heir male of 
the last baronet, though the title did not descend to him), was born 
in 1766. His mother was Catherine, daughter of John Grogan, of 
Johnstown, Wexford. Vesey was high sheriff of Wexford in 1767, 
and M.P. for that county from 1769 till his death in 1794. Casar 
was imprisoned at Paris with the other British subjects. He amused 
himself with carpentry, and taking back that taste with him to Ire- 
land on his release, he made a part of Tintern Abbey his workshop. 
Many of his tools remained there long after his death. During his 
residence in France his younger brother John represented Wexford, 
and in 1807 stood for re-election, nominating Sheridan as his 
colleague, in opposition to the other outgoing member, Alcock. On 
the morning of the election there was a duel between Colclough and 
Alcock, in which the former was killed. Alcock, who was elected, 
was put on trial, but was acquitted. The legend runs that remorse 
made him insane,”! but of this I find no confirmation. This tragic 


1” Johnson’s own account was that he was excited by the fear that Paine would 
lose his life for his vote in favour of Louis XVI. 

18 Moniteur, 3 May, 1793; Arch. Nat., W. 269. Paine, unlike his three fellow- 
countrymen, had to be examined through two interpreters, and knowing, perhaps, 


that he would be a witness, he had not voted in the Convention on the prosecution. 
'9 Arch. Nat., W. 269. 


*° Conway, Life of Paine. 
21 Barrington, Personal Sketches. 
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event probably led to or hastened Cesar’s return to look after the 
embarrassed estate left by his extravagant brother. In 1818 he 
became himself M.P. for Wexford, and in the same year married 
Jane Stratford, daughter of John Kirwan, barrister. He died at 
Cheltenham in 1842, leaving no issue. He was buried at Tintern 
Abbey, and his widow erected a monument to his memory in Tintern 
parish church.” The estate then devolved on Mary Grey Went- 
worth, daughter of another Cxesar Colclough, chief justice of 
Newfoundland ; she married in 1848 John Thomas Rossborough, 
who took the name of Colclough. 

Passing over Jeremie Curtayn, we come to William Duckett, 
who, born at Killarney in 1768, was perhaps taken to the Paris 
meetings by MacSheehy, his fellow-student of the Irish college. 
He gained a scholarship at St. Barbe College, and returning to 
Ireland wrote flaming articles in the Northern Star, under the 
signature of Junius Redivivus, till prudence dictated, in or before 
1796, a flight back to Paris. There he was busy in inciting 
a French landing in Ireland, but Tone had an invincible dis- 
trust of him, and prevented his embarking in Hoche’s expedition. 
Tone thus rendered Duckett an unconscious service. In 1797 
he was secretary to Leonard Bourdon, ex-schoolmaster and Jacobin 
deputy. In 1798 Duckett was reported to Castlereagh as at 
Hamburg and entrusted with money for procuring a mutiny in 
the English fleet or for burning English dockyards. He was econse- 
quently scheduled in the Irish Outlawry Act. Returning to Paris 
with a Danish wife about 1803, he became a professor at his 
resuscitated old college of St. Barbe, and Duruzoir, a pupil, speaks 
admiringly of his wonderful memory, his classical attainments 
—Horace was his favourite author—and his lectures on Shakespeare 
and Milton. He also wrote verses on topics of the day, and com- 
piled an English grammar for French students. He died in 
1841. 

Edward Ferris may have been the disbarred attorney and in- 
former against the United Irishmen who received frequent pay- 
ments out of secret service money.” He may alsohave been related 
to Richard Ferris, of the Irish college, Paris, seminarist, priest, soldier, 
and married man, whose singular career ended in 1828.» But this is 
mere conjecture. 

John Frost, a native of Winchester, brought up as a solicitor, 
and described as ‘an attorney of electioneering memory,’ be- 
came in 1782, at the age of thirty-two, a member of the Thatched 
House tavern society in London, a body advocating parliamentary 
reform. In 1792 he is said to have sheltered political offenders. 


#2 Information kindly furnished by Mrs. Biddulph Colclough, of Tintern Abbey. 
*3 Dict. of National Biography, xvi. 92. 

** Fitzpatrick’s Secret Service under Pitt. 

*» See my Englishmen in the French Revolution, p. 167. 
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He accompanied Paine to Paris in September 1792, when they were 
rudely searched at Dover.” One of the founders and the secretary 
of the Corresponding Society, he paid Barlow’s expenses to Paris, as 
well as his own, on their being deputed to present the address. 
Burke denounced him as an ambassador to Louis XVI's murderers. 
Stone, in a letter of 26 Nov. to his brother William, produced 
at the trial of the latter, mentioned Frost’s arrival. Monro on 
17 Dec. 1793 writes : 


Mr. Frost has left this house [White’s], and seldom makes his appear- 
ance, He is, however, one of the society. He appears, however, a good 
deal alarmed at his situation, as he told me a reward was offered for ap- 
prehending him. 


Before leaving London with the address, Frost, at the Percy 
coffee-house, had declaimed in favour of equality and against 
monarchy. A man named Butler took him by the nose and kicked 
him out. As Frost had been dining and was ‘ probably drunk,’ ” 
this would seem to have been sufficient punishment; but on his 
return to London in February 1793 he was arrested for seditious 
talk, was ineffectually defended by Erskine, and was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment, and exposure in the pillory at Charing 
Cross. He was also struck off the roll of attorneys, and required on 
the expiration of his sentence to give sureties for five years for good 
behaviour. On his release the mob unharnessed the horses of his 
carriage and dragged him home in triumph. In 1794 the report of 
the parliamentary committee on sedition referred to his French 
mission, and he was imprisoned in the Tower with Horne Tooke 
and other members of the Corresponding Society,” but the prose- 
cution against him was abandoned on the acquittal of the first 
batch of prisoners. In 1802 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
East Grinstead. In 1813 he received a royal pardon, and applied 
for reinstatement on the roll of attorneys, but this the King’s Bench 
refused. Tranquil for the rest of his long life, Frost expired in 
1842. His Chartist namesake of 1839 was not his kinsman. 
James Gamble was a paper-maker and engraver, and occupied 
part of the premises of Arthur and Robert, at the boulevard corner 
of the Rue Louis-le-Grand, or Rue des Piques. We have seen how 
treacherously Arthur profited by the intimacy thus established. 
An English clergyman (William Jackson?) who advertised lessons 
in English in 1791, gave Gamble as a referee. Maria Gamble, 


2° Dropmore MSS. (Hist. MSS. Commission), ii. 316. 

27 Dropmore MSS. ii. 340. 

*8 See Tooke’s Diary, Notes and Queries, January and February 1897. 

* [At Holly Lodge, near Lymington, as stated in the Dict. of Nat. Biog. I 
remember him there as a very old man, living with an elderly daughter and a little 
granddaughter. He had taken the name of Russell, to keep his past out of sight.— 
8. R. G.] 

% Petites Affiches, 1791. 
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governess to the children of Jules Didot the printer, and eventually 
Didot’s second wife, was probably his sister. A Paris newspaper of 
1790 described Gamble as the inventor of coloured engravings. On 
22 May of the previous year he had been licensed to publish a 
collection of engravings.*' Later on, with a partner named Coypel 
or Coipel, he engraved revolutionary scenes and allegories, and on 
18 Jan. 1795 they presented to the Convention a sketch of Brutus 
condemning his son to death. They asked permission to buy a 
sheet of copper from the State in order to engrave it. The applica- 
tion was referred to the education committee.** After this nothing 
more is heard of Gamble, but in 1801 and 1803 a John Gamble 
of Leicester Square, London, perhaps a brother of James, took out 
patents for ‘making paper in a continuous sheet.’ 

I pass over Gastineau, Gibson, Green, Hickson, Joyce, and 
Lower, except to say that Nicholas Hickson, a teacher of lan- 
guages, was imprisoned at the Scotch College and the Luxembourg 
from October 1793 to November 1795; and that Joyce was 
probably, to judge from their common sympathy with the Revolu- 
tion, of the same family as Jeremiah Joyce, Unitarian minister 
and schoolbook compiler, who was prosecuted for treason in 1794. 
Nicholas Joyce, a cotton-spinner, who died a prisoner at the 
Benedictine convent in February 1794, may have been his 
brother. 

Thomas MacDermott was probably the Irish militia colonel who 
was arrested by the Temple section on 4 May 1794. There was, 
however, another Thomas MacDermott, an Irish priest, who had 
been chaplain to the French embassy at London. This Mac- 
Dermott was arrested at Nancy in June 1793, and sent a protest to 
the Convention.*' Among his papers® was a draft letter to his 
brother, a Dublin lawyer, asking him, as his heir, to provide for 
one Margaret Noel in return for her services to himself. He seems 
to have died in Paris after the Terror. 

Of Macdonnel, who, like Frost, opposed the second address to 
the Convention, all we know is that, according to Monro, he wrote 
for the Morning Post. 

Bernard MacSheehy, probably a kinsman of John Baptist 
MacSheehy, court physician, was born in Ireland on 2 Dec. 1774. He 
was in 1793 a student at the Irish college. On 4 May 1794 the 
committee of public safety appointed him an interpreter on the staff 
of General Félix for the projected expedition to the East Indies. 
On 17 March 1798 he was appointed on the staff of the armée 
@ Angleterre, and in 1803 he was commissioned to organise the 


1 Tuetey, Répertoire Hist. Paris, ii. 376. 

32 Procés-Verbaux de la Convention. 

33 There was a Gibson in business in Paris in 1798. 

* Arch, Nat., A. F. iii. 57, % Ibid. T. 1651. 
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Irish regiment at Brest. The expedition to England or Ireland 
came to nothing, and on 8 Feb. 1807 MacSheehy, who had risen 
to be general, lost his life in the battle of Eylau.* John Bernard 
MacSheehy, who entered the French army in 1802, and in 1817 
was on half-pay, was probably his son. 

Nicholas Madgett was a native of Kinsale, and had probably 
been a student at the Irish college. He held a benefice near Bordeaux, 
but from 1784 to 1788 he was chaplain to James Fanning, an 
Irishman who had purchased the chateau of Roche-Talbot, near 
Seblé.*” In May 1795 he revisited France, landing with a pass- 
port under the name of Hurst. He was consequently as a 
* suspected spy imprisoned for six months. He was intimate with 
Tone, and when the expedition to Ireland was being prepared was 
despatched to Orleans to prevail on Irish prisoners there to join in 
it. This caused a quarrel between the English and the Irish 
prisoners, and the transfer of the English to Valenciennes. 
Madgett in 1796 advertised himself as a teacher of languages and 
mathematics. He was employed by the Directory in drawing up 
reports on English matters, and in translating from English news- 
papers.** In the ‘Castlereagh Memoirs’ he is described, under 
date 1798, as having spent forty of his sixty years in France, and as 
intimate with Thomas Muir, the Scottish refugee. He suggested 
the seizure in the Bank of Venice of 10,000,000/. belonging, as he 
said, to George III, and this suggestion was transmitted by the 
Directory to Bonaparte, who, however, found no such deposit. In 
1811 he is described in the ‘ Paris Directory’ as interpreter to the 
Ministry of Marine. 

Thomas Marshall, born in 1755, a native of Bentham, Yorkshire, 
was apparently in business in Paris, for in 1795 he obtained from 
the committee of public safety a passport available for three months 
for Denmark for private affairs. He seems to have been intimate 
with Rayment, for on 8 Sept. 1793 they presented a memorial to 
the Convention respecting a contemplated loan by the Observatory 
section for the equipment of soldiers for Vendée. The memorial was 
referred to the finance committee. 

Louis Masquerier, the descendant of Huguenot refugees, was a 
goldsmith in Coventry Street, London, who had become bankrupt 
in 1777, and had since 1789 been dependent on his wife and 
daughter, who taught English in Paris. This is all we know of 
him, but of his third and youngest son, John James, the portrait 
painter, much might be said. The boy had accompanied his 
mother and sister to Paris, and at the age of fourteen was studying 
art under Frangois André Vincent at the Royal Academy when, on 


* Archives du Dépot de la Guerre. 
57 Beauchesne, Chateau de Roche-Talbot. 
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10 Aug. 1792, the master dismissed his pupils, saying ‘ This is no 
place for you.” Young Masquerier on his way home saw a soldier 
shot just in front of him, and had to leap over the dead body. In 
the autumn of 1793—his father had apparently died—he obtained 
a passport for England, but his mother, Marie Francoise, and 
sister, Marie, were imprisoned at the Luxembourg from 10 Oct. 
1793 to 26 Oct. 1794, and on their release resumed teaching. In 
1802 he revisited Paris, was enabled through Madame Tallien to 
sketch Napoleon unobserved from a closet, and, using this sketch 
for a picture of him reviewing the consular guard, made 1,000. by 
the exhibition of it in London. In 1814 he fetched his mother 
and sister back to London, and in 1850, in company with Crabb 
Robinson, he once more saw Paris. Five years later he died.” 
‘More a Frenchman in speech and intimate knowledge of the 
country than any other friend of mine,’ says Robinson, while the 
poet Campbell describes him as ‘a pleasant little fellow with French 
vivacity.’ 

William Maxwell was a doctor, but I can discover nothing of 
his parentage or early life. He may have been the William Maxwell 
of Carriden, Linlithgowshire, born in 1766, who entered Christ- 
church, Oxford, in 1781 and graduated M.A.in 1791. On12 Sept. 
1792 he convened by advertisement a meeting at his house in 
Portland Street, London, to open a subscription for presenting arms 
to the French, but four hours before the time appointed the Colonel 
Glover notorious in connexion with the Duchess of Kingston went 
to him and frightened him into abandoning the plan, removing his 
door-plate, and absenting himself. Glover posted himself in the 
house opposite to see what would ensue. Horne Tooke was one of 
the arrivals, and after obliging Glover to decamp he conducted the 
people to his own house in Soho Square, where the meeting was 
held and the subscription opened. ‘Maxwell’s courage was unequal 
to the occasion,’ said Oswald at the Jacobin club on the 80th, in 
relating, on the authority of Paine and Frost, what had passed.*° 
Maxwell, as we have seen, went over to Paris, and, according to 
Monro, joined the French army in December 1792. He was in 
Louis XVI's escort to the scaffold, and gave a minute account of 
the execution to Oelsner, a German. Though devoid of sympathy 
for the king, he was amazed at the composure with which Louis 
entered the carriage, as if for an ordinary drive, gazed at the 
objects which he passed, and helped the executioner to remove his 
overcoat and jacket, for which a kind of blouse, almost pinioning 
his arms, was substituted. 

Of Robert Merry, versifier, dramatist, Dellacruscan, friend of 


%® Gentleman's Mag., 1855. 
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Godwin, who visited him in Norfolk,‘' it is needless to speak at 
length. Well known in his day, he is all but forgotten now. He 
had visited Paris in 1790, and had doubtless witnessed the Federa- 
tion, for a letter in the Journal de la Société de 1789, for August 
1790, says: 

We have here the two best poets in England, both of them philo- 
sophers, republicans, and friends of the Revolution. One of them, Mr. 
Merry, is at work on a poem celebrating the French Revolution; it is 
already far advanced, and will be finished, as he believes, about De- 
cember‘? , . . The other, Mr. Hayley, in no way yields to his rival. 


Merry married in 1791 Elizabeth Brunton, a famous actress, and 
the daughter and sister of actors. He was president, as we have 
seen, of the club at White’s Hotel, and he remained in France till 
May 1798, when, apparently having been detained at Calais, the 
committee of general safety ordered that municipality to grant him 
a passport, his wife and two servants accompanying him.** In 
1796 Merry and his wife went to America, where the latter appeared 
on the stage. Cobbett, writing to Gifford in 1797," states that 
Merry arrived full of enthusiasm for American liberty, but was 
soon disenchanted, and speedily fell into obscurity. He died at 
Baltimore in 1798. He was a count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
having purchased that distinction for ten guineas.” 

Passing over Mowatt and Murray, the former of whom had trial 
of three Paris prisons, we come to William Newton (perhaps-the 
William Newton of Longdon, Devon, who entered Oriel College, 
Oxford, in 1780), a soldier of fortune who, though only thirty years of 
age, had served not only in the English dragoons but in the Russian 
army.® Offering his sword to the Convention, he was appointed 
cavalry captain at the military school and joined the French 
dragoons. On 5 March 1793 he was denounced to the committee 
of general security, which ordered his dismissal from the army.” 
He nevertheless, in the following August, contracted to supply 
baggage wagons of a new model, and this contract was about to 
operate when the arrest of English residents was decreed. The 
minister of the interior suggested to the public safety committee 
that he should be exempted, but he was nevertheless arrested and 
confined at the Luxembourg and the Benedictine monastery from 
October 1793 to June 1794. He was then tried and executed. He 
is said to have exclaimed in prison, on reading Barrére’s report on 
the crimes of the English government, ‘Has Barrére travelled, 


" C. Kegan Paul’s Life of Godwin. 

* It appeared as an ode for 14 July 1791, and was recited at the London 
celebration. 

3 Arch. Nat., A. F. ii.* 288. ‘* Memoirs of John Murray. 

* Early Life of Samuel Rogers. © Arch. Nat., T. 1653. 
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then, in England? What crimes can it have committed ?’ and he 
tore up the paper. He is said also to have compared Robespierre to 
oriental despots, and to have defiantly told the mob round the 
guillotine, ‘I am happier than your tyrants, for they tremble, 
whereas I am quite composed.’ 

Of John Oswald much might be said, were it not sufficient to 
refer to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ and to the ‘ Révo- 
lution Frangaise’ of June 1897. Sceptic, vegetarian, opponent of 
wigs and cravats, officer in the Indian army, traveller among 
Kurds and Turcomans, versifier, pamphleteer, this son of an 
Edinburgh coffeehouse-keeper played many parts; but I must 
confine myself to his career in France. On 11 Sept. 1790 he 
presented the National Assembly with an ode on the ‘Triumph of 
Freedom,’ from which it may be inferred that he had witnessed the 
Federation of July 14, 1790. He interested himself in the 
mission to the Jacobin club of Watt and Cooper as representatives 
of a Manchester society. Robespierre had introduced these two 
delegates to the club, but seems afterwards to have objected to 
their request for the affiliation of their society. On 27 May, and 
again on 10 June, 1792, Oswald advecated the despatch of an 
address of sympathy to Manchester. He repeated his efforts on 
22 Aug. and 30 Sept., and at length on 3 Oct. an address was 
sent. If, as Southey asserts, there was an altercation at the club 
between Robespierre and the Manchester deputation, it was 
probably Oswald, not the stripling Watt, who bore the brunt of it. 
In his speech of 80 Sept. he denounced George III as tyrannical 
and sanguinary, and as a man who should not have been liberated 
from a lunatic asylum ; and he advocated a revolution in England 
as essential to the friendship of the two nations. He translated 
into English the ‘Almanach du Pére Gérard,’ as also a famous 
revolutionary production by Collot d’Herbois. A memorial by 
Lewins, the Irish refugee,** states that when the Girondins were in 
power, which was in the autumn of 1792 or spring of 1793, Paine 
sent Oswald to Ireland to offer 20,000 men to assist in securing 
Irish independence. Oswald, whom Lewins mistakenly styles an 
American, went to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, but Ireland was not 
then ripe for a rising. Oswald was perhaps the sham Irish quaker 
mentioned by Dumont “ as travelling in France with a passport from 
Roland. In March 1792 he had advocated the abolition of stand- 
ing armies and the adoption of the pike as the only weapon. He 
was authorised accordingly to raise a corps of volunteers in Paris, 
and conducted them to La Vendée. He had sent for two sons to join 
him as drummers. Father and sons were all killed there, pro- 
bably by their own battalion, for Oswald was a strict disciplinarian, 
and consequently unpopular. He had a third child, who may 

%- Arch. Nat., A. F. iy. 1672. ” Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, cap. 16. 
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have been the John Oswald who joined the French army as lieu- 
tenant in 1799, and in 1817 was on half-pay. Oswald was 
secretary to the British club, or Society of Friends of the Rights 
of the People, till its dissolution in February 1793. 

Of O’Neill, O'Reilly, Potier, and Quaterman nothing is known, 
except that Potier, probably a Channel-Islander, was imprisoned 
with the other British subjects in 1793-94, and that Quaterman, an 
Trishman, after a year’s captivity, was expelled from France in 
October 1794. 

Robert Rayment was an economist who published in 1790 a 
treatise on the British corn trade, and in 1791 a work on British 
national income and expenditure. He was in Paris in August 
1792, and presented the latter book to the Assembly. A few 
days later he reappeared at the bar of that body in company with 
Gamble, James Watt, jun., and W. Arnviside to offer 1,315 francs 
for the widows and orphans of the captors of the Tuileries. He 
becameconnected with the Caisse d’Escompte, buton 19 Oct. 1798 was 
arrested with the other English by the Lepelletier section, and 
was incarcerated at the Scotch college and the Luxembourg till 
2 Jan. 1795." 

William Ricketts had been in the English navy, and on 28 
Dec. 1792 he requested French citizenship and the permission 
of the Convention to equip a vessel for the French navy at 
his own expense and under his own command.’® The appli- 
cation was referred to the navy committee, and nothing more 
is heard of it. On 8 Sept. 1793, in concert with Marshall, he 
wrote, as we have seen, a letter to the Convention respecting a 
loan contemplated by the Observatory section for the equipment 
of volunteers for La Vendée. Was he the navy Captain Ricketts 
who in 1802 married in England a Miss Gumbleton, an Irish- 
woman ? 

Rose, who signed without his Christian name, was possibly the 
Jacques Auguste Rose, of Scottish extraction, to whose care Stone 
had his letters addressed. He was one of the ushers to the National 
Assembly and the Convention, had Robespierre in his charge on 
the 9th Thermidor, and intrepidly carried a summons to the 
rebellious commune. He was more probably, however, the Rose 
who, with Prince, Hodges, and Millin, obtained on 13 May 1793 
an order from the general security committee to grant them 
passports.** A James Rose was scheduled in the Irish Banishment 
Act of 1798. 

Stephen Sayre, probably the senior member of the deputation, 
was born in Long Island in 1724. In 1766, when living at 
Philadelphia, he wrote a letter on colonial grievances to: Lord 


8 Arch. Nat., F. 7, 2478. 5! Registre Labat, Préfecture de Police. 
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Dartmouth, secretary of state for American affairs, Cowper's 
model peer, ‘ who wears a coronet and prays.’ In 1772, when he 
had become a banker in London, he wrote again, advocating a 
board of trade to be elected by the American colonies. In 1773 
he was sheriff of London and Middlesex. . In 1775 he was arrested 
on the information of adjutant Francis Richardson, a fellow-Ameri- 
can, who alleged that he had talked of kidnapping the king at the 
opening of parliament, and of overturning the government. He 
was for five days in the Tower, but was then released on bail. The 
prosecution collapsing, Sayre sued Lord Rochford, secretary of 
state, for false imprisonment. He obtained a verdict for 1,0001. 
damages, subject to points of law, eventually decided against him. 
Meanwhile he had become bankrupt (1776), and had married the 
daughter of the Hon. William Noel.” In 1777 he went to Berlin 
as an American envoy with Arthur Lee, taking the place at the 
last moment of Carmichael. Hugh Elliott, the English ambassa- 
dor, with an audacity for which he was officially rebuked but 
privately complimented, stole the papers of Lee and Sayre, and 
after taking copies returned them. ~Lord Suffolk, secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, in a despatch announcing Sayre’s de- 
parture for Berlin, described him as 


a man of desperate intentions, with the disposition rather than the talents 
to be mischievous. His personal vanity is at the same time so great that 
he talks of going afterwards to Petersburg, in order to try the effect of his 
address and figure at that court. 


He is said, indeed, to have gone thither, as also to Copenhagen 
and Stockholm, and he was for a time secretary to Franklin. 
Settling in Paris, probably at the beginning of the Revolution, 
Sayre became a partner with Pereyra and Laborde in a tobacco 
factory ; but in May 1792 he started in business on his own account, 
as witness this advertisement : 


Tobacco of the first quality, American manufacture. M. Sayre, 
formerly in partnership with Pereyra and Laborde at the Bonnet de la 
Liberté, Rue St.-Denis, informs the public and tobacco retailers that he 
has established a factory and opened a depot at No. 7 Passage des 
Petits-Péres, near the Place des Victoires. . . . N.B.—A small quantity 
of this tobacco of the first quality can render saleable ( passable) inferior, 
adulterated, or insipid (éventé) tobacco.” 


Gorani, one of the foreigners receiving French citizenship in 
1792, dedicated to Sayre a revolutionary pamphlet. By 1795 he had 
returned to America, was an active opponent of Washington, and 


5 Dartmouth Papers (Historical MSS. Commission). 
5 Annual Register, 1775-77. 
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died in Virginia in 1818. Thus by turns an American and an 
English citizen, Sayre is unaccountably described in Appleton’s 
‘ American Biography’ as a ‘patriot.’ This curious qualification 
he shares with several other personages. Had he earned it by 
teaching tobacconists the tricks of the trade? His ex-partner 
Pereyra was guillotined, along with Cloots, in 1794. 

Henry and John Sheares figure so tragically in the United Irish- 
men’s movement** that it is sufficient to speak of their visit to 
France. Redhead Yorke accompanied them to Versailles, when 
even John, though of extreme opinions—his quiet brother, though 
nine years his senior, being entirely under his influence—was 
so delighted with the Petit Trianon that he fell on his knees and 
vowed to stab every Frenchman he met if a hair of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s head were touched.*® The legend that John Sheares was 
enamoured of Théroigne de Méricourt was contradicted in 1851 by 
Arthur O'Connor, who stated that Sheares had no acquaintance 
with that heroine. It was John Sheares, according to Yorke, who 
suggested the address to the Convention, and he was certainly the 
Sheares who, crossing over to England in the same packet with 
young Daniel O’Connell, the future Liberator, then a staunch 
tory, exultantly exhibited a handkerchief dipped in Louis XVI's 
blood. The departure of the Sheareses from Paris had been notified 
to the English government by Somers, who described them as 
‘men of desperate designs, capable of setting fire to the dock- 
yards,’ © 

Passing over Skill, we come to Sir Robert Smyth, whose name 
was so often spelt Smith * as to show the identity of pronunciation 
of the two forms. He was a baronet of Berechurch Hall, Essex. 
He was born in 1744, and was probably the Robert Smyth who 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1766. In 1770 he married 
the daughter ofa Mr. Blake of Hanover Square, and the engraving 
of a picture by Reynolds of 1777 shows Lady Smyth with her three 
little children, a picturesque group. In 1780 Smyth became M.P. 
for Colchester, and he retained the seat till1790. By that time he 
had probably settled at Paris. In the autumn of 1792 he assisted 
Lord Wycombe in procuring the escape from Paris of Madame de 
Flahault, with the manuscript of her tale ‘ Adéle de Solanges ’ under 
her arm. She had had apartments at the Louvre, where in 1791 
Lord Holland and Windham met Talleyrand at her supper parties.™ 
Lord Wycombe, son of Lord Lansdowne, had been smitten by her 
charms, and she is said to have aimed at marrying him. On 


58 Madden’s United Irishmen; Fitzpatrick’s Secret Service under Pitt. 

%® Yorke’s letter to Wickham, 3 Aug. 1798, in Castlereagh Memoirs, i. 258. 
*© Browning’s Despatches of Earl Gower. 
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18 Nov. 1793 ‘ Smithe ’ (sic) was arrested by the Place Vendome 
section in Paris, and sent to the Champs-Elysées section with a 
request to have the law for the detention of British subjects 
enforced against him. The latter section applied for information 
to Rochefort, a village near Dourdan (Seine-et-Oise) where Smyth 
apparently had a country-house. On 28 Nov. he produced letters 
showing that the committee of general security had ordered his 
liberation at Dourdan, where he had, it seems, been previously 
arrested. The Champs-Elysées section thereupon directed that his 
papers should be examined, and nothing suspicious being found in 
them he was next day released. Having settled, indeed, in Paris 
before 14 July 1789, he was not liable to detention as a hostage for 
Toulon. Paine during his incarceration corresponded with Lady 
Smyth, and that in a playful vein which we should scarcely have 
expected of him.™ Sir Robert apparently returned to England and 
remained there till the peace of Amiens, when he opened a bank in 
Paris; but on 12 April 1802 he died of a sudden attack of gout, 
whether in England or at Paris is not quite clear.” His widow 
remained in Paris, where in April 1803 her daughter married 
Lambton Este, son of the Rev. Charles Este. Este had been 
erroneously supposed by Lord Malmesbury in 1796 to be courting 
the mother instead of the daughter. Lady Smyth died at 
Versailles on 4 Feb. 1823. Her son George Henry had succeeded 
to the baronetcy, which became extinct with him. 

John Hurford Stone, the president of the meeting, born at 
Tiverton in 1763, was a London coal merchant, and a member of 
Dr. Price’s congregation. He was well acquainted with continental 
languages and literatures, and his dinner parties included such 
men as Fox, Sheridan, the poet Rogers, and Talleyrand, sometimes 
also Madame de Genlis and her adopted daughter, Pamela. The 
latter, indeed, was introduced by Stone to her future husband, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. Stone, according to a family tradition, wit- 
nessed the capture of the Bastille, but he did not figure on Cloots’s 
deputation of June 1790. He was in Paris, however, in September 
1792," and had perhaps remained there till November. He re- 
turned to England in February 1793, along with forty fellow- 
countrymen unprovided with the passports required by the 
traitorous correspondence act, and some of them had to stay 
three days on board off Dover before they were allowed to land. In 
May Stone was again in Paris, giving evidence in favour of General 
Miranda. He and his wife, Rachel Coope, were arrested in October 
17938, but soon released. In April 1794, probably on account of 
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Arthur’s denunciation,” he was again arrested, but liberated next 
day, seemingly on condition of quitting France, for he went to 
Switzerland with Helen Maria Williams. He returned in June 
and obtained a divorce, thus confirming Arthur’s story of his 
intention to separate from his wife, who had been living with 
another grass widow, Joel Barlow’s wife. -He had started 
in business as a printer, for England was henceforth closed to 
him by an indictment for high treason, though his brother 
William, a co-defendant, was ultimately acquitted. Whether or 
not secretly married, Stone and Helen Williams lived together, 
and the connexion was recognised by the lady’s friends, for even 
the quaker abolitionist Clarkson, after visiting her in Paris in 
1818, in writing to her gave ‘compliments to Mr. Stone.’ Stone 
was ultimately ruined by undertaking to print a costly edition of 
Humboldt’s ‘ Travels.’ He died in 1818, having been naturalised 
simultaneously with Helen Williams, who erected a tombstone in 
Pere-Lachaise as ‘ the last tribute of a long friendship,’ and she 
was laid to rest close by him in 1827. 

Tickell can scarcely have been the Rev. John Tickell (1727-1802) 
who held various English benefices, but may have been of the same 
family. There was a Francis Tweddell, a Northumbrian squire, 
living in 1802, but here again the identity is uncertain. Walker 
was probably the man who delivered reform speeches at Manchester 
and Sheffield in the autumn of 1792. He may have been .the 
Walker, porcelain manufacturer in Paris, whose son John 
Walker, a vendor of elastic braces at Paris in 1800, took out 
in England a patent for elastic gloves in 1807. Of Wardell and 
Watts nothing is known. Webb was probably the Webb of King 
Street, London, who later on gave Teeling, the United Irishman, a 
letter of introduction to Paine,® and the Joseph Webb to whom in 
1799 was attributed the English translation of Holbach’s sceptical 
‘ Histoire critique de Jésus-Christ.’ There was, however, a youth 
named Webb, having a French priest as a tutor, who in September 
1792 obtained the removal of seals placed on his property as 
though he had been an émigré. 

We have come to the end of the members of the deputation, but 
among those present at the first meeting—for we know that they 
attended the second—were in all probability Johnson, who, we 
have seen, was a fellow-lodger of Choppin, and his friend Henry 
Redhead Yorke. They had travelled together from Derby, where 
Johnson, Yorke assures us, was ‘ universally respected as a man of 
honour.’ We learn nothing more of him after his departure 
from Paris with Choppin. Yorke, who accompanied him from 
Derby to Paris, twenty years of age, in independent circum- 
stances, and probably a native of Little Eaton, near Derby. 

r § See above, p. 676. * Castlereagh Memoirs. 
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In this same year 1792 he had published a letter addressed to 
Bache Heathcote against the abolition of the slave trade, but he 
speedily changed sides on this and probably on other questions. 
‘Madly in love,’ as he says, ‘with ideal liberty,’ he ardently 
sympathised with the French revolution, and he made the ac- 
quaintance of Paine, Frost, and, as we have seen, of the brothers 
Sheares. Nevertheless, both he and Johnson deprecated a French 
invasion of England, and they negatived by a majority of one a 
proposal in the British club to present a second address to the 
convention, asking it to ‘rescue England from slavery.® The 
advocates of the address revived the proposal, whereupon Johnson 
and Yorke seceded. - Oswald, in a rage, told Yorke he was not fit 
to live in a civilised society. Yorke had taken his pro-slavery 
pamphlet with him to Paris in order to write a refutation of it. 
On quitting Paris, with the intention of winding up his affairs in 
England and settling in France with his ‘ family ’—by which term 
he may have meant a mother and brother, for he was un- 
married-—he left this pamphlet in the hands of ‘R.,’ ‘ well known 
in the political world ’—evidently Rayment. Yorke, who either 
returned to England via Holland, or subsequently visited the latter 
country, was there told by one John Morgan, who had recently 
left Paris,” that Rayment went to the committee of general 
security, and denounced Yorke as an English spy, whose real 
name was Redhead. Yorke, indeed, had but recently assumed the 
name by which he was henceforth known. Rayment produced the 
pamphlet in corroboration of his assertions, and the pamphlet 
bore the name of Redhead. The committee thereupon issued a 
warrant for his arrest, seized his effects, and interrogated several 
Englishmen as to his whereabouts. This is Morgan’s story, which 
Yorke credited, but I have found no trace of the alleged warrant, 
nor is it easy to understand why Rayment should denounce Yorke 
when quite out of reach. Yorke in 1793 published a letter of 
sympathy to Frost, then a prisoner in Newgate. He advocated 
parliamentary reform at Derby and Sheffield, and on 7 April 1794 
he addressed an outdoor meeting in the latter town. He was 
alleged to have boasted in this speech that though only twenty-two 
he had ‘assisted the American, Dutch, and French revolutions, and 
would continue to cause revolutions all over the world. He mani- 
festly could not have shared in the American revolution, for the 
war of independence terminated when he was but fourteen years 
of age; but he must have spoken of Holland and France. He 
was prosecuted for sedition and conspiracy, made an injudicious 
speech in defence, and was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 


® See above, p. 676. 
” Probably the Morgan who, son of an Irish M.P., offered while in Paris, according 
to Somers, to assassinate George III. 
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In default of finding sureties for seven years’ good behaviour, his 
imprisonment seems to have lasted nearly four years ; but he had not 
lacked consolation, for he fell in love with the keeper’s daughter, Miss 
Andrews, whom he married in 1800." By the time of his release, 
moreover, his opinions had changed. He became the vindicator of 
the war with France, and on revisiting Paris in 1802 found Paine 
‘equally disillusioned with the Revolution. While engaged in edit- 
ing and continuing Campbell’s ‘ British Admirals,’ he died in 1823. 

General Thomas Ward, who served under Dumouriez, also 
lodged when in Paris at White’s, and probably joined the club. 
He related to Paine that Marat had said to him, ‘ There are about 
three hundred brigands in the Convention; their heads shall fly 
off.’ Paine repeated the saying to the committee of twelve in 
1793.72 Ward, a native of Dublin, born in 1746, was among the 
victims of the alleged Carmelite prison plot in 1794. The indict- 
ment charged them with having procured ropes in order to escape 
from prison and massacre the Convention.” 

We have seen how the British club, after lasting only a few 
weeks, was broken up by dissensions, one party loving their native 
land and regarding it as a model for France, the other viewing the 
French revolution as a kind of new religion, to be imitated by, and if 
necessary enforced upon, England. We have seen also what vicis- 
situdes befell its members. Six had violent deaths. Jackson took 
poison to avoid the gallows ; Fitzgerald was killed in resisting arrest ; 
the two Sheareses were executed ; Oswald fell in battle, probably 
through treachery ; Newton perished on the scaffold. A seventh, 
Ward, may perhaps be added to the list. Ten suffered imprison- 
ment in Paris—Colclough, Macdermott, Madgett, Mowatt, Paine, 
Potier, Quaterman, Rayment, Smyth, and Stone, not to speak of 
Sampson Perry, a late-comer, who had experience both of French 
and English prisons, while two others, Frost and Yorke, underwent 
incarceration in England. If we had the full roll of members, we 
should probably find additional victims, if not of the guillotine, of 
the dungeon. The Reign of Terror, even to those who escaped its 
rigours, must have been a cruel disillusion, and those who lived to 
witness the despotism of Napoleon must have bewailed their 
shattered hopes. ‘Do you call this a republic?’ exclaimed Paine 
to Yorke when they met again in Paris in 1802; ‘ why they are 
worse off than the slaves at Constantinople.’ The French revolu- 
tion must not, it is true, be looked at from this point of view 
exclusively, but it certainly ranks as the most colossal disappoint- 
ment—déception as the French would say—in human annals. 

J. G. Auer. 


"1 Gentleman’s Magazine, May 1800. 
2 Schmidt, Tableaux de la Révolution, i. 252. "3 Arch. Nat., W. 429. 
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Notes and Documents 


THE ANNALS OF THE MONASTERY OF THE HOLY TRINITY 
AT VENDOME. 


THE manuscript in the Bodleian Library in which these annals are 
found (MS. Bodl. 809 [8837])! was written at Vendéme, in more 
than one hand, chiefly about 1075. The portion of the manuscript 
containing the annals, ff. 111-31, is a calendar extending from 
B.C. 152 to a.p. 1421. Opposite each year are the cycle of Dionysius, 
the indiction, the epact, the concurrent, the lunar cycle, the paschal 
term, and the Sunday letter. The notes of events, obits, &c., are 
written in the margin, and continue in one hand until 1075 ; after 
that date until the siege of Calais in 1347 the entries are made in 
contemporary hands. 

So far as we know, only one copy of one portion of the manuscript 
has been made. Early in the seventeenth century André Duchesne 
transcribed the notes of events and obits from 678 to 1251, men- 
tioning it among the materials which he had collected for the his- 
tory of the province of Touraine. Jn 1657 Philippe Labbe pub- 
lished the transcript of Duchesne in his ‘ Nova Bibliotheca, Manu- 
scriptorum Librorum,’ vol. i. p. 283. The chronicle has also been 
published in the ‘ Recueil des Historiens de France,’ vol. vii. p. 237, 
viii. p. 251, x. pp. 176, 271, xi. p. 29, xii. pp. 486-489, xviii, 
p- 827, and by Marchegay in his ‘ Eglises d’Anjou.’ Duchesne says 
that he made his copy in the library of the monastery at Vendome 
before 1685. The manuscript came into the Bodleian Library in 
1698 when the university purchased Dr. Bernard’s collection of 
manuscripts. How or when it disappeared from the library at Ven- 
dome we cannot discover. 

The history of the monastery of the Holy Trinity explains the 
interest shown by its chroniclers in Angevin affairs. It was 
founded in 1032 by Geoffrey Martel, count of Vendome, afterwards 
count of Anjou. When Geoffrey restored the county of Vendome 

1 For the contents of the manuscript see Mr. Madan’s Summary Catalogue, iii. 13. 
There are also: (1) A copy of the three bulls sent by Honorius II in 1128 to the 
bishops of Tours, Angers, and Le Mans, the bishop of Angouléme, and the bishop of 


Chartres, requiring them to do justice to the monastery of Vendéme (not in Jaffé’s 


Regesta Pontificum, ed. 2). (2) Some verses on a sapphire vase. (3) A copy of the 
confession of Berengar of Tours. 
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to his nephew Fulk the Gosling in 1050, Fulk swore that the 
monastery of the Holy Trinity should recognise no other lord, 
founder, or protector than Geoffrey Martel and his successors, the 
counts of Anjou, and that the counts of Vendome should take 
neither toll nor custom from the monastery. Probably the 
chroniclers of the monastery obtained their information about the 
counts of Anjou from the monks of the priory of the Holy Trinity 
or of the Blessed Saviour in Léviére. This priory was founded in 
1047 by Geoffrey Martel in Aquaria, a parish of the city of Anjou, 
as a dependency of his monastery at Vendome. The monks of 
Vendome took refuge in their priory at Angers when they fled from 
Count John in 1177. 


Down to a.p. 1075 the chronicle is almost entirely a copy 
from that of the cathedral of St. Maurice at Angers. After 1075 


it is an original authority of importance for local events. It ends 
abruptly in 1347. ’ 


The unpublished portion of the annals, as well as those entries 
in the earlier part which were omitted by Labbe, is printed below.’ 
When it has been necessary to repeat any notices already given by 
Labbe, these are distinguished by smaller type. Rosz Granam. 


881. Ordinatio Rainonis episcopi Andegauensis.? 

1099. Anno milleno centeno minus uno 
Hierusalem capitur Iulii cum dicitur idus 
Anno milleno centeno quo minus uno 
Hierusalem Franci capiunt uirtute potenti.* 

1100. Hoe anno fuit discordia inter domnum abbatem G. et G. [de Prul- 
liaco* tune] temporis istius uillae comitem, eodemque anno 
reconciliati sunt ipso comite, Deo et domino abbati nudis pedibus 
satisfaciente. 

1106. In hoc anno apparuit stella que modica quidem uidebatur sed magnum et 
prolixum post se trahere candoris uestigium ab omnibus ammirabatur. 
Que plurimis diebus ac noctibus tractum suum productis in occidentem 
tendere uisa Magnam plurimam desolationem et inconsolabilem 
dolorem ut postea > . . . apparuit portendebat. Nam in ipso anno 

. Goffridus Martellus iuuenis comes Andecauorum debellator et ex- 
pugnator tyrannorum, . . . protector et defensor ecclesiarum, terribi- 
lem instruxit [machinam] Quam .. . probitatis Goffredus 


? Dots are used to show that the manuscript is so much rubbed that only a few 
letters can be read: words which are barely legible are placed within square brackets. 
I wish to express my thanks to Mr. Madan for the help he has given me in deciphering 
the manuscript, and also to Mr. Poole for other help and advice. 

* Raino, bishop of Angers 880-905. 

‘ Cf. Chronicae Sancti Albini Andegav. in unum congestae (Marchegay, 
eit des Eglises d’ Anjou, p. 29). 

1099. ‘Anno milleno centeno quo minus uno 7? 
Ierusalem Franci capiunt virtute potenti. 
In fine mensis Iulii.’ 
Another manuscript of the same chronicle has ‘ idus Iulii, feria vi.’ 

5 Pruillé is 17 kilometres distant from Angers. It lies in the valley on the left 

bank of the Mayenne, and extends up the hill on the right bank. 
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solium subito ascenderat ut propter ipsius . . . quam multum 
diligebat obseruantiam .. . uictorias que illi celitus con- 
tingebant plurium inuidorum maleuolos et contrarios habere 
ut... perditionis ut impietatis sue frena liberius . . . darent, 
abstulerunt de terra uirum probitatis et iusticie. Dum enim 
in quadam obsidione quam super eos fecerat de pace tenenda 
cum eis inermis sicut quesierant et a suo exercitu elongatus 
. . . sagitta illum uulnerantes occiderunt. 

Eodem quoque anno Buatmundus uir magne opinionis et fame dux 
Antioche accepta ab apostolico licentia uenit in Europe partes, castella 
et ciuitates submonendo ut festinarent ire Hierusalem liberare uidelicet 
eos qui in captiuitate tenebantur et illos adiuuare qui Turcorum ... 
multitudine et cotidianis hostium oppugnationibus uexabantur. 

1135. Hoe anno obiit Hainricus rex Anglorum iusticie pacisque 
amator. 

1143. Obiit Fulco rex Hierusalem. 

1151. Hic obiit Goffridus uenerabilis comes Andegauis anno quo arcem Monas- 
terioli castellumque turribus arce . . . funditus euerterat totamque 
. . » pacificauerat. Cui successit Henricus qui paulo ante ducatum 
Normanniae [a] Ludouico Francorum rege Gaufrido suo uiuente 
et presente suscepit. 

1155. Heinricus iuuenis rex Anglie natus est Londonie. 

1161. Ipso anno Tebaudus* comes Tebaudi comitis filius cum magno exercitu 
militum atque peditum castrum Vindocinum inuasit et obsedit. Qui 
priusquam ad castellam accederet spolia eiusdem castri et thesaurum 
monasterii Sancte Trinitatis commilitonibus suis uerbo iam distribuerat, 
putans scilicet nullum sibi resistere posse. At Johannes’ nobilis comes 
Vindocinensis duorum filiorum suorum Burchardi scilicet et Lancelini 
fultus auxilio multisque ex uicinis partibus ad auxilium eius properan- 
tibus, castellum suum strenuissime defendit sicque predictus comes 
Tebaudus non peracto quod uoluit territus confusus recessit non tamen 
sine maximo dampno suorum ; sed antequam hoc ageretur eodem anno 
Dominica qua Septuagesima celebrabatur cum monachi matu- 
tinas laudes cantarent luna apparuit tota nigra, deinde subrubens 

. recepit splendoris . . . contra ... malorum.. . indig- 
nacionem . . . congregatis exercitibus suis . . . maximum 
& quorum ira... uenit Vindocinum .. . expugnare sed 
mediante rege Francorum . . . inter eos facta est. 

Tanta autem postea fames exorta est ut matres proiicerent infantulos ad 
portas monasteriorum. Burgenses qui ante diuites extiterant 
relictis hortulis uineis et prediis in alienas regiones fugiebant 
uictum querentes. Quippe tunc enim uendebatur sextarium 
frumenti apud. ... Andegau. xxv solidis Vindocino xv 
solidis. 

Tunc abbas Girardus * instituit ut cotidie a principio usque ad festiuitatem 
Sancti Johannis Babtiste darentur pauperibus iii sextaria annone 
preter consuetum beneficium. Pauperibus iacentibus in uicis et plateis 
portabatur panis et caseus uel legumen usque ad eandem festiuitatem. 

1183. Hoe anno obiit Hainricus iuuenis rex Anglie. 


* Theobald V, the Good, who died at the siege of Acre in 1191. 
* John, count of Vendéme, 1136-1192. 
® Gerard abbot, 1161-1187. 
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1197. 
1210. 
1212, 


1219,'° 


Fames pessima. 
Hoe anno profectus est exercitus Christianorum super Albigenses. 
Hoc anno super paganos in Hyspan.° 


Hoe anno nonis Nouembris capta est illustris ciuitas Sarracenorum 
Damieta a Christianis. 


1213. Hoe anno parauit Philippus rex Francorum magnum nauigium 


1215. 


1216. 


1218. 


1229. 


1234. 


1237. 
1241. 


1245. 


1248, 


ut cum magno exercitu transfretaret in Angliam capiendam 
set insidiis comitum Flandrie et Bolonie suum nauigium 
perdidit et ita remansit. Sequenti anno Johannes rex Anglie 
cum exercitu suo apud Rochellam applicuit et cepit fieri 
maxima guerra: hine rex Anglie illinc dicticomites se[uie]runt. 
Set rex Francorum collecto exercitu memoratos comites expug- 
nauit et captos cum pluribus Anglie et Allemanie carceri 
mancipauit. Hiis ita gestis eodem anno mediante P{andulfo] 
cardinale captae sunt treugae inter dictos reges usque ad 
quinque annos. 

Hoc anno obiit Johannes rex Anglie, cui successit in regnum 
Heinricus filius eius. 

Anno isto obiit Innocentius papa, cui successit Honorius. 

Anno isto factus est uentus uehemens in uigilia Iohannis. 

Hoe anno facta est tanta inundacio Tyberis apud Romam 
quod Romani timuerunt quod tota ciuitas submergeretur et 
multi perierunt."! 

Deinde adduxerunt dominum papam apud Romam qui propter 
odium ipsorum ab urbe recesserat. 

Eodem anno pugnauit cum armis idem papa Gregorius nonus 
cum imperatore (et ante e[xcom]municauerat) '? per inter- 
positas personas et plures de baronibus nostris porrexerunt ei 
in adiutorium. 

Hoc anno combusta est abbacia Sancte Trinitatis Vindoc. 
fere in parte ubi perdiderunt monachi multa bona et capitalia 
scilicet bladum, uinum, lardum, sepias, et legumen. Sed in 
eodem anno die Iouis post assumptionem beate Marie com- 
busta fuerat uilla de Vindocino. 

Hoc anno fuit combustio Bugrorum oppidi in Blesis. 

Hoc anno obiit Gregorius papa episcopus, cui successit Celestinus 
papa qui non uixit post electionem suam nisi per decem et 
septem dies. Postea uacauit sedes apostolica usque ad festum 
Sancti Johannis Baptiste anno domini mccxt tercio et tunc 
fuit electus Innocencius quartus. 

Et in ipso anno tenuit concilium suum apud Lugdunum et ibi 
fuit Fredericus condemnatus. 

Hoc anno transfretauit Ludouicus rex Francie transmarinis 
partibus et cumeo duo fratres sui scilicet Robertus comes 


* Cf. Chronicae Sancti Albini Andegay. in unum congestae (wbi supra, p. 58): 
‘Eunt crucesignati in Hispaniam contra Sarracenos qui ceperant terram usque 
Tholetum. Recuperant Christiani Calatrave et multa alia castra capiunt. Miremum- 
melimus victus fuit in bello et fugit.’ 

‘© Labbe dates this entry 1200, but the manuscript has correctly 1219. 

" Cf. Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, vol. v. p. 148. 


es The words placed within parentheses are added above the line in the manuscript. 
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1249. 


1265. 


1301. 


1310. 


1342, 


1346. 


1346. 
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Atrabatensis et Karolus comes Andegauis et multi alii comites 
et barones. 

In sequenti autem anno erexit uelum uersus Damietam et cum 
appropinquans portui uidit super litus maris et fluminis 
innumerabilem Sarracenorum multitudinem. Dominus rex 
cum exercitu suo ipsos adgrediens occidit ex ipsis tres ami- 
raudos et alios infinitos. Illi autem exterriti in fugam uersi 
sunt, exeuntes autem nostri de nauibus [e]rexerunt temptoria 
sua super terram prope mare. post duos autem dies intrauit 
domnus rex cum maximo [exercitu in} ciuitatem Damiatanam 
et ibi nemine{m] invenit. 

Anno domini mccixv Karolus comes Andegauis cum Christia- 
norum multitudine ex iussu et a monicione domni-Clementis 
pape processit ad pugnam in partes Pullie contra Manfredum 
publicum Christianitatis hostem et aggressus est eundem 
Manfredum in prelio apud Boneuentum quadam'* die Veneris 
qui tum erat xxvi dies Februarii. In quo prelio facta est 
tanta strages exercitus Manfredi ut pre occisorum multi- 
tudine terra uideri non posset et in eodem prelio occisus 
fuit ipse Manfredus, et tune dictus Karolus confirmatus fuit 
rex in regno Sicilie. 

Hoc anno uersus partes occidentis cirea festum Sancti Remigii 
apparuit cometes et secuta est dissencio maxima eodem anno 
inter papam Bonifacium et Philippum regem Francorum. 

Hoe anno condempnati fderunt Parisius per prouinciale con- 
cilium templarii heretica prauitate conuicti. 

Hoc anno eddomada quinquagesime fuerunt aquarum inunda- 
ciones apud Vindocinum tam magne quod in abbacia omnes 
dicebant aquas esse magnas estimacione quinque pedum in 
alto. 

Anno xlvi fuit quidam '* comes de Anglia qui cognominatur '° 
de Halbi'*® qui uastauit quandam '’ partem patrie et Sanctonice 
et Pictauie, et fuit ille dictus comes infra castrum Sancti Ioan- 
nis de Angele '* et ibi commoratur utque appasta '° et illic de- 
s{tjinauit bene tria millia Anglorum vel amplius et fuerunt 
illi Anglici usque ad festum omnium Sanctorum in sequenti 
anno xlvii. 

Ipso anno fuit maxima guerra in Francia inter regem Anglo- 
rum et regem Philippum Francorum et fuit maxima occisio 
in ualle de Creci s{cjilicet rex de Bahagma®*® et comes *! 
de Alaco?? et comes Blesis?* et comes de Sanciria** et 
comes de Flandria et comes de Hallecourt®® et comes de 


8 MS. quadem. 4 MS. quidem. 'S MS. cononominatur. 

‘6 Henry, earl of Derby, afterwards duke of Lancaster. ‘7 MS. quandem. 

18 St. Jean d’Angely in Saintonge, was taken by him in September 1346. The 
French recaptured it in 1351. Cf. Robert of Avesbury, Chronicon, Rolls Series, p. 273: 

Sic for usque ad Pascha. 

* Ie. Bohemia. Froissart writes ‘ Behaygne.’ 21 MS. comnes. 

*2 Charles II, count of Alengon, nephew of Philip the Fair. 

* Louis I de Chatillon, count of Blois, nephew of Philip the Fair. 

* Louis II, count of Sancerre. 23 T.e. Harcourt. 
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Belonia et dux de Loronia*® et multi alii barones quam 
equitum quam peditum bene decem milia et amplius ultra 
qui fuerunt obsisi *’ in illo bello. In anno xlvii sequenti fui 
ipse rex Anglorum ** ante castrum quod cognominatur * 
Callez et fuit ipse rex unum annum integrum coram illo dicto 
castro et post captum fuit ab ipso rege Anglorum presente 
rege F[rjancorum cum maxima multitudine gentis sue. 


THE MOHAMMADAN CALENDAR. 
I. 


On perusing Professor Rohricht’s recently published scholarly book 
on the history of the kingdom of Jerusalem I was sorry to find 
that, as regards chronology, it was greatly spoilt, partly by misprints, 
but chiefly owing to the author having placed apparently implicit 
faith in the correctness of Wustenfeld’s tables for reducing Turkish 
to Christian dates. He does not seem to be aware of the fact— 
pointed out long ago by Prince Cantemir, Dr. Ideler, Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and others—that the Turks and Arabs begin each month on 
the day on the eve of which the new moon was actually seen. If the 
moon cannot be seen on account of the sky being overcast, thirty 
days are reckoned in the month, no matter what any rusnameh 
(perpetual almanac), or the almanac issued by the imperial 
astronomer at Stambul, or by any other authority, may state to 
the contrary. This arbitrary way of dealing with the number of 
days in the month can be best noticed in systematically kept diaries, 
such as, e.g., the diaries of the campaigns of Sultan Suleiman the 
Magnificent, in which numerous instances can be found to prove 
my contention.' To regulate the beginning or the end of the fasting 
month, for instance, by the almanac, and not by the actual sight 
of the new moon, was always considered rank heresy, as is shown by 
the example of heretics mentioned in Albiruni’s ‘ Chronology of 
Ancient Nations.’ ? 

By the light of these facts many of the footnotes in Professor 
Rohricht’s book read very oddly. Thus on p. 171 we are told that 
‘it is alleged by Kemal-ed-din that 19 June [a.p. 1124] or 4 


76 Raoul, duke of Lorraine. Cf. Adam Murimuth, Continuatio Chronicarum, 
Rolls Series, pp. 216, 248; also Robert of Avesbury, p. 369. 

27 Sic for occisi. *8 MS. repeats fuit. 2 MS. quonominatur. 

1 Thus, e.g., in the diaries kept during his four Hungarian campaigns of a.H. 927, 
932-33, 935-36, and 938-39 the number of the days in a month differs from the ideal 
chronology in not less than thirteen instances. 

? The almanacs do not always agree with the ideal chronology either. Thus in 
the rusnameh for a.H. 1224, published and explained by Navoni in vol. iv. of Count 
Rzewusky’s ‘ Fundgruben des Orients,’ the number of the days of the months is correct 
in five cases and incorrect in seven cases—that is, according to the accepted ideal 
chronology on which all tables are based. 
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Djumada I. [a.n. 518] fell on a Wednesday. In reality it fell on a 
Thursday.’ Or on p. 557 we find the following remark: ‘ Baha- 
ed-din [ Bohadinus] 224 (Sunday, 29 Djumada [I. a.m. 587], i.e. 24 
June [a.p. 1191], which fell on a Monday).’ From the numerous 
quotations derived from the same eastern authors it is quite clear, 
without even a reference to the originals, that in the above instances 
the former author meant Wednesday, 18 June 1124, and the latter 
Sunday, 23 June 1191. Such obvious slips can be counted by the 
score in the book, and in many instances they cannot be rectified 
without a reference to the original sources. 

To appreciate fully the confusion of dates arising from this 
cause, the reader has only to turn to the chapter narrating the 
doings of Richard Cceur-de-Lion in the Holy Land in a.p. 1192. 
The new moon was evidently visible in the evening of 29 Djumada 
I. a.n. 588, and consequently a new month was immediately begun, 
and the following day was reckoned 1 Djumada II. by the Moslems, 
though ‘30 days hath Djumada I.’ in the almanac. It is further 
clear that 29 days also were counted on that occasion in Djumada 
II. in accordance with the almanac. Consequently there is a 
displacement in the dates of one day throughout the months of 
Djumada II. and Redjeb in that year. To make matters worse, 
for some reason or other Professor Réhricht arbitrarily turns the 
7 Redjeb into 20 July, and accordingly is in this instance two days 
out in his reckoning. 

Professor Rohricht is not the only offender in this respect. 
Dr. Wiistenfeld himself considers it a moot-point whether the 
Mohammadan era began with 15 or 16 July a.p. 622, though 
ample evidence can be adduced, e.g. from Albiruni, that though the 
actual date of the flight may not be precisely known, it was the 
intention of nearly all ancient chronologers to begin the era of the 
Hijrah with 15 July. Albiruni names the only author known to 
him who advocated 16 July, this having been a Friday, and conse- 
quently a Djuma, or the Day of Prayers, the Lord’s Day, as it 
would be called in England. It is, however, wholly immaterial on 
which day the era commenced, as tables based on either date may 
easily be upset, as we see, by a single cloudy evening, and the date 
cannot be fixed to a day or two, unless the day of the week is 
mentioned. Wiistenfeld’s or any other tables, therefore, such as 
those in ‘L’Art de vérifier les Dates,’ or Playfair’s ‘ System of 
Chronology,’ are only correct ‘ weather and moon permitting.’ 

Lewis L. Knorr. 


Il. 


Mr. Kropf has touched upon a subject which has given a good 
deal of trouble to students of oriental history. The well-known 
tables of Wiistenfeld represent an ideal chronology which was 
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certainly not always verified in practice. Even in the present day, 
with printed almanacs, there is often a discrepancy between the 
true date and the date actually used. For example, Mr. H. C. Kay 
tells me that an Egyptian Arabic newspaper was lately sent him dated 
25 Sha‘bin, which is stated on the paper to correspond with 
Tuesday, 18 Jan. 1898. This would make 1 Sha‘ban correspond 
to 25 Dec. 1897; but the new moon really occurred on 23 Dec. 
at 7°35 a.m. (Greenwich time), and Sha‘bin should have begun 
on the evening of that day. Thus even at the end of the nineteenth 
century, in a country where European education has long been at 
work, there is an error in the calculation of the month, due, no 
doubt, to failure of lunar observation. Even when the moon is 
promptly observed there may be a noticeable margin, as the day 
must be reckoned from the ensuing evening. On the other hand, 
in Persia, according to General Houtum Schindler, the almanac has 
more authority. He says that errors due to non-observation of the 
new moon only occur at ‘ out-of-the-way places, where almanacs 
are little known. The Persian astronomical almanac always gives 
the first day of the months correctly. . . . After the thirtieth comes 
the first, even with the most fanatical part of the population, whether 
the moon has been seen or not. Seeing the moon is only of im- 
portance at the beginning and end of the Ramazan.’ (See his 
letter, and much more on the subject, in the introduction to R. S. 
Poole’s ‘ Catalogue of Persian Coins.’) If such inconsistencies, and 
ambiguities exist in the present day, it may easily be imagined that 
they were not less confusing in the middle ages. 

The common practice adopted, not by Professor Rohricht alone, 
but by almost all editors of Arabic chronicles, is to give the 
European date corresponding to the month date of the Arabic, 
and to ignore the week date. This is obviously wrong. The 
month is an uncertain date, liable to an error of a day or even 
several days in its commencement ; but the week day is not open 
to the sameerror. Just as, in dealing with Latin chroniclers of the 
erusades, the naming of a saint’s day gives a date which must be 
preferred to a month day if inconsistent, so in the Arabic chronicles 
IT have found the week day a safe date. The proper course is to give 
the European date corresponding to the week day, except in a few 
isolated cases where there is an obvious error. When the week day 
is not stated there must always be made an allowance for possible 
error in the month. 

I had oecasion to examine the dates in Baha-ed-din lately, when 
preparing my biography of Saladin, and the results may interest 
Mr. Kropf. I took sixty-one cases in a.u. 583-587 in which the day 
of the week and the day of the month were both given in the Mo- 
hammadan reckoning, and I comparedthem with Wistenfeld’s corre- 
sponding dates. Of the sixty-one I found that thirty-three were 
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correct—that is, that the day of the week and month corresponded 
accurately to those given by calculation in Wustenfeld’s tables, 
where the week day is set against each month day. In twenty-two 
other cases the month day was one day behind: e.g. Friday, 
23 Rabi I. 583, ought to have been the 24th, according to 
Wiustenfeld, showing that the new moon had been observed one day 
late, or at any rate that the month was reckoned a day late. This 
occurred consistently in batches of three or four dates in the same 
month, as might be expected. In two cases only was the day of the 
month one day ‘ fast,’ or too early ; four were two or three days out. 
Considering that the records were made in the camp during cam- 
paigns, and allowing for mistakes of copyists, the average accuracy of 
Baha-ed-din is, I think, remarkable. Nevertheless it is always a 
satisfaction to be able to confirm his month days by the much more 
trustworthy week days, which are not only free from error of cal- 
culation, or observation of the moon, but are also more likely to be 
accurately retained in the memory. 

The error due to the Mohammadan day beginning on the 
evening before the European day given in Wustenfeld seldom causes 
any trouble ; but when we read of night marches or of cities assaulted 
after sundown, we must be on our guard. 

Srantey Lang-Pooue. 


DECREES OF THE GENERAL CHAPTERS OF THE FRIARS MINOR, 
1260 TO 1282, 


In an article entitled ‘ Die iiltesten Redactionen der Generalconsti- 
tutionen des Franziskanerordens,’ in the Archiv fiir Literatur- und 
Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, vol. vi., Father Ehrle, besides 
publishing the general constitutions as issued in the general 
chapters of Narbonne (1260) and Paris (1292), drew attention to 
the extreme rarity of any authentic records of the decrees of the 
general chapters of the Franciscan order in the thirteenth century, 
and printed from a variety of sources such notices and records as 
he could find. I am able to make a few additions to these records 
from a manuscript formerly in the Phillipps collection and now in 
my possession. This manuscript is a quarto volume numbered 
“Phillipps MS. 207,’ written on vellum, containing forty-six 
leaves, and dating from the end of the thirteenth century. It 
clearly belonged to some house in the province of France, but the 
name has been obliterated. The contents are :— 

(1) ff. 1-86 a, ‘ Constitutiones generales Fratrum Minorum’— 
as issued in the chapter of 1292. 

(2) ff. 36 b-43 b, ‘ Diffinitiones facte in capitulis generalibus.’ 
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(3) ff. 44-46,' ‘Constitutiones provinciales ad certos titulos 
redacte’ (relating to the province of France). 

In the present paper I shall deal only with the second of these 
articles—the decrees of the general chapters. The chapters of 
which record is preserved in this manuscript are those of Narbonne 
(1260), Pisa (1263), Paris (1266), Assisi (1269), Lyons (1274), 
Padua (1277), Assisi (1279), and Strassburg (1282), the chapter of 
Pisa in 1272 being omitted. The resolutions of these chapters as 
given in the Phillipps MS. are printed in full below whenever they 
differ essentially from the versions given by Ehrle, or whenever 
Ehrle had to rely on secondhand authorities. In cases where the 
Phillipps MS. is in essential agreement with Ehrle’s versions taken 
from firsthand sources, I merely note the chief discrepancies, 
additions, and omissions of the manuscript. The omissions are 
unfortunately of more importance than the additions, and seem to 
suggest that the house for which Phillipps MS. 207 was written 
was not much interested in the lives and works of friars studying 
at the universities or elsewhere. Whenever the decrees of these 
chapters appear incorporated in the general constitutions, a refer- 
ence is given to the rubric (or chapter) of the constitutions and to 
the page in the Archiv fiir Literatur- und Kirchengeschichte (here 
cited as ‘ Archiv’) where they will be found. 


(fol. 86 b).—Diffinitiones capituli Narbonensis. 

These are mainly the same as in Archiv, pp. 83-5, except that studeant 
ministri to ordinis approbatam (p. 83, ll. 10-12) and capitulum generale 
punit to gravius punientur (p. 84, 1. 85-p. 35, 1. 8) are omitted ; minutis 
is inserted before hospitibus, p. 84, 1. 2; the decree against collections 
at the sermons of friars (p. 34, 1. 10) runs ‘ Collectiones pecuniarum pro 
fratribus in predicationibus fratrum fieri nullatenus permittantur;’ and 
instead of ‘excepto uno pro conventu’ (p. 34, 1. 15), the manuscript reads 
‘excepto uno pro communione ubi opus fuerit.’ 

After clementer (p. 35, 1. 18), the manuscript (fol. 88) adds: Pro 
sancto Ylarione et pro sancta Cristina virgine et martyre fiat officium ix 
lectionum. Item indicit generalis omnibus custodibus et gardianis quod 
faciant scribi in missalibus orationem sancti Ambrosii, sc. Summe 
sacerdos. Pro domino cardinali nostro omni anno a quolibet sacerdote 
dicatur una missa. 

(fol. 88).—Hec sunt diffinitiones facte in capitulo Pisano. 

Ordinationes officii serventur diligenter, et pro loco et tempore 
fratribus recitentur. 

Item diffinitum est quod quicquid potest gardianus wets minister et 
custos.? 

Ordinationes generales de officio chori que incipiunt Ad omnes - horas 
canonicas etc., uniformiter et generaliter ab omnibus observentur. 


' Numbered in the manuscript 46-48, for two leaves, containing the first four 
chapters or titles of provincial constitutions, are now missing. 
? Rabric ix. Archiv, p. 127, n. 1. 
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Diffinitiones facte in capitulo Parisiensi. 

Diffinimus quod ministri dicant fratribus omnibus ut in testamentis 
et aliis conciliis recommendatam habeant domum Parisiensem* cum ibi 
fratres adiscant unde alii fratres per totum mundum erudiuntur. 

Item diffinit generale capitulum quod nullus frater sigillum habeat nisi 
de ministri licentia speciali, qui ministri nulli concedant nisi cui hoc 
congruit ratione communis officii vel auctoritatis. Et nullius nisi de 
cera communi (fol. 38 b.) littere sigillentur.* 

Item in terminis provinciarum non capiantur nova loca nisi de 
conscientia generalis.* 

Nullus minister licentiet apostatas nisi ad loca ubi viget observantia 
regularis.® 

Item diffinit quod in singulis conventibus datarium habeatur, et ante 
pretiosa secundum ordinarium legatur, que pretiosa immediate legatur 
post primam, etiam si missam tunc contigerit celebrari. 

Item in vigilia nativitatis Domini cum pronunciatur in datario Jesus 
Christus in Bethleem nascitur, et in passionibus domini cum legitur, 
et inclinato capite emisit spiritum et simile, omnes ad terram prosternant 
se propter tanti beneficii memoriam et summam dignationem Domini 
nostri Iesu Christi. 

Item volumus quod ministri dicant vel dici faciant sacerdotibus 
quod in memento ubi agitur memoria pro vivis in canone et etiam pro 
mortuis, post memoriam spiritualium personarum sic concludant in sua 
cogitatione, ‘ et omnibus recommendatorum ministro generali et capitulo 
generali.’ 

Item precipit generale capitulum per obedientiam, quod omnes 
legende de beato Francisco olim facte deleantur, et ubi extra ordinem 
inveniri poterunt ipsas fratres studeant amovere, cum illa legenda 
que facta est per generalem ministrum fuerit (fol. 39) compilata prout 
ipse habuit ab ore eorum qui cum beato Francisco quasi semper 
fuerint et cuncta certitudinaliter sciverint, et probata ibi sint posita dili- 
genter. 

Hee [sic] sunt diffinitiones facte in capitulo Assisiensi. 

Ordinamus ob reverentiam gloriose virginis ut in quolibet sabbato ad 
ipsius honorem dicatur sollempniter missa, quando fieri poterit bono 
modo. 

Ad cuius etiam honorem fratres predicent populo quod quando 
auditur campana completorii ipsa beata virgo aliquotiens salutetur. 

Item sollempniter fiat officium in honore sanctorum in quorum 
vocabulis constructe sunt ecclesie fratrum, ita tamen quod _iteratio 
antiphonarum non fiat, nec officium virginis nec commemorationes solite 
nec preces in prima et completorio aliquatenus omittantur. 

Item fratres non dent sacram communionem alicui in die Paschatis 
nisi de licentia superiorum vel parochialium sacerdotum, nec etiam in 
extremis, nec excludant parochiales sacerdotes cum ad eorum confessiones 
vocantur qui sunt in extremis vel in articulo mortis constituti.’ 


* Rubric iii. Archiv, p. 92, n. 6. 

° Cf. Rubric v. Archiv, p. 102, n. 6. 

* Rubric vi. Archiv, p. 106, n. 4. 
VOL. XIII.—NO. LII. 


* Rubric vii. Archiv, p. 113, n. 4. 
® Rubric vii. Archiv, p. 117, n. 2. 


ZZ 
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Item nulli fratres vasis stagneis utantur in mensis neque pro se neque 
pro aliis aut vitreis cyatis in conventu.® 

Item inhibemus quod heremite non recipiantur ad ordinem nostrum 
neo aliqui de aliquo ordine mendicantium.® 

(fol. 89 b).—Responsiones ad consultationes factas in capitulo 
Assisio celebrato. 

Si quis frater per duas vias, utpote per confessionem et per alium 
modum, excessum alicuius noverit, requisitus a superiore dicat veritatem ; 
quia hoc nullo modo sigillo confessionis preiudicat, quin pocius si taceret 
inobedientie crimen incurreret. Et si quis contrarium dixerit huiusmodi 
vel asseruerit et correctus revocare noluerit ab omni actu legittimo 
privetur.!° 

Si quis autem ausus fuerit affirmare quod quilibet sacerdos possit 
absolvere a peccato super quod non habent commissam actoritatem [sic] 
et maxime de illis quinque quorum absolutio secundum generalem 
constitutionem et specialem determinacionem certis personis committitur, 
tanquam erans et subversor nostri ordinis pena puniatur consimili et 
ipsius pertinacia '' capitulo denuntietur generali.!? 

Item si aliquis frater visitetur a ministro vel custode testimonia 
plurium personarum singularum super eodem genere criminis sufficientia. 
fore decernimus,'* 

Si quod provinciale capitulum statuerit aliquid quod sit repugnans 
statutis generalis capituli, cassamus ex nunc tanquam irritum et inane,' 
et maxime illud de non publicandis vocibus in electionibus ministrorum 
et aliis electionibus quibuscunque, et de non eligendis discretisad provinciale 
capitulum (fol. 40) transmittandis [sic] et de tempore diffinitorum 
servetur constitutio tantum generalis. 

Item nullus frater simul fungatur officio custodis et lectoris nisi 
manifesta necessitas hoc requirat.'* 

Item volumus quod nullus frater detineatur in officio fratrum vel ab 
eo removeatur propter principum vel aliorum petitiones nisi propter 
causas alias instituendus sit in officio vel amovendus.'® 

Item visitator in capitulo provinciali post diffinitorum electionem uno 
dumtaxat die in corrigendis personarum excessibus suum officium 
exequatur. 

Item nullus frater pro predicationis officio ad provinciale capitulum 
mittatur, nisi de ministri consilio et assensu.!7 

Adhue ad extirpationem malorum in nostro ordine pululantium ne 
succrescant, iniungimus visitatoribus universis ut si quas inveniant 
provincias viciosas in congregatione bladi ad victum vel in sumptuositate 
edificiorum et vestium, vel in esu carnium vel curiositate picturarum, 
vel in equitationibus vel et currisationibus vel relaxationibus regularis 


discipline vel generalium statutorum, tam ministros quam provincias 
teneantur accusare capitulo generali. '* 


8 Rubric iv. Archiv, p. 98, n. 4. ® Rubric i. Archiv, p. 88, n. 5. 

© Rubric vy. Archiv, p. 100, n. 11. " *pervicacia’ in another hand in margin. 
2 Rubric vii. Archiv, p. 112, n. 4. 

13 Rubric viii. Archiv, p. 123, n. 2. ' Rubric vii. Archiv, p. 118, n. 6. 

8 Rubric ix. Archiv, p. 127, n. 1. 

‘6 Rubric vii. Archiv, p. 115, n. 3. Rubric x. Archiv, p. 129, n, 1. 


'S Rubric viii. p. 122, n. 4. 
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Hee sunt diffinitiones facte in capitulo Lugdunensi. 

[These are identical with the decrees printed by Ehrle in ‘ Archiv,’ i. 
pp. 43-5, from a manuscript without superscription, but rightly 
assigned by him to the chapter at Lyons in 1274.] 

(fol. 41 b).—Ezxpliciunt distinctiones capituli Lugdunensis. Iste 
sunt responsiones ad consultationes dicti capituli. 

Vicarius ministri . . . peccantes punire, as in ‘ Archiv,’ i. p. 45. 

Item visitatores non possint absolvere custodes vel gardianos, nec ad 
monasteria ire, nisi habuerint licentiam specialem.'® 

Item festum beati Bernardi fit immediate post octavam (fol. 42) 
assumptionis beate virginis nisi dominica impediat. Et nomen sancte 
Clare in sabbato sancto et in aliis letaniis ponatur, et eius legenda 
publicata in generali capitulo a locis singulis habeatur. 

Distinctiones capituli Paduant. 

Mandat capitulum generale ministris et capitulis provincialibus quod 
sine licentia capituli generalis non consentiant in construendum aliquod 
monasterium novum pauperum dominarum. 

Item ordinat capitulum generale quod singulis annis pro hospitibus 
qui fratres in itinere recipiunt infra octavam beati Francisci ad honorem 
ipsius sancti approprietur una missa conventualis et una privata a 
quolibet sacerdote, et a quolibet clerico quinquaginta psalmi, et a quolibet 
laico centies pater noster.?° 

Item mandat capitulum generale quod boni carceres fortes et 
multiplices habeantur et humani. 

Item placet capitulo generali quod serviatur|?] dominabus sancti 
Damiani modo consueto ex mandato domini papé usque ad sequens 
capitulum generale. 

Iniungitur omnibus ministris ut litteram reverendi patris generalis 
ministri missam ministris in capitulo Paduano, qui sic incipit, ‘ Venerabi- 
libus et in Christo dilectis,’ etc. cum omni diligentia executioni studeant 
demandare : cuius tenor est quod inquirant de operibus beati Francisci et 
aliorum sanctorum (fol. 42 5) fratrum aliqua memoria digna, prout in 
suis provinciis contigerit, eidem generali sub certis verbis et testimoniis 
rescribenda. 

Item ordinat generale capitulum ut post commemorationem beati 
patris nostri sancti Francisci in matutinis et vesperis fiat commemoratio 
beati Antonii per ordinem universum. 

Item vult generale capitulum quod accusationes et petitiones et 
statuum provinciarum insinuationes non simul in una littera sed singula 
sigillatim in singulis litteris ad maiorem expeditionem generali capitulo 
destinentur et forma communis scribendi, prout ordinavit alias capitulum 
generale generaliter ab omnibus observetur.*! 

Diffinitiones capituli Assisit celebrati. 

Nomen sancte Elizabet ponatur in letania breviarii. 

Item dicatur a ministris in suis provinciis quod in litteris mittendis 


ad ecapitulum generale de statu provincie non ponatur ministri nomen 
provincialis.?2 


* Rubrie viii. Archiv, p. 121, n. 6. % Rubric xii. Archiv, p. 138, n. 2. 
* Rubric x. Archiv, p. 133, n. 5. 2 Ibid. 
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The manuscript contains the next two paragraphs printed by Ehrle 
(‘ Archiv,’ p. 49) from the Borghese Cod. 86, but omits all the rest. 

(fol. 48).—Diffinitiones capituli Argentine celebrati. 

The version in this manuscript agrees. with that printed by Ehrle 
from the Borghese Codex (‘ Archiv,’ pp. 50-1), down to privilegium est 
concessum, With a few verbal differences; then occurs the following 
paragraph, which is the last decree of the general chapters contained in 
the manuscript. 

Item propter periculum evitandum calix non elevetur supra quod 
dicit ordinatio, nec sacerdos celebrans genua flectat quando elevat corpus 
Christi. A. G. Littie. 


‘MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT.” 


I am able to produce evidence of a very early use of the term 
‘member of parliament,’ not in the restricted sense of member of 
the house of commons, but in its larger sense of member of either 
house ; and the quotation which I am about to make has a further 
interest in connexion with a forgotten parliamentary usage. In 
the year 1542, when the policy of giving English titles to Irish 
chieftains had just been commenced, Henry VIII wrote to the 
deputy and council of Ireland in connexion with the case of O’Brien, 
who was created earl of Thomond— 


But you must remember that the heir of the earl of Thomond from 
henceforth must abide his time to be admitted as a member of our parlia- 
ment till his father or parent shall be deceased, and to be only a hearer, 
standing barehead at the bar beside the Cloth of Estate, as the young lords 
do here in our realm of England.! 


The heirs of peers, of course, were only commoners, whatever 
titles of courtesy they held; and it is a very curious question how 
and under what circumstances commoners were admitted to hear 
debates in the house of lords. I believe members of the house of 
commons could always do so. Evidently at first they were ex- 
pected to do so in a body, and as late as the reign of Edward VI it 
would seem that they frequented the house of lords in considerable 
numbers. Thus Peter Martyr writes to Bucer on 26 Dec. 1548 
(‘Zurich Letters,’ p.469, Parker Society), in reference to the religious 
questions then before parliament— 


Those who are in the lower house, as it is called—that is, men of 
inferior rank—go up every day into the higher court of parliament, not, 
indeed, for the purpose of voting (for that they do in the lower house), 
but only that they may be able to hear these sharp and fervent dispu- 
tations. 


JAMES GAIRDNER. 
State Papers, iii. 395. 
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A MANUSCRIPT TREATISE ON THE COINAGE BY JOHN PRYSE, 1553. 


My attention was drawn to the existence of this treatise in the 
library of New College, Oxford (MS. 317, iii.), by a note in Wood's 
‘Athenae.’ I desire to express my sense of the very great kind- 
ness of the authorities of the college who allowed me the fullest 
facilities for examining it. 

The author of the treatise is John Pryse, whom we may fairly, 
though not certainly, assume to be Sir John Price,' or Ap Rice, of 
the Priory, Brecon, the well-known civilian and visitor of the 
monasteries. In the course of the manuscript he mentions that he 
has written a larger treatise on the currency, but it has unfortunately 
not been preserved. This shorter work consists of an address to 
the queen, an exposition of general principles, a statement of the 
evils of debasement and of the condition of the coinage in 1553, and 
a careful consideration of the best means of reform. It is hoped to 
deal separately with the detailed information which Pryse gives in 
connexion with other evidence of the same kind, but his ‘ founda- 
tions,’ as he calls them, are best set out by themselves. They may 
with advantage be compared with the speculations on economic 
theory contained in the dialogue on ‘The Common Weal of this 
Realm of England’ (1549, edited by Miss Lamond and Dr. Cun- 
ningham). 

W. A. J. ARcHBOLD. 


Things to be taken for sure grounds about the restitution of the coin: 

First : that like as no prince can set price of any wares to endure for 
any time, no more can he bring to pass that his coin shall be better 
esteemed specially any long time, than the goodness of the metal that 
the coin is made of doth require, because every realm must have traffic 
with other, and metals have their prices set certain, one above an other in 
their degrees through the whole world, as one portion of gold is worth 
twelve times as much silver, one of silver is worth one hundred and forty 
parts of tin and quicksilver, and of brass two hundred and twenty parts, 
and of lead eight hundred parts and of iron one thousand two hundred 
and eighty parts or therabout most commonly, but as the finer of every 
sort of these is somewhat dearer than the rest, so are they all better ~ 
cheap, where they be digged, and where they be plentiful than elsewhere. 
And albeit base coin of coarse metal hath for a season sometime been 
reputed as good as fine silver, that was like as a man that taketh a 
counterfeit groat as good as a true, or a counterfeit diamond for a true, 
till he know it, and then esteemeth it as it is worthy. Andif a prince 
might value his money at his pleasure, then might he provide that there 
should never be dearth of anything in his realm, but as the price of corn, 
or other thing doth rise, he might rise likewise the price of his money. 

Then it must be confessed that money is the common measure of all 
things that are vendible and like as one metal is esteemed by an other as 


1 See an account of him in the Dictionary of Naticnal Biography. 
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afore is declared, so are other things vendible esteemed and measured by 
the metal, that the money which is given for it is made of. 

Also that the coin or print of the money is but as a seal or a mark 
that should testify what quantity and goodness every piece should bear and 
contain, as some names of money, yet kept in use in the English tongue 
do declare as a pound of sterling money was also a pound in weight. . . . 

This must be taken also for confessed that as the coin is abased the 
price of all things that are vendible must and do arise after the same 
portion that the coin is so abased, if it be more, more, if it be less, less. 
And that there is two ways of abasing the coin one by mixture of base 
metal with fine, and to utter it as though it were all fine, which is the 
deceit that is imputed to these alchemists. The other is by giving 
less weight of good metal in the coin, than the nature, name and credit 
of that coin doth require, which is much like as if the clerk of the market, 
would put the King’s seal to a less bushel or to any other measure or 
weight, than that which was used and allowed beforetime. 

Also it must be confessed that these two last faults are now de- 
prehended and known universally to be in our coin both baseness of 
metal in the mixed coin and less weight in the fine, than the name which 
it beareth doth require by one part in three. 

And yet besides that, one other fault as great as any of them, that is 
lack of equivalence in the coin current, forasmuch as one testoon is 
better than another the fine new coin better than the base universally, 
and yet all at one estimate in the market, which inequality is cause of 
much robbing of the treasure of the realm, while the best money is ever 
picked, and carried over, and the worst only left us... . 

It must be therefore confessed for the causes aforesaid that therefore 
there is given for our coin now of any wares outward or inward, not after 
the name that our coin doth bear, but after the value of the metal that is 
in it (as in things bought beyond sea doth well appear) for as in ten shil- 
lings of our money now, there is but two oz. of silver which was before in 
twenty groats sterling so ye have but so much ware for your ten shillings 
now, as you had for twenty sterling groats before. And though it be so 
well of wares bought beyond sea, as of men that esteem things rightly, 
yet for most things bought within the realm, ye pay more than after that 
rate, over that ye were wont to pay, when sterling was at ten groats the 
oz: asif ye peruse and confer the old and new prices of a pig, goose, 
capon, chicken, and of all other victual for horse and man, ye shall soon 
perceive, which is by reason our people think our money yet worse than 
it is in deed. And so in more discredit with them than the right value 
of it doth require which is long of the baseness of the said coin, which 
being depured, would take away that discredit and bring all men to 
esteem the coin at the least ways at no less value than the stuff thereof 
did require. Also this can not be denied, but that it were better for all 
men to have this coin, once called to his right name correspondent to his 
just value, though there were once some loss to be borne therein 
whereby men should be ever after assured that they should have no less 
therefor than the name thereof duth purport than as they be now'to be 
daily and yearly deceived the third part in every piece or sum that they 
receive. ... 


o 
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PRICES AT WOODSTOCK IN 1604. 


Ir is generally assumed by the economic historian that with the 
decline of the gild system, with more rapid circulation of money, 
and with wider opportunities for the use of capital, prices gradually 
came to be fixed by competition rather than by custom or definite 
regulation, and that, with the exception of labour and of bread, 
this change was complete by the Tudor period. There is, however, 
a good deal of evidence to show that public control and regulation, 
acting through the central or through the local authority, to which 
power was delegated for the purpose, continued to be a common 
feature in some directions during Tudor and Stuart times, and 
covered a wider range than food, although this is the commodity 
of which, as might be expected, we hear most. Professor. Ashley, 
in speaking of the sixteenth century, points to ‘ the general cessation 
of the attempt to assess victuals’ as ‘ conclusive evidence of the 
diminishing vigour of municipal life ;’' and elsewhere, when dealing 
with the loss by the gilds of power to fix the prices of wares,’ he 
implies that such prices were henceforth unregulated. From this 
view I find myself obliged to dissent, for it would be possible to 
show that in every one of the victualling crafts, and in the case of 
some raw materials and some manufactured commodities, prices 
were frequently regulated during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries by the state, which acted sometimes through the central, 
sometimes through the local municipal authority. Of the general 
enforcement of such regulation it is difficult to speak with certainty. 
The presence or absence of indictments can be used as an argument 
in favour of effective action or the contrary, but there is a fair amount 
of evidence to show that the local authorities in many different 
places, in connexion with many different commodities, endeavoured 
to maintain such regulation as had been laid down either by the 

' Econ. Hist. pt. ii. p. 47. 

2 Ibid. p. 160. This loss of power Professor Ashley attributes to 19 Hen. VII, c.7. 
But the preamble to that statute, in laying stress on the ‘ unreasonable ordinances, as 
well in prices of wages as other things,’ definitely refers to 15 Hen. VI, c.6. By this 
earlier act the crafts were to make ‘ none other ordinance of charge if it be not first 
discussed and approved for good and reasonable by the justices of the peace and the 
governors of cities and towns, and before them entered of record.’ This was 
enacted ‘to endure as long as it shall please ... the king.’ Thus the crafts 
as early as 1436 lost independent control over prices for a time; the expiration of 
15 Hen. VI, c. 6, and the evil results which followed are stated as reasons for 
renewed legislation in 1504. By 19 Hen. VII, c. 7, the crafts are, in general terms, 
forbidden to make any ordinances without the sanction of the chancellor, treasurer, and 
some justices of either bench, or before the justices on circuit. But there is nothing in 
the later statute which would seem to mark ‘a most significant departure’ on the 
part of parliament, for earlier legislation had already robbed the gilds of supreme 
control in the matter of prices, and the main difference between the two acts is one 
of detail, as to whether supervision shall be exercised by central or by local authority. 


In neither case is there any suggestion that parliament intended to leave individuals 
freedom in the matter. 
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central or by the local authority, in any particular direction. In 
this matter of regulation there seems to be but little change during 
the Tudor and early Stuart period from the practice of an earlier 
time, of which, as of the later period, it would be difficult to prove 
that regulation of prices was universal, or that it was always rigidly 
enforced. 

The following statements of prices as presented by the jurors of 
the royal borough of Woodstock in the ‘ Curia Assisarum ’ of 1604 is 
of some interest in this connexion, and indicates how minute were 
the details which came before such a court.’ Thus the price of a 
single or of a double bed, of a feather bed or a flock bed, by the 
night or by the week, is a matter upon which sworn information 
is given, and which apparently cannot be left for private settlement 
by individuals. Mr. Adolphus Ballard, town clerk of Woodstock, to 
whom readers of this Review are indebted for the communication of 
the document, tells me that copies of thirteen assizes of bread and 
ale are to be found among the Woodstock records, but this is the 
only one of a more comprehensive character.. The document is, 
indeed, incomplete as an assize, for no note is made fixing future 
rates,° but it is not unreasonable to infer that in this, as in cases 
where bread and ale were dealt with in the same court, sworn 
information was given with a view to authoritative regulation’ by 
the mayor, who acted as clerk of the market. Regulation of this 
kind was still sufficiently common to warrant the suggestion that 
we probably have another case here. The desire to keep down 
unreasonable prices in the interests of travellers comes out in various 
instances, and this may account for some of the elaborate details 
enumerated in the Woodstock document. Thus the maximum 
price of a meal was carefully fixed at Norwich in 1569,° and at a 


8 They were hardly less trivial than the fixing by statute of a maximum price for 
a nightcap, 21 Hen. VIII, c. 9. 

‘4 The North Riding sessions frequently dealt with cases in the seventeenth 
century when innkeepers kept fewer beds than the court had stipulated to be 
necessary for the practice of their calling. In 1581 the Manchester Court Leet 
directed a jury to search all inns, and to certify to the steward ‘ what beddinge they 


have . . . also to viewe what rowmes and stablings they have . . . and whether they 
have kept the assyse . . . factwm est.’.—Manchester Court Leet Records, i. p. 219. 
5 Unless the words ‘every man . . . to pay for his meale vjd.,’ and ‘the owner of 


the same horse to paye,’ imply regulation. 

6 The assize of bread and ale for 1626, printed by Mr. Ballard in his Chronicles of 
Woodstock, p. 140, is a good instance. The prices of wheat are quoted, and the mayor 
then proc2eded to set the assize. 

7 Such consultation with persons possessing special knowledge was common before 
changes of price were made. In the case of labour, the justices were instructed by 
5 Eliz. c.4 to call together ‘discrete and grave persons,’ and to confer with them 
respecting plenty or scarcity and ‘other circumstances necessary to be considered’ 
before fixing wages. 

8 Chron. of Woodstock, p. 55. 

® « Whereas There hathe bene complaynte made to Mr. Mayor and to the Justices of 
the greate excessyve charges yt Gentylmen Sarvingmen and other Travilors be at 
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much later date in London. In 1633 we hear of measures taken 
by the central authority, acting both directly and indirectly: of 
these it may not be out of place to make mention, as they bear on 
the general question as well as on the special charges of inn- 
holders. A proclamation published by the lord mayor in 1633 
illustrates clearly what could still be done in London by authorita- 
tive regulation.'"° From it we learn that the lord mayor and 
aldermen were enjoined by the privy council to ‘ set such prices as 
they should conceiue to be fit for all small Acates and other 
prouisions, and to set up the same in publike Tables . . . & also 
should vary them from time to time as they should find just cause.’ 
This the civic authority did, ‘ streightly charging and commanding 
. . . that euery person do obey and keep as well the said prices, as 
all other prices that shall from time to time hereafter be set and 
appointed by the said Lord Mayor for any prouision of Victuall 
whatsoeuer.” The rates of maximum prices which follow are less 
exhaustive than we should expect, and deal with all kinds of 
poultry and eggs; this is explained by the fact that the high price 
of poultry is definitely mentioned as an intolerable grievance that 
required attention. The privy council are said 


to have taken care to reforme many abuses . . . as the excessiue number of 
Tavernes, and the extortions used in the immoderate prices of all sorts 
of prouisions in Ordinaries and Hosteleries; and finding that the said 
abuse hath appeared in nothing more than in the excessiue rates of 
Poultry of all sorts being so unreasonably enhaunsed by Poulterers and 
Higleers have signified the command, &c. 


In the same year we find that the attorney-general was in- 
structed to study the laws and statutes concerning prices of 
victuals and horsemeat, and to consult with the judges. This was 
done, a report was drawn up and presented to the Star Chamber ; 
a decree was then drafted, in accordance with the recommendations 
made,'' which in the following month was confirmed by letters 
patent.'? Definite prices are laid down : 


when they have any occasion to resorte to this Cittie aswell for ther dyetts at ther 
ostes howses or at other victualing howses as for ther horses meate and gresse for 
ther horses Therfor this daye by the hole concente and advice of this howse yt ys 
ordeyned and agreid for the Reformacon therof that No Inkeper nor Victuler Dwelling 
within this Cittie shall from this daye tyll the Feaste of the byrthe of our Lorde next 
comyng Take any more mony for a dynner or a Supper of any body then iiijd., and to 
provyde for them porrage or Sew (?) with befe or Mutton boyled and a stroke of Sime 
kynde of Roste and no more. And that from the sayde Feaste of the byrthe of the 
Lorde tyll Ester then next followyng to take vd. for a mele and no more and the 
dyett to be as before ys declaryd savyng in Lente. And that no Inkepar nor other 
y' use to take horse to grasse within this Cittie from this Daye till the sayde Feaste of 
the byrthe of our Lorde next comyng shall take above iijd. the daye and nyght for a 
horse and yf he tarry but a nyght then to take ijd. a night for a horse and no more. 
Court Book 8 (1562-1569), under 7 June, 6 Eliz. p. 209. 

1” Brit. Mus. Harl. 1003, f. 43. 

" Foedera, xix. 476. @ Ibid. p. 479. 
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We wish that Ordinaries in and about London may be regulated to a 
convenient summ, not to exceed two shillings for a meal. . . . six pence 
day & night for Hay fora Horse, and for Oats six pence a peck Winchester 
measure, is a competent rate to be taken by Innholders & to take nothing 
for Litter. . . . for Horses which come to Inns in the day time we con- 
ceive it to be a reasonable rate for the Innekeeper to take a penny for a 
horse for his stable room only, the horse not being unbridled: if he be 
unbridled and have hay and go away the same day to take two pence the 
horse and no more.'* 


These rates were made general for the whole kingdom, and 
‘where Grain and Hay are sold at lesser prices there the rates and 
prices shall be accordingly . . . until it shall be made to appear... 
to the Justices of the Peace that because of the increase of prices 
in the parts adjoining greater rates are necessarily to be permitted.’ 
Of almost every article mentioned in the Woodstock document 
it would be possible to quote instances of regulation during the 
Tudor and Stuart periods, scattered about in the statute book or 
in municipal records, but so far as I know there is no single list 
which is as full as the following statement, drawn up with a view 
to regulation of prices by the local authority at Woodstock 
in 1604. Eien A. McArruvr. 


Burgus nove Woodstock Curia Assissarwm dni Regis clirict Mercatas burgi 
in Com Oxon predicti ibidem tenta vicesimo die Augustii 
Anno regni dai nii Jacobi Regis Anglie 
secundo et Scocie Tricesimo Octavo Annoque 
dii 1604 coram ven! viro Willo Meatcalfe 

generoso maiore Burgi predicti. 


Noia Jur ) Johes Raunson Alex Headd 
pro Dito Regej Rad Bradshewe Fraunc Carter 
Wills Ball Will's Wells 
Richard Wrighte Timoth® Walker Jut 
Michaell Nursse Thomas Screeven 
Johes Lowe Johes Batt 
Will's Edwards Ricus Shadd 


Qui presentant super eorwm sacramentum modo et forma sequente. 


Imprimis a quarter of the beste wheate cleene & sweete in) 


the markett j xxij$ 
Itm a quar? second wheate in y¢ mkett xviijs vj? 
It a Gter third wheate in the markett xvijs 


‘8 This is a considerable advance on the price at Woodstock in 1604. Fynes 
Moryson, whose Itinerary was published in 1617, lays great stress on the excellence 
and cheapness of English inns as compared with those of the continent. For eating 
‘at an ordinarie table together where they had great plentie of good meate, and 
especially of choice kinds of fish, each man paid no more than 6d. & sometimes but 
4d. a meale. . . . One horses meate will come to twelve pence, or eighteen pence, the 
night for Hay, Oates and Straw, and in Summer time commonly they put the horses 
to grasse after the rate of three pence each horse.’—Itinerary, pt. iii. p. 61. 
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Itm a @? best Mawlte cleene & sweete in the markett xiijs iiijd 
Ti a Gt second Mawlte in the Markett xijs 
lé a Gt beanes or pease in y* mkett xij 
It a Gter beste oates in the markett_ vjs 
Ti a busshell of the same oates in eVye house xilijé 
It a kilderkin of good Ale or dubble beere w** carriage iijs ~ 
lt a kilderkin single Ale or beere w carriadge xviij? 
It a ffull Gte beste ale or beere w'*in & wout evye house x 

Tt a full Gte single Ale or beere w'"in & w**out evye house ob 
It a pownde of Butter sweete and newe in the markett ij? ob 
It Tenn Eggs the best in y* mkett ij? 
It iiij of the same Eggs in evye house j' 
Tt a stone beste beefe at the Butcher’s, weighinge viii lb xiiij4 
It a stone seconde beefe at the butcher's xij? 
It a Gter beste Veale at the butcher’s a 
It a Gt second Veale at the butcher’s xviij4 
Ii a q? beste weather Mutton at the butchers ijs 
It a @? second Mutton at the butchers xvj! 
It a fatt goose the beste in the. mkett xd 
It a fatt pygg the best in the mkett xvj¢ 
It a leane or second pigg in the mkett xd 
It a coople of Caponetts the best in y® mkett xvj? 
It a coople second Caponetts in the markett xt 
It a coople of Chickens or Rabbetts the best in ¥ mkett viij4 
It a coople second Chickens or Rabbetts i in the mkett vj? 
It a dozen pigions the beste in the mkett xt 


It evye man beinge in companye six or more togeather 
havinge to dinner or supper goodd bread and drinke Beefe 
& Mutton boyled or rost Or els Veale boyled, pigg, beefe, 
or Veale rost, Or otherwise uppon the ffisshe dayes vj? 
havinge good bread and drink salt fishe or Salt Salmon 
Ling, egge & butter, and so in default of one meate 
havinge another to pay for his meale 


It a pownde of Tallowe candles made of wicke ij? 
It a fetherbedd for j ma j night & so to departe j" 
It a fetherbedd with necessary apparrell thereunto for one ‘ 
ma alone by the weeke NJ 
Tt the like fetherbedd & furniture for Two togeather by) _ 
the weeke Pico 
It a matterice or filockbedd for one or twoe together by "| ‘iid 
weeke J 
Iti iij house loves at the bakers evye lofe weighinge xiiij ozstroie —-_j 
Tt ij of the same loves in ev ye house ¥ 
It a C weighte of good sweete _—_ beinge cxij' w'® carriage xij? 
Ti evye bottle of haie weyinge ij ob 
Tt a load of Strawe for litter w* cariage iijs vj4 
It a & litter day & night for j horse in evye Inn vi 
It in ev ye other house iiij* 
It good grasse for one horsse day and nighte and so departe ij? 


Itm good grasse for one horsse alone by the weeke viij* 
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It yff any horse abide in any pasture over and above one’ 
day & one night then the owner of the same horsse| 


to paye after the rate of the whole weeke for so longe as| viij* 

he shall abide in the same pasture beinge as aforesaide 
Itm a loade of Logg woodd w* cariage iiijs vj" 
Itm a C good ffaggotis w'® cariage iij® viij* 
Itm iij of the same ffaggotts in evye house ij? 
Itm a loade of good brushe Bavens w'* cariage ij® vj" 
Itm a vacant or empty Chamber or Stable by y® weeke iiij? 
Itm a C of good Oke borde beinge inch borde w" cariage iiij? 
Itm a C good Elme borde being inch borde w cariage iij® vj4 
Itm a Thousand Bricke w™ cariage x! 
Itm a qt beste clarett Wine at the vintners vij? 
Itm a Gt best Sacke at the Vintners xé 
Itm a gter of Charcoles conteining viij busshells w' cariage xiiij@ 





STAR CHAMBER PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE EARL OF SUFFOLK AND 
OTHERS. 


Tue following account of the proceedings in the Star Chamber in 
1619 against Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, the lord treasurer, 
the countess of Suffolk, and Sir John Bingley, I have copied from a 
manuscript volume to which I have been allowed access by the 
kindness of Henry John Pye, Esq., of Clifton Hall, near Tamworth. 
The book appears to be a kind of commonplace book in which 
various members of the Pye family entered from time to time 
extracts from books or pamphlets, copies of letters, and any other 
matters which seemed noteworthy in public affairs. Some of these 
entries are, I believe, in the handwriting of Sir Robert Pye of 
Faringford, who in July 1618 was made remembrancer of the 
exchequer and who died in 1662. Others are entered by his son 
Robert, who married Anne, the daughter of John Hampden, and 
who sat in the parliaments of 1654 and 1657 as member for Berk- 
shire. He died in 1701. The commencement of the subjoined 
account appears to be in the handwriting of the elder Sir Robert 
and is continued and concluded by a clerk or secretary. 
A. P. Percevat Keep. 


In Camera Stellataé coram Concilio ibidem decimo tertio die Novembris 
Anno decimo Septimo Jacobi Regis. Presentibus Diio Cat. Angt 
Archiepo Cant, Duce Lenox, Epo London, Marchéde Hamilton, Epo 
Winton, Comte Pembroke, Dio Mountagu Capt. Justic. de Banco 
Regis, Dio Digby, Diio Hobart Capt. Justic. de Com Banco, Thom. 
Edmonds Mil., Robto Naunton Mil. Secret Rs., Geo. Calvert Mil, 
Secret Rs., Fulc. Grevill Mil. Canc. Scéii, Edw. Cooke Mil. 


Tus day as also ten other sitting dayes this Terme were wholly spent in 
the solemne and deliberate hearing, discussing and sentencing of the 
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matters of complaint here exhibited by Sir Henry Yelverton K* His 
Maties Attorney Generall against the Right Hon* Thomas Earle of 
Suffolk late Lord High Trear of England, the Lady Katherine Countesse 
of Suffolk his wife and S* John Bingley K* writer of the tallies and 
counter tallyes in his Maties Rectpt of Excheq™ for and concerning 
divers misemploym* of his Matie* treasure and other miscarriages and 
misdemeanours ag*t the duty of these places & offices to the great disad- 
vantage & dishonor of his Maty: And for & concerning divers extortions 
briberies and oppressions to the wrong and injurye of his Matis Sub* as 
in & by the information more at large is set forth. Upon the full & deli- 
berate hearing of which cause & long time spent with great & mature de- 
liberation in reading the proofes & weighing the arguments & allegations 
of both sides it appeared to this hon!* court partly by the confessions of 
the defts themselves & partly by the deposicions of witnesses and other 
matters extant of record that whereas the King’s most exelent Ma‘ out 
of his abundant grace and princely goodnes had bestowed upon the said 
Earle & Countesse as well great revenues in lands leases & otherwise as 
ample dignities offices & places of honor & other benefitts & favors and ad- 
vanced the said Earle to the honor & great trust of a Privy Counselor of 
State & to the office of Lord High Treair of England whereupon he tooke 
the severall oathes incident to those places ; and it also appeared that the 
said St John Bingley these ten yeares last past hath bin writer of the 
tallies as aforesaid; and all of them by speciall duty bound justly to serve 
his May w'"out doing causing or assenting unto any damage or disherison 
to his Ma‘’ or oppression to his people, the said Earle & St John Bingley 
neverthelesse contrary to their office and places, and both they.and the said 
Countesse agt the bond of so great duty to so gracious a soveraigne have 
committed sundry exorbitant misdemeanors as is after more particularly 
mentioned. As namely whereas his Ma‘y out of his princely providence 
for the safety of his Kingdome did heretofore in the sixth yeare of his 
Maty’s reigne make and direct to the Trear & Under trear of the Excheq™ 
for the time being a warrant dormant under his Highnes’ privy seale for 
the issueing & payeing to the Lieutenant or Cheife officer of the office of 
Ordinance for the time being such summes of money monthly or quar- 
terly for the payment of the officers clarkes and others there daily attend- 
ing & for provisions monthly brought into the said office and other 
charges growing in the said office as by particular bookes of charge made 
in the said office & subscribed by the principall officers of the said office 
should appeare to be due not exceeding the sum of six thousand pounds 
in any one yeare ; And whereas the said £6000 pr. ann was duly payd un- 
to St Roger Dallison Kt and Bar late Lieutenant of the Ordinance for 
diverse yeares before and untill 31 March An° Dni 1614 the said St Roger 
Dallison did not (as he ought) with the said moneys by him received pay 
the officers & workmen for the provisions by them brought in and wages 
due whereupon they refused to worke or send in further provisions whereby 
the office of Ordinance became unfurnished & so consequently no bookes of 
charge could be made nor any money was to be issued out. Neverthelesse 
the said Earle of Suffolk being then Lord Trear of England albeit the 
complaint of the workmen & others wanting their wages & dues was so 
generall & notorious as the said Earle could not be ignorant thereof yett 
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being ledd away more by his private affections to the said Dallison than 
by any care or regard of the service of such weight & importance to the 
state did give warrant for the issueing out of six thousand & six hundred 
pounds to the said St Roger Dallison noe bookes of charge being made up 
contrary to the express directions of the said privie seale in that point & 
after such warrant given did cause the said St John Bingley to draw up 
two severall orders the one for issueing of one thousand and five hundred 
pounds the other of six thousand pounds not onely to maintaine these pay- 
ments but also to issue out nyne hundred pounds more and although the 
said St John Bingley then & before the orders made or the moneys issued 
out did informe the said Earle that there were no bookes of charges 
brought in as they ought to have been yett the said Earle willed him to 
draw up the said orders wich he did accordingly & therein untruely 
mencioned that the books of charges were brought in both wich orders 
the said Earle signed knowing them to be untrue as aforesaid & sent the 
same to the Chancellor of the Excheq™ who believing the bookes were 
brought in as was mencioned in the said orders wich he sawe subscribed 
by the Lord Tredr the said Mt Chancellor being thereby misled did alsoe 
signe the same & hereupon the said St Roger Dallison being a man insol- 
vent gott out of his Ma‘’s treasure the sum of six thousand and five hun- 
dred pounds whereof two thousand and two hundred pounds were payd 
him long after he was out of his sayd office & noe parte thereof or very 
little was imployed in the service of ordinance but to the payment of the 
said St Roger Dallison’s private debt where through and with the somes 
that S* Roger Dallison was in arreare before the said last day of March 
one thousand six hundred and fourteene the said Sir Roger Dallison after 
he was out of that office upon his Accompt appeareth to be indebted 
unto his Maty in nyne thousand and nyne hundred pounds and above, 
wich his Ma‘y’s like to lose, he lying prisoner for it & maketh noe payment 
of the same And moreover by reason hereof the said office of Ordinance 
lay long unfurnished & in great confusion & cannot yett be reduced to 
his former perfection to the great hazard of the state, all wich proceeded 
out of the willfull default of the said Earle in issueing the said money con- 
trary to his express warrant & directions & contrary to his knowledge 
It further appeared to this hon !* Court that whereas the King’s May 
having disbursed above fivety thousand pounds for reducing the Allome 
workes into his have and for setling the same did give warrant by privie 
seale unto the said Earle being Lord Trear & Sir Fulke Grevill Kt 
Chancellor of the Excheg’ to lett the same to farme for his Maty’s best 
advantage whereupon the said Earle & S* Fulke Grevill contracted for 
the same with Sir Arthur Ingram, Martin Freeman and George Lowe 
that they in consideration of tenn thousand pounds more, to be disbursed 
by his Ma‘ for building of more houses & better furnishing & preparing 
the workes, should undertake for one & twenty yeares the managing of 
the said workes & to make & deliver to his Ma‘y’s use and profitt the first 
yeare one thousand & eight hundred tunnes of Allom the second yeare one 
thousand & five hundred tunnes the third yeare one thousand & eight hundred 
tunnes & from thence one thousand & eight hundred tunnes yearly during 
the residue of the terme of one & twenty yeares his Ma‘’ paying unto 
them for every tunne soe made the sum of tenn pounds & they likewise 
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contracted to pay for every tunn that should happen to want of one 
thousand yearely the somme of thirteen pounds & for every; tunn that 
wanted of the number above one thousand five pound the tunn wich 
contract was put into articles in writing wich were sealed and delivered 
by the contractors who with one William Angell their surety entered into 
a bond of twelve thousand pounds to his Ma‘y’s use for the performance 
of the said articles in the third year of the said contract at which time they 
were to make the greatest & highest quantity & proporcion & these 
articles & bond were by the said Earle delivered into the custody of the 
said St John Bingley and his Ma‘Y accordingly disbursed the said sum of 
tenn thousand pounds to the said contractors but the said contractors 
performed not their contract for the first yeare wherein they should have 
delivered one thousand and two hundred tunns they failed to deliver five 
hundred and twenty six tunns of that quantity and of the one thousand 
& five hundred tunns to have been delivered the second yeare there 
wanted nine hundred & twenty five tunns wich being rated according to 
the said articles att thirteene pounds & five pounds the tunn respectively 
for every tunn wanting being no more than his Ma‘Y might have made 
thereof in cleare proffit if the same had been delivered amounteth in those 
two yeares unto the somme of thirteen thousand two hundred & sixty three 
pounds or thereabout. To avoyd the payment whereof the said arbitra- 
tors wrought with the said Earle for the cancellacion of the said articles 
& bond Whereupon the said Earle of his own head, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who was joined with him by the privy seal and without 
whom he had noe power to make any contract for the said Allom works 
refusing to join with him, did nevertheless make a new contract with the 
said contractors touching the said Allom workes & did thereupon without 
any satisfaction of the said great arreares & without warrant cancel & deliver 
up the said first articles and bond being his Ma‘y’s security for the said 
money in arreare and soe did without warrant discharge the said con- 
tractors of the said some of thirteene thousand two hundred & sixty three 
pounds and the said Earle offering the said new contract to be confirmed 
by his Ma‘ it appeared not by any proofs made that he did acquaint his 
Ma’ of the said arrears due for the said first two yeares as aforesaid And 
whereas it was alleged in extenuacion of the said Earle’s fault that the 
said latter bargaine’ was more beneficiall than the former for that by 
the latter bargaine the said Earle had made provision for the venting of 
a good quantity of Allom for which noe provision was made by the former 
contract it evidently appeared that the benefitt of the latter contract did 
in no sorte countervayle the loss of such great arrears much lesse would 
it excuse so high a presumpcion as the cancelling of his Ma‘’’* assurances 
without warrant whereupon soe great an arreare depended It appears 
likewise to this Hon Court that whereas Alderman Johnson was 
appointed to be his Ma‘’’s agent for the said Allom workes & that the 
matter was soe farr proceeded in that the said Johnson had caused articles 
to be drawn and delivered to the said Earle to the intent a booke might 
be past betweene his Ma‘y and the said Johnson for setling the agencie 
S* Francis Hildsey K"* gave to the said Countesse of Suffolk one thousand 
and five hundred pounds to procure the said agencie & also the 
carriages of the said Allom with an allowance of fortie shillings the tunn 
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to himself & others & soe farr proceeded by the favor & countenance 
of the said Earle that secretly & underhand a pattent was procured for 
the said agencie to others while the said Johnson conceaved the articles 
by him delivered had been advising on & it appeared to this Court that if 
the course intended by the said Hildesley had proceeded it would have 
turned to his Ma‘y’s losse of two thousand pounds a yeare yet nevertheless 
when the said Johnson opposed the same the said S* Francis Hildesley 
was countenanced therein by the said Earle as much as might be but 
afterwards a commission being awarded to the said Earle & divers other 
hon persons to settle the said Allom business it then appearing that 
the course intended was very prejudiciall to his Ma‘Y the said agencie 
& carriages were taken away from the said Hildesley & others & settled 
in a more profitable course for his Ma‘’, but when the aforesaid commis- 
sion depended & that divers abuses of the said Allom workes were ques- 
tioned the said Earle fearing lest the said money taken by the Countesse 
should come to light caused the most part of the said money to be 
restored back to the said Hildesley. And whereas there were great sommes 
of money to be paid out of his Ma‘y’* Excheq' to William Turner & his 
partners for the said Allom workes the said Turner often sought for 
payment but could not have it till at length he had lent the said 
Countesse of Suffolke about two thousand pounds & was content to remit 
that debt unto her soe as she would procure him payment of twenty 
thousand pounds part of the said money from the farmers of the customs 
which being done the said Earle presently gave order for strikeing tallyes 
upon the farmers of the customs for the said twenty thousand pounds 
who satisfied or secured the same to the said Turner and his partners, 
And whereas it was offered in extenuacion of the said Earle’s fault that 
he procured three yeares [day] of payment for the said twenty thousand 
pounds and therein did good service to his Ma‘Y it appeared evidently by 
the record of the tallyes that the said allegacion was untrue for that the 
tallyes were stricken the third of March one thousand six hundred & 
fourteene upon the yeares rent beginning from December afore, and it 
alsoe appeared that when by reason of the afore mentioned commission 
the abuses touching the said Allom workes were brought in question & 
in examinacion & this matter among the rest likely to be discovered the 
said Countesse wrote severall letters to Michael Humfreys her servant 
wich letters were nowe read in Court being all written with the hand of 
the said Countesse by which it appeared that shee had offered Turner a 
bill to repay him againe to the end if he were put to his oath he might 
sweare he gave nothing & when the matter was ended hee should give 
her her bill againe & by the same letter required the said Humfreys to 
speake with the said Earle that Turner might not be put to his oath in 
any disgraceful! manner and alsoe to make sure with Turner that if he 
came to his oath he should deny that he had given any thing It further 
appeared evidently to this Court that during the aforesaid commission 
the said Earle caused all or most part of the said twenty thousand 
pounds to be repaid to the said Turner but after the examinacion 
past the said Turner keeping the money contrary to expectacion the said 
Countesse in November 1616 sent to the said Turner & had from him five 
hundred pounds thereof againe but the matter coming to a re-examinacion 
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in July a.p. 1618 the said Countesse doubting it would at last be discovered 
caused Micheall Humphreys and one Bailes her servant to give the said 
Turner a bill of debt now read in Court for repayment of the said five 
hundred pounds & caused the same to be antedated & beare date in 
November 1616 and to be payable at Christmas 1616 as if the same had 
been made & sealed when the money was taken of the said Turner to the 
end that by the colour thereof the said Turner might upon his examina- 
cion equivocate & say it was but lent It appeared likewise to this 
Honble Court that whereas his Ma’ with the advice of his Counsell did 
take order that speciall care should be taken in the disbursement of his 
Treasure that such payments as most neerely concerned the publique 
state should be first payd :—as for the Navie, for the Army in Ireland, the 
supplying of forts & garrisons, and the buying in of pentions—& divers 
somes were appointed to those purposes & not to be converted to other 
uses & yett other payments to be neverthelesse made in convenient time 
yett contrary thereunto the said Earle Countesse & St John Bingley have 
divers times taken divers greate somes of money out of his Ma‘’’s Treasure 
and imployed the same about their own or other private uses & made 
divers payments for their own gain & left those payments & disburse- 
ments undone for wich the said moneys were particularly assigned as 
namely in June 1616 there was three thousand pounds taken up by the 
said Earle and S* John Bingley from Phillip Barlamachy of the money 
due to his Ma‘ for the redemption of cautionary townes in the Lowe 
Countries & was by Privie Seale allotted part for the Navy part for the 
ordinance part for the service of Ireland & other his Ma‘’’* most needful 
occasions and employed the said three thousand pounds being his Ma‘y’s 
money towards repayment of the aforesaid mencioned somes taken from 
Turner & S* Francis Hildesley about the Allome workes thereby to hide 
& cover the corrupcions aforesaid & yett to coull' the said employment the 
said Earle pretended & affirmed upon his oath that he took up the said 
somes of three thousand pounds to buy in two pencions & arrearyes thereof 
due by his Ma‘, one to the Lord Danvers, & the other to William Angell, 
whereas it appeareth that the first communicacion for buying of the afore- 
said pencions grewe about a yeare after the taking up of the said money 
from Burlamachy & when bargains was concluded for the said pencions 
yett the said Earle suffered the same to breake off for wante of payment 
of the moneys agreed to be payd for the same but two yeares after the 
said money was received from Barlamachy when a Comm® of Inquirie for 
misimploying of his Ma‘’’s treasure was in execucon the said Earle to 
collour his doings therein did send back the same three thousand pounds 
to the said Barlamachy to be by him paid into the Excheq™ which was 
done accordingly In like manner there was in July 1617 two thousand 
pounds taken by the said Earle out of his Ma‘’’s treasure appointed for 
his May’ service in Ireland for repayment whereof at Easter following a 
bill was given to the said St John Bingley who took upon him to stop the 
same bill that time but was not repaid in a good while after, whereby his 
Ma‘y’s service was hindered, and in the same July 1617 Michaell 
Humfreys the said Earle & Countesse’s servant received another somme of 
one thousand pounds out of the money appointed for Irish services wich 
thousand pounds was not to be repaid but was given the said Countesse 
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by St John Bingley’s means for a gratuity for the Irish affaires & con- 
verted to the Earle’s occasions Alsoe there was detained and kept back 
from the Lord Ridgway late Trear att Warres in Ireland by the space of 
four months the some of four thousand pounds out of a parcell of Treasure 
allotted for the service of Ireland & two thousand and one hundred pounds 
at another time out of another parcell of treasure allotted for the same 
service And because the Lord Ridgway repyned thereat the said Earle 
was displeased and to the intent to obtayne better payment the said Lord 
Ridgway gave the severall gifts hereafter expressed Alsoe there being a 
tallye struck for payment of tenn thousand pounds to the army in Ireland 
wich money was to be paid by the Merchant Adventurers when the agent 
of the Treasurer at Warre came to receive the said money from the Com- 
pany he found that the said S* John Bingley had beforehand gotten nine 
hundred & sixty pounds thereof into his hands & kept the same to his 
own use four months while the army wanted it and soe it became an 
usuall thinge for the said Earle Countesse & St John Bingley to make use 
of the money appointed for the Irish services to serve their own turnes 
where through it came to passe that there was grievous complainte made 
for want of payment of the army in Ireland for it appeared to this Honble 
Court that in the year 1617 the Treasurer at Warre, with divers principall 
commanders and captaines there, were soe much grieved & troubled by the 
slowe unorderly and evill payment of the moneys appointed for the service 
in Ireland that divers of them assembling together to advise of a meanes 
to procure better payment were content to abate two thousand pounds or 
two thousand and five hundred pounds yearely to be borne equally upon 
the army soe as they might have good payment of the residue and in the 
end concluded to present to the said Earle an annual payment of one 
thousand pounds by the yeare & two hundred pounds to St John Bingley 
to be allowed and defalked out of the money assigned for that service and 
accordingly bills were sent over for five hundred pounds to be allowed to 
the said Earle or Countesse & one hundred pounds for St John Bingley 
to be defalked out of the next half yeares payment wich were defalked 
accordingly & yette the payments nothing amended but the army kept in 
their former distresse for want of good payment It appeared alsoe to 
this Honble Court that besides the money assigned for Ireland the said 
Earle Countesse & Sir John Bingley did often times make use of other 
his Ma‘’’s moneys about their private occasion namely in December 1617 
there being want of one thousand pounds to performe a corrupt contract 
we the said Countesse had made with one Henshawe the said Hen- 
shawe pressinge to receive his money which the said Countesse had under- 
taken to pay, the sayd Bingley wrote a note to Michaell Humphreys that 
the Earle should command one thousand pounds out of the Receipt for 
a present service, which was accordingly performed & the money being 
delivered out of the Excheq™ was payed to the said Henshawe Alsoe 
the said Earle in September 1617 by his warrant caused fourty pounde to 
be taken out of the Receipt & to be delivered to Francis Carter who was 
imployed about the building the Earle’s stables att Charing Cross; & one 
hundred pound more another time was by the said Earle’s appointment 
delivered out of the Receipt to the said Carter & imployed about the 
Farle’s buildings at Newmarkett. And it alsoe appeared that in May 
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1616 the said John Bingley got into his handsfrom Phillipp Barlimachy 
and Giles Vandeputt two severall sums of five hundred pounds apiece of 
his Ma‘’’s moneys due from the Cautionary towns, but had neither 
stricken tallyes nor given any discharge unto them in the Receipt for the 
same neither is there any record to charge any other person therewith or 
to make manifest what is become of the sayd thousand pound: And 
whereas by the antient & settled course & orders used & kept in the 
receipt of his Ma‘’s Excheq" neither the Lord Tréar nor any other unless 
it be in case of his Ma*y’s pleasure without speciall warrant by his Maty[’s] 
greate seale or privie seale yett it appeared to the court that it hath 
been usuall with the said Earle & often times without him for the sayd St 
John Bingley of his owne authoritie without any urgent or pressing 
service of his MatY to command his Mat*y[’s] treasure from the tellers of 
the Excheq’, in whose charge the same is, without any privy seale or any 
warrantable directions, the tellers not daring to deny it, for that the said 
S* John Bingley hath the directing of all the warrants to the tellers for 
issueing out of money soe as hee, by directing unprofitable warrant unto 
which of them he list, may take all the money from any of them to their 
disprofitt whereof they stand in a kind of awe. Moreover it appeared 
that it is usuall with St John Bingley to cause the tellers of the Excheq™ 
to make out payments of money without orders, which have continued 
many yeares blank and unsupplied by wich meanes there hath been a 
great liberty for the said S* John Bingley, or any whom he would 
pleasure, to make use of his Mat’’s moneys in the mean tyme; and many 
times he hath changed the entring of money wich att first was entered to 
be payd to one service and sett it upon another long after, many of which 
alteracons have been since the Commi[ssion] for Inquiries concerning his 
Ma*s[’s] treasure, as namely there was in July 1615 three thousand 
pounds taken in allowance for the Master of the Warrants! wich was not 
paid unto him but was afterwards & after the said Commission of 
Inquiries transferred to other persons & services (viz) one thousand 
pounds upon an order of the last of March 1616 for his Ma‘’’s roabes 
& two thousand pounds to S* Baptist Hicke upon an order of Mar 1** 1616 
grounded upon a privy seale obtained March 4 1616 & not before, which 
was about twenty months after the money was issued. Alsoe there was 
one thousand pounds taken in allowance in September 1614 & sett upon 
the Trear of his Ma‘’’s Chamber wich he never receaved and therefore it 
was long afterwards transferred and sett upon the Trear of Ireland. And 
one thousand pounds paid out in July 1613 & then sett upon his Ma'y’s 
navye and continued soe untill about a yeare past, when the matter being 
examined and the Treasurer of the Navie being called to his accompt, and 
denying the receipt thereof the said Sir John Bingley confessed the Trear 
of the Navie received it not but it should be removed & sett upon the 
Wardrobe, which he afterwards did. And four hundred pounds taken in 
allowance to S* Gervas Elwis in February 1616 was not payd to him but 
St John Bingley received three hundred pounds thereof & hath since 
upon his owne noate without other order or direcéon taken it in allowance 
upon a privie seale of loane of the Earle of Salisbury, the other hundred 
pounds he changed to the Prince’s cofferer. And fower hundred pounds 
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delivered out in July 1615 for the Navie was by him afterwards changed 
to the old debt of Ireland whereof the said St John Bingley hath for 
many yeares past undertaken the manageing. And one hundred & fifty 
pounds taken in allowance for the Gént pentoners in September 1614 was 
by him transferred in September 1618 part upon debentors to S* Richard 
Bingley & part on Gedeon de Lawne: And whereas five hundred pounds 
in August 1616 was sett upon §* Richard Morrison Kt Lieutenant of the 
ordinance as part of the money due to the office of ordinance for pro- 
vision brought into the said office & for wages due to the workmen there 
it appeared that the same was never payd to the said S* Richard 
Morrison, but the same being money assigned for soe great a service soe 
nearly touching the safety & defence of the realme was by the appoint- 
ment of the said S* John Bingley paid to one Sexton for a debt supposed 
but not proved to be due by the said St Richard Morrison to S* John 
Kinge in Ireland, & this was done without the privity or directon of the 
said Morrison, which this Court much misliked—that money assigned to 
such publique service should be soe unduely directed to the payment of a 
private debt of an officer albeit it had been proved a due debt, which was 
not; And divers other sum{s] of like nature have been either in such 
manner long after transferred or stand still blancke by means whereof 
and of the usage & power of the said Earle & S" John Bingley to take 
out moneys without warrant or orders there is soe much disorder of late 
growne in the Excheq' that it is almost impossible to charge accomp- 
tante[s] truly and exactly. It further appeared to this Honble Court that 
the said Earle whiles he was Lord Treasurer & the said Countesse his 
wife & S* John Bingley have by collour of the office & places of the said 
Earle & St John Bingley unlawfully extorted exacted & taken from divers 
of his Ma‘y’s subjects diverse greate sum[s] of money for favor & further- 
ance touching the payment of such moneys as they were to receive from 
his Maty & for other occasions incident to the severall places of the said 
Earle & S* John Bingley as namely Sir Miles Fleetwood & others haveing 
annuitie[s] of five hundred marks payable out of the Excheq’, whereof 
there was in arreare one thousand pounds & upwards for satisfaction 
whereof they had often sued but in vaine: the said Sir Miles Fleetwood 
& the rest contracted with Michaell Humphreys the Earle’s servant to 
give the said Earle five hundred pounds for his favor to give way that the 
said annuity might be payd out of the Court of Warrds whereupon the 
said Earle gave way thereto & the said five hundred pounds was paid & 
converted to the said Earle’s use. And Henry Stapleford a purveyor beeing 
to receive out of the Excheq" two thousand pounds to the intent to ob- 
teyne payment thereof, having beene long delayed, gave to St John Bing- 
ley, who dealt as a broaker for the said Countesse, & was used as an in- 
strument to such purposes, two hundred & fifty pounds which he received 
from the sayd St John. and att another tyme being to receive another 
thousand pounds to the intent to obtain payment thereof gave another 
hundred pound to St Thomas Howard Sonn to the said Earle & Countesse 
& one hundred pound to St John Townesend who delivered over to the 
said Countesse or disposed it by her appointment. Likewise the L‘ 
Ridgeway in August 1614 gave unto the said Countesse one hundred 
pound in gold & a cupp of gold of one hundred pound value & promised 
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to give yearely four hundred pounds (viz) two hundred pounde to the said 
Earle & two hundred pounde to the said Countesse and accordingly payd 
the same one yeare. All which was done & promised to procure orderly 
payment of the money payable for the armye in Ireland & to gain the fa- 
vour of the said Earle being displeased with the said L* Ridgeway for his 
repining at deteyning out of former payments the severall sum/{s] of four 
thousand pounds & two thousand and one hundred pounds before men- 
éoned. Likewise St Richard Wingfield Kt now Viscount Powerscourt & 
Marshall of Ireland beeing to receive seventeen hundred pounde for the 
entertainment of himselfe & severall companies of souldiers in Ireland 
gave to the said S* John Bingley three hundred pounds to obtayne a pay- 
ment of the said money which was performed and the said three hundred 
pounds delivered by Bingley to the said Countesse. And whereas §° 
Henry Dockwray Kt now Trear at Warrs in the realme of Ireland was to 
receive from his Ma‘ two thousand pounds upon a privie seale given to St 
James Sandilands Kt and transferred to the said St Henry Dockwray, the 
said St Henry haveing beene delayed many yeares & could not obteyne 
payment although he offered to accept of one thousand & five hundred 
pounde for the whole debt: at last he being to goe for Ireland, by the 
meanes of the sayd €* John Bingley gave to the said Countess two hun- 
dred pounde and another hundred pounde to S* John Bingley & had 
two letters into Ireland one from the said Erle & another from the said 
S* John Bingley for the receipt of one thousand and five hundred pounds 
and for keeping & deteyning the same to his owne use as part of the 
said two thousand pounds upon which letters he received the one thousand 
& five hundred pound & intended to have keept to his own use, but 
howsoever there was such warrant given touching the said one thousand 
& five hundred pounde yett the same one thousand & five hundred 
pounde contrary to the tenor of the said letters for which the said S* 
Henry Dockwray had given the said sum was put upon the accompt of 
the army & the said St Henry Dockwray charged therewith as with money 
received for the army. And thereupon it being bruted amongst the army 
that St Henry Dockwray had received their pay he was enforced, to 
prevent a mutiny, to disburse the whole one thousand and five hundred 
pounde which he had received to his own use amongst the army, & the 
said St Henry Dockwray never had any other satisfaction by the means of 
the said Earle Countesse & 8" John Bingley. And whereas the said 
Earle was indebted to one John Cotton in five hundred pounds & one 
George Feriott was to receive a debt of tenn thousand pounds from his 
Ma‘y the said Feriott, upon an agreement with Humfreys the Earle’s 
servant, caused the said debt of five hundred pounds to be secured to 
Cotton and thereby the said Earle’s bond was discharged & he freed of 
the said debt of five hundred pounds to Cotton: And whereas Benjamin 
Henshawe was to receive great sums of money from his Ma, the said 
Henshawe by the meanes and mediacon of S* John Bingley his brother 
in law contracted with the said Countesse that for tenn thousand pounds 
to be paid to the said Henshaw in hand or secured to be payd to him 
with interest he would discharge twelve thousand pounds of his debt & 
the two thousand pounds overplus should goe to the benefitt of the said 
Countess whereupon the said Henshawe procured his Ma'Y to be acquitted 
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of twelve thousand pounds debt whereof the said Henshawe waived noe 
part; but tallies for twelve hundred pounds being leavyed upon the 
farmers of the Custome, the whole money from the said farmers was paid 
and disposed to the use of the said Earle & upon his occasions & in 
lieue thereof the said Henshawe received from the Countesse three thou- 
sand pounds in money and security by the Lord William Howard’s bond 
for seventy thousand pounds whereof one thousand pounds was afterwards 
paid with his Matves money taken out of the receipt by warrant of the 
said Earle for a pressing service as is aforemencioned. Alsoe John Huld 
being to receive a debt of fower thousand pounds was long delayed & by 
such delay forced to give the said Countesse fower hundred pounds which 
he payd to the said Sir John Bingley for the said Countesse before he 
received the fower thousand pounds, but afterwards when Huld was to be 
examined for the same upon the Comission of Enquirie the same 
Countesse sent backe the said fower hundred pounds to the said Huld to 
the intent that if he were questioned thereof by the Commissioners he 
should sweare that he gave it not but that he offered it and that was refused. 
Alsoe Sir John Spillman Kt being to receive three thousand pounds out of 
the Excheq? the said Earle borrowed one thousand pounds thereof upon 
the bond of the said Earle & the Lord Walden but the money being not 
paid & St John Spillman often demanding his money was put of by 
the Countesse upon pretence that the Earle being Lord Treasurer should 
doe him a greater favour & procure him a suite from his MatY whereupon 
the s* St John Spillman delivered the s* bond to the s* St John Bingley 
with this caution that he should not deliver it up but upon payment of the 
money or a valluable suite obtained ; but the said Bingley having gottthe 
said bond did deliver it up to the Countesse and the s* Spillman could 
never obteine his money nor yett the bond nor any recompense therefore 
by any suite or otherwise. And one Gray having obteined a reference 
from his Ma*y to the said Earl touching a grante of certaine concealed 
lands to be made by his Ma‘Y to the s¢ Gray, the said Gray gave for the 
said Earl’s favour therein five hundred pounds part whereof was paid to 
Sir John Townesende whoe disposed it by appointment of the said Coun- 
tesse and the residue was allowed to the Earl upon accompt with S* 
Nicholas Salter. And whereas S* David Murray Kt in the year 1617 was 
to receive three thousand pounds upon a privy seale & often resorted 
to the said Earle to have the same the said Earle given at first faire 
words and promises did neverthelesse put him of with many delaies ; and 
at last gave him such answer as the st §* David Murray beinge hope- 
lesse to receive his money was enforced for two thousand pounds to sell 
the said privy seale of three thousand pounds to 8" Arthur Ingram Kt, 
who dealt therein for the said Countesse & by her direction, whereupon the 
said Earle speedily made a warrant for payment of the whole three 
thousand pounds. And whereas the said Earl before he was Lord 
Treasurer had borrowed of the farmers of the Customes the sum of ten 
thousand pounds & had made them a lease of certain of his lands in 
Oswestry in the county of Salop for their security, afterwards when the 
said Earle came to be Lord Trér, the said farmers sent the said Earle a 
new yeares gift of five hundred pounds but the same was rejected as not 
anough & then they were dealt with all on the behalfe of the said Earle 
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and Countesse to allowe & give unto the said Earl a yearly sume of five 
& twenty hundred pounds out of the customs over & above the rent 
& farm to His Ma’, which the farmers refusing, they were pressed to 
give two thousand pounds yearly; and that being also denyed, very 
indirect courses were used to enforce them thereunto, for not only the 
saide Earle withdrew his countenance & favour from them in the 
despatch of their business but also the said Countesse pretendinge that 
the said Earl was to use the said lease, made unto them for their security 
as aforesaid, at a tryall or some like occasion, gott the said lease from the 
said farmers upon promise that it should either be delivered again or else 
they should have other good security for their money but the lease being 
delivered to the said Countesse was cancelled, & noe other security would 
be given for the said money, but the said Earle utterly refused to give 
them any newe security & at last the farmers, to avoid the Earle’s 
displeasure & such inconveniens as they might fall into, were content 
& did agree to allowe him fiveteene hundred pounds yearely for seaven 
yeares if he should soe long continue Lord Trér, and they contynue the 
farme of the Customes, to be defalked out of the said debt of ten thousand 
pounds & the interest to be due for the same. Moreover whereas the 
said Earl had much opposed himself against the Merchant Adventurers of 
the old Company yet after findinge that it was his Ma‘’’s pleasure to 
restore them to there trade, the said Earle himselfe received of them from 
the hands of Mr. Towerson then deputy thirty three hundred pounds in 
gold for his favour & to the intent that he should not oppose against 
them. Alsoe the said Earl received of S* Miles Fleetwood Receiver of the 
Court of Ward*: & Liveries the sume of one hundred pounds which was 
given for the favour of the said Earle, & to the intent he should not press 
the st S* Miles to pay such moneys as came to his hands, unto the said 
Earle, or by his assignment, but suffer them to be paid as in former tymes 
upon such privy seales as his Ma‘Y should appoint, & because the said 
Earle began to press him in that kind the s* St Miles fearinge his Lord- 
ship would be too great for him did send him one thousand & one 
pounds to work his peace. And also Peter Bland gave the said Countesse 
a debt of eighty three pounds & six shillings & eightpence to be remitted 
& spared from the loane of five hundred pounds which he, as other 
citizens did, should have lent his Ma‘Y: And William Lewis paid to the 
Earles’ use two hundred & tenn pounds for a confirmation of certaine 
fees but he obteyned not the suite nor his money again. And whereas 
William Curteene beinge to receive a great debt from his Ma‘ made long 
and earnest suit for payment, the said Curteene was urged by S* John 
Townesend K* to buy certaine of the Earl's lands in the north part & out 
of the price he should be paid his debt, which he refused, because they 
were over rated above three thousand pounds whereupon the Earle shortly 
after sent for him & reviling him threatened him with a premunire, but 
the said Curteene departinge was againe urged and dealt with by the said 
Sir John Townesend to buy other of the Earle’s lands lyinge in Dorset- 
sheire, which the said Curteene also refused for that those lands were as 
much overrated as the first, and when he would not yeild to take the 
lands att those unreasonable rates he was at last tould that for three 
thousand pounds he should have payment made him of his debt & should 
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have a great freind of the said Earle &, if he refused so to do, the witt of 
man could not helpe him to his money. Nevertheless the said Curteene 
refused to give soe much & therefore could never get any satisfaction 
thereof by the said Earle’s meanes or warrant. And divers other like oppres- 
sions & exactions have been done by the said Earle & Countesse & their 
agents by cullour and countenance of the said Earle’s place & greatness ; 
And albeit many of the said suihes soe corruptly & extorsivelie taken were 
not contracted for or received by the said Earle himself & by his own hands, 
but by the Countesse or other instruments, yet some of the corrupcions 
being acted by himselfe, this Honourable Court holdeth him faulty in the 
rest; for that it was evidently proved that untill the suitors gave or pro- 
mised the said corrupt reward they could gett noe order from the said 
Earle for their despatch ; but the said bribes & rewards beinge given to 
the said Countesse the Earle forthwith gave order for their satisfacon. 
And it also appeared that the moneys soe taken were converted to the 
Earles use either for payment of his debts or other occasions whereby it 
is evident that the said Earle himself was guilty of the said corrupcons. 
And for Sir John Bingley’s particuler extortéons & exacons in that kind 
for his owne proper gaine besides his com[mission] & usual course of 
brookage for the said Countesse it appeared to this Court that one Paul 
Furrey about fowre years past being to receive one thousand pounds by 
privy seale waited four years or thereabouts for payment but could not 
gett it, whereupon being out of hope otherwise to obteine his money he 
gave §* John Bingley one hundred & tenn pounds & then had a 
speedy course & a tally stricken upon the farmers of the customs & was 
asseyned to receive his money from them. And Sir David Murray having 
solicited Sir John Bingley for payment of the arreages of a penton 
amountinge unto two hundred & forty pounds he procured him payment of 
one hundred & sixty pounds thereof to himself, but against the will of the s* 
Sir David Murray defaulked forty pounds thereof to himselfe. Also Thomas 
Procter beinge to receive fower hundred pounds of the arreages of a certain 
penton out of the Excheq' Sir John Bingley by composicon defaulked one 
hundred pounds thereof to himselfe, and paid to the said Procter only 
three hundred pounds. Sir Toby Calfeild? beinge to receive four & 
twenty hundred pounds for wages in Ireland §* John Bingley tooke of 
him three hundred pounds to procure satisfaton of the rest. And S* 
Francis Cooke being to receive six hundred pounds for his paie in Ireland 
did allow out of it fifteene pounds in the hundred to Sir John Bingley for 
procuringe payment, which he defaulked out of the six hundred pounds. 
And whereas St Robert Tias was to receive six hundred seaventy four 
pounds fourteen shillings & four pence out of the Excheqt S* John 
Bingley, without warrant from Tias, many years since gott it into his 
hands causeing it to be certifyed in the weekly certificate from the 
Receipt as if it had beene paid to Tias, whereas himselfe had it in his 
hands. And albeit Tias did continually send to & importune S* John 
Bingley to satisfy the same, which he often promised, yett did he pro- 
tract & delay the same soe exceedingly that albeit he were solicited for 
it first & last well nere a hundred tymes yett did he deteine a great part 
thereof untill after his commyttment by the Lords Commissioners for 


2 Caulfield. 
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inquiring of the abuses of his Ma‘ie* Treasure. And since his said 
comyttment he paid two hundred & thirty pounds thereof & three & 
twenty pounds thereof is yett unpaid. Alsoe S* John Spillman being to 
receive money out of the Excheq™ gave S* John Bingley a bill of one 
hundred pounds to procure him payment. But the said S* John Spillman 
faylinge to pay the said one hundred pounds att the day & beinge after to 
receive other money out of the Excheq" the said S* John Bingley refused to 
lett him receive it unless he should first pay the said one liundred pounds 
upon the said bill, which the said S* John Spillman beinge not provided to 
doe pawned a ringe to St John Bingley worth above a hundred pounde, & 
he keepeth both the ringe & the bill, and yett hath done nothing for the 
said St John Spillman and the said St John Bingley hath had from him 
thirty pounds & teene pounds at a tyme to procure the said Earle’s 
hand to orders & warrants for the payment of money. Sir Allen Apsley 
within six yeares last past hath given St John Bingley six hundred & sixty 
pounds besides an usuall New Yeare’s guift & to obtain payment of money 
due for victuallinge his Maty’s Navy. And of divers others, his Ma‘’’s sub- 
jects, the like sums for the like favour have been extorted and unlawfully 
taken by the said S* John Bingley. It appeared also by the Recorde of the 
Exchequer & by deposicons of wittnesses that payment of penéons, privy 
seals of gifts, & such as might better have beene foreborne were soonest & 
most frequently paid, for that they brought in profitt by those kind of 
gratuityes, whiles the Navy, the Army in Ireland, & other most waighty 
& necessary imployments for the safety of the kingdome & honour of the 
King & State were left unfurnished and unpaid, & the Treasury exhausted 
another way. Upon the readinge of all which proofs & the defence & 
allegatons of the defts being freely and deliberately heard & discoursed 
the Court taking grave & mature consideration of the same & duly 
weighing all the circumstances thereof was of opinion & did pronounce 
the said Earle the Countesse his wife and Sir John Bingley to have dealt 
in the premisses very unfaithfully and not accordinge to the duty & 
trust reposed in them by his Ma‘*, And that the st Earle had much 
offended in the s* matters of the ordinance & the Allom workes in manner 
as aforesaid to his Matie’s great loss which he ought to & make good; & 
that the said defendts had likewise highly offended in misemploying his 
Ma*‘*’s Treasure, wronging his Ma‘’’s subjects in manner as aforesaid 
leadinge to the hazard of the State, the dishoner of his Ma*‘i*, & oppression 
of his people ; for which several offences the Court hath ordered decreed 
and adjudged that the said Thomas Earle of Suffolk the Lady Katherine 
his wife & Countesse be committed to the Tower there to remaine, at there 
owne charges and apart, during his Ma‘’s pleasure; & shall pay a fine 
of thirty thousand pounds to his Ma*‘i[*] use And that the said S* John 
Bingley be comitted to the prison of the Fleete & pay to his Ma‘e’s use a 
fine of two thousand pounds. Jo. ARTHUR dep: Cler: 


THE JOURNAL OF PRINCE RUPERT'S MARCHES, 5 SEPT. 1642 TO 4 JULY 1646, 
Tus paper (now Clarendon MS. xxviii. 129) was drawn up for 
the use of Clarendon when he was writing his History of the 
Rebellion, but did not reach him till he had already completed the 
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first version of that work. He received it about April 1648 from 
Mr. Harding, one of the grooms of the bedchamber to the prince 
of Wales, as a contribution from Prince Charles. In a letter to 
the prince, dated 16 April 1648, Clarendon returns thanks for 


the great honour I have lately received from your Highness by Mr. 
Harding in the very useful Memorials of Prince Rupert’s marches, by 
which the precise time of all actions appears, and many material circum- 
stances may be recollected by a reasonable memory. 


Harding does not seem to have been himself the author of this 
journal; at all events he was not with Rupert in August 1644, as 
the author of the notes appears to have been.' Mr. Warburton in his 
life of Prince Rupert (iii. 234) suggests that the somewhat similar 
collection of notes he quotes as Prince Rupert’s diary may have been 
compiled by Dr. Watts, the prince’s chaplain. Watts or some other 
person about Rupert no doubt drew up this also, and probably by 
the direction of the prince, who liked to have such memoranda of 
his actions in his possession. Whoever was the author, it contains 
a large amount of valuable information for the military history of 
the war, and helps to fix the dates of some of the undated letters in 
Rupert’s correspondence. C. H. Frirru. 


PrincE RupERt’s JOURNALL, IN ENGLAND: FROM SEPTEMBER 5. 
1642 ro JunysE 4. 1646. 


The Journall of his Highnesse Prince Rupert’s marches and head- 
quarters in England : from September 1642 till his coming away. 


1642. 


September 5. From Leycester to Quinniborow,? on Munday. 
8. Thursday night he went with the Horse to Harborow: and back 
to Quinniborow next morning. 
12. Munday, to Bunnye to Mr. Perkinn’s howse. 
18. Tuesday, to Sir John Harper’s of Swarson: and the King was 
come from Nottingham to Darbye. 
17. Satterday, to Sir Harvey Bagot’s of Feild in Staffordshire: but 
the Prince went to the King and came next daye to Feild. 
19. Munday, marcht all night thorow Wolverhampton. 
20. Tuesday, to Bridgenorth in Shropshire. 
22. Thursday, to Bewdlye in Worcestershire. 
Poick 28. Fryday, the Victorye in Poick feild. After which, wee 
feild. marcht away all night. 
24. Satterday, to the Baron of Burfords by Tenburye. 
25. Sunday, to Ludlow Castle. A false alarme. 
26. Munday, to Haughmond, 8 miles beyond Shrewburye. The 
King came to Shrewbury, and began his Levyes. 
October 10. Munday, from Shrewsbury to Shefnall. 
11. Tuesday, to Wolverhampton. 


’ Clarendon, Rebellion, viii. 100. 2 Queniborough. 
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18, Thursday, to Mr. Moselyes at Mere in Envile parish, in Stafford- 
shire. 

14, Fryday, to Mr. Folyes of Sturbridge, in Staffordshire. 

17. Munday, to Kings Norton, in Warwickshire. 

18. Tuesday, to Solihull. The King came with the Foote to 
Meriden heath: where wee had the first appearance of an Armye. 

19. Wednesday, to Barswell. The King to Killingworth Castle. 

20. Thursday, to Mr. Morgan’s of Weston. 

21. Fryday, to Dunchurche. The King to Southam in Warwick- 
shire. 

22. Satterday, to my Lord Spencer's of Wormylaiton. The King to 
Edgecott. 
Edgehill. 23. Sunday, the Battle of Edgehill. The armyes all night in 

the feild. 

24. Munday, towards night, Prince to Wardington: King to Edge- 
cott. 

25. Tuesday night, the Prince back to Edgehill to discover: but the 
Enemye were gone back to Warwick. 
26. Wednesday, to Adderburye, to Sir William Cobbs. King to 
Aino. 

27. Banburye taken. Thursday. 

28. My Lord Sayes howse taken. The King went to Woodstock. 

29. Satterday, the King and Prince Rupert went to Oxford. 

81. Munday, the Prince to Abingdon. 


November 2. Wednesday, to Henlye upon Thames. 

8. Thursday, the King came to Benson. 

4. Fryday, to Maydenheade, the King to Reding. 

7. Munday, Windsore Castle summoned. After which, the Prince 
went to Eggam: and the King came to Maydenheade. 

9. Wednesday, to Oatlands. King to Colebrooke. 

10. Thursday, the Parliamentiers came to treate at Colebrooke, the 
Prince went to Eggam. 

Brain. 12. Satterday, to Brainford. The King to Hounslow. That 

ford. night was one of the Parlament Regiments of Foote eutt off: 
and another next morning: and the Kingstone boates blowne up. 

13. Sunday night wee retreated: standing all night in Battaglia on 
Hounslow heath. Kingstone entred. 

14, Munday, to Walton. King to Oatlands. 

18. Fryday to Yateleye in Hampshire. The King to Bagshoit. 

19. Satterday, to Pangborne. The King to Reding. 

21. Munday, to Abingdon: where the Troope quarterd. 

22. Tuesday, back to the King at Reding. 

29. Tuesday, back with the King to Oxford, to winter quarters. 


December 5. Munday, to Tame, in Oxfordshire. 
6. Tuesday, faced Ailesburye. 

7. Wednesday, back to Oxford. 

22. Thursday, marcht all night to Deddington. 


3 Berkswell, 
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23. Fryday, Sir Charles Lucas chaced the Enemye from Banburye : 
marcht back thorow the towne: quarterd at Mr. Chamberlins. 
24. Satterday, Christmas Eve, back to Oxford. 


Januarye 6. Fryday, marcht all daye and night. 

7.4 Satterday, faced Cirencester, in Glocestershire. The Erle of 
Hertford came too late to the tother side. That night, wee marcht away 
to Biberrye: stayd there for Prince Maurice. 

8. Sunday, back to Oxford. 

21. Satterday, to Kirtleton. 

22. Sunday, to Bracklye, in Northamptonshire. 

24. Tuesday, to Daventrye. 

26. Thursday, to Southam, in Warwickshire. 

28. Satterday, to Butlers Marston by Edgehill. 

29. Sunday, to Shipton on Stoure. 


80. Munday, laye all night in the feild at Halling, by Sudelye 
Castle. 


Februarye 1. Wednesday, to Northlech in Glocestershire. 
Cirences- 2- Thursday, Cirencester taken by assault. 
ter. 6. Munday, back to Biberrye.‘ 

7. Tuesday, home to Oxford. 

22. Wednesday, to Lamborne in Barkshire. 

24. Fryday, to Newberrye. 

25. Satterday, to the Marquesse of Winchesters, at Basing. 

26. Sunday, to Hungerford in Berkshire. 


Marche 4. Satterday, to Cirencester. 
5. To Malmesburye in Wiltshire. 
6. Munday, to Chipping Sodburye in Glocestershire. 
7. Tuesday night, on Durdam Downe, by Bristoll. 
Bristoll. © Wednesday morning, advancing towards Bristol], wee heard 
‘how Mr. Butcher and Mr. Yeoman’s plott was discoverd: so 
wee instantly faced about to Chipping Sodburye. 
9. Thursday, to Malmesburye. 
10. Fryday, home to Oxford. 
18. Satterday, to Abingdon. 
19. Sunday, to Tetsworth. 
20. Munday, to Denton in Buckinghamshire. 
21. Tuesday, the little skirmish before Ailesburye. That 
eg night, back to Oxford: whither Northumberland &c. came 
from the Parlament to treate. 
22. (Newes of Sir Waller’s taking Malmesburye: and of my Lord of 
Northampton’s death.) 
24. Fryday, to Lechlade in Glocestershire. 


1643. 


25. Satterday, to Cirencester: next day was Malmesburye quitt: and 
the Prince went thither, and came back at night. 
27. Munday, to Oxford: but the Troopes to Northlech. 


4 This night, we sawe the strange fire falling from heaven, like a bolt ; which with 
severall cracks, brake into balls, and went out, about steeple height from the ground. 
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29. Wednesday, to Chipping-Norton. 
80. Thursday, to Shipson on Stoure. 
81. Fryday, to Stretford upon Avon. 


Aprile 1. Satterday, to Henlye in Arderne, in Warwickshire. 
Birmi- 3. Easter Munday, Birmicham taken by assault. 
cham. 4. Tuesday, to Wasall in Staffordshire. 

5. Wednesday, to Kank.® 

8. Satterday, to Lichfeild. 

16. Sunday, our attempt upon the Cloase, repulsed. 

20. Thursday, the first mine ir England sprung. 

Lichfeild. 21. Fryday, Lichfeild Cloase entred. 

22. Satterday, marcht back to Colsill in Warwickshire. 

23. Sunday, to Henlye in Arden. 

24. Munday, to Oxford: and to the King at Wallinford. 

25. Tuesday, the fight before Reding, back to Wallinford. 

27. Thursday, Reding delivered to Essex, by Col. Feilding. 

28. Fryday, King and Prince back to Oxford.—Newes of Sir W. 
Waller’s taking Hereford. 


Maye 1. Munday, the camp beyond Culham bridge by Abingdon, 
begun. 

4, Thursday, the Prince to Abingdon. 

7. Sunday, marcht all night to Newberrye. 

8. Munday, pursued the Enemyes 4 miles: and back to Abingdon. 

18. Thursday, 2 Regiments of horse sent after the Enemye, towards 
Farindon: the Prince marcht out 4 miles: and returnd that night to 
Abingdon. 

19. Fryday, to Oxford. 
—That daye, Prince Maurice and Marquesse Hertford, sett out from 
Oxford towards the West : 3 Regiments of Horse, and Colonel Bamfeild’s 
Regiment of Foote, being marcht a weeke before. 


June 2. Fryday, marcht all night to Pangborne. 

8. Satterday, back to Abingdon: and that night to Oxford. 

8. Thursday, towards Stoken churche, to view the Erle of Essex : 
returned by night to Abingdon. 

10. Satterday, Essex came to Tame. 

12. Munday, the Prince ledd out a partee to quarter twixt Tame and 
Oxford : back that night to Oxford. 

23. The Parlamenters plunderd Whatelye : whereupon our men were 
recalld to theyr old quarters. 

17. Satterday, marcht all night to Chinner. 
Chalgrove. 18. The victory in Chalgrove feild. 

25. Sunday, Colonel Hurryes action at Wickham. 

27. Tuesday, to Sir Thomas Cogan’s at Blechinton. 

30. Fryday, to Buckingham. 


Julye 2. Sunday, the skirmish at White bridge in East Clayton 
feild. 


6. Thursday, drew out of Buckingham : and all night in the feild. 
7. Fryday, to Sir Rowland Egerton’s at Farthingo. 


* Cannock. 
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8. Satterday, to Daventrye. 

9. Sunday, after dinner marcht all night to Lutterworth in Leycester- 
shire to fynd my Lord Grey. 

10. Munday, marcht all night to Southam: but the Prince went to 
Stretford upon Avon to the Queene. 
The 18. Thursday, to Edgehill. Thither came the Queene: and to 
victorye her the King. They with Prince Rupert quarterd at Sir 
+ gana Thomas Popes at Wroxton. Our Troope at Warmington. 
downe. 14. Fryday, came with the King and Queen to Oxford. 

18. Tuesday, to Mr. Dutton’s of Sherborne in Glocestershire. 

19. Wednesday, to Cirencester. 

20. Thursday, to Hampton-Roade. 

22. Satterday, to Chipping-Sodburye. 

23. Sunday, to Westburye Colledge. 

24. Munday, Captayne Hills of Redland. 
26. Wednesday, Bristoll taken by assault. 
27. Thursday, the Prince entred Bristoll. 


August 1. Tuesday, the King came from Oxford to Bristoll. 

8. Tuesday, the King and Prince to Cirencester. 
Seige of 9. Wednesday, the King to Panswick: Prince to Pringnash. 
Glocester. That daye was Glocester summond. 

10. Thursday, the King came to Matson howse, a mile from 
Glocester. 

26. Satterday, King and Prince to Oxford (with Montrose).’ 

28. Munday, both back to theyr old quarters before Glocester. 


September 8. Sunday, the Prince to Northlech. 

4. Munday, faced Essex by Stowe in the Wold. Wee retreated and 
that night, lay in the feild by Compton. 

5. Tuesday, retreated still: to Cheltenham first; and after 3 howers 
to Glocester. That night was the seige reysd: and wee marcht to Pans- 
wick. 

6. Wednesday, the armye drew up on Birdlip hill. King went to 
Coberlye ; the Prince to Withington. 

7. Thursday, the armye drew up by Sudely Castle: the King laye 
there: the Prince at Mr. Stratford’s at Farncott ; 14 miles from Glocester. 

11. Munday, the King to Evesham: the Prince to Sheriff Loch.® 

12. Tuesday, King and Prince to Pershore. 

13. Wednesday, Prince to Whitelady-Aston. 

Essex 14, Thursday, King back to Evesham: Prince to Charlton. 
surprises 16, Satterday, the Prince and armye marcht all night. The 
ours in ° 
Cirences- King rested some howers by Broadway. 
ter,and 17. Sunday, the King to Alscott: the Prince to Stanford. 
— 18. Munday, the skirmish on Auborne chase. The Prince laye 
London, at Wantage: his familye at Lamborne. 
The 19. Tuesday, to Mr. Doleman’s of Shawe: the King to New- 
Prince 
followes _ berrye. 
him. 20. Wednesday, the first battle of Newberrye. 

7 This may belong to preceding line. 

8 Sheriff’s Lench, three miles ncerth of Evesham. 


Bristoll. 
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21. Thursday, the Prince beat the retreating Parlamentiers, at the 
heath’s end, 3 miles from Newberrye. 

23. Satterday, King and Prince home to Oxford. 
Associated 27- About this time the Prince went to Towcester: and stayd 
Countyes there part of October. At which buisynesse I was not. Before 
ene this was the mistake about Newport Paganell; which spoyled 
Pannell. _ ail. . 

December 24. Munday, Christmas Eve, the Prince marcht from 
Oxford to releive Grafton house: quartered at Biceter. 

25. Christmas daye; to Sir Charles Sherlyes at Ashwell Parke. 

26. Wednesday, hearing Grafton taken, wee returned to Oxford. 


Januarye. Satterday, 19, marcht all night to Brill. 
20. Sunday, before Ailesbury ; where Ogle’s plott was to betraye us. 
This discoverd, wee returnd to Oxford. This day the Parlament begun at 
Parla- Oxford. 
mentat 23. Wednesday, the Prince sate in the Parlament: being a few 
Oxford. dayes before made Erle of Holdernesse, and Duke of Cumber- 
land. 
The Shrewsburye Marche. 


Februarye 5. Tuesday, the Troopes advanced to Chipping Norton. 

6. Wednesday, the Prince came thither from Oxford. 

7. Thursday, to Pershore. 

8. Fryday, to Worcester. 

15. Fryday, to Bridgenorth. 

19. Tuesday, to Shrewsburye. 

After a few dayes, Broughton’s and Tillier’s Regiments came thither. 


March 1. Fryday. Some Horse sent to Wem-gates: returnd to 
Shrewsbury. 

4. Munday, some Foote sent before. The Prince marcht all night 
towards Draiton. 

5. Shrove Tuesday, he beate Mitten and Fairfax from thence, and 
quarterd there that night. 

6. Ash Wednesday, after dinner, home to Shrewsburye. 

10. Sunday, to Chirk-Castle in Denbighshire. 

11. Munday, to Chester. 
The 18. Wednesday, back to Chirk Castle. 
Newark 14, Thursday, to Shrewsburye. 
marche. 45, Fryday, to Bridgenorth. 

16. Satterday, to Wolverhampton. 

17. Sunday, to Lichfeild. 

18. Munday, to Ashby de la Zouch. 

19. Tuesday, to Remson in Leycestershire.® 

20. Wednesday, quarterd all night in Bingham feild. 

21. Thursday, the Seige of Newark reysd: and the famous 

victorye over Meldrum. 
22. Fryday, Meldrum marcht away. Gainsborow forsaken. 
23. Satterday, Lincoln allso forsaken by the Rebells. 


Newark 


* Rempstone, just within the Notts border 
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1644, 

27. Wednesday, from Newark back to Bingham. 

28. Thursday, to Dunnington. 

29. Fryday, to Ashby de la Zouch. 

31. Sunday, to Lichfeild. 

Aprile 2. Tuesday, to Brewood in Staffordshire. 
Longford 8. Wednesday, to Newport in Shropshire. That daye Longford 
house. house taken by composition. 

4, Thursday, home to Shrewsburye. 

22. Easter Munday, to Ludlow. 

23. Tuesday, to Evesham. 

24. Wednesday, to Oxford. 

Maye 5. Sunday, back to Evesham. 

6. Munday, to Worcester. 

7. Tuesday, to Ludlow. 

8. Wednesday, home to Shrewsburye. 


The Yorke Marche. 

16. Thursday, to Petten, neere Wem. 

18. Satterday, to Whitchurch. 

20. Munday, to Draiton. 

21. Tuesday, to Betlye in Staffordshire. 

22. Wednesday, to Sandbach, in Cheshire. 

23. Thursday, to Knotsford. 

Stopford 25. Satterday, Stopford '° passe wonne, Latham seige reysd. 
" 27. Monday, to Eccles in Lancashire, by Manchester. 
Bolton. 22 Tuesday, Bolton taken by assault. 
80. Thursdaye, to Berrye. Lord Goring’s Horse came to us. 

June 4. Munday, back to Bolton. 

5. To Wiggen. Major Gen. Washington sent towards Leverpoole. 

6. Wednesday, to Prescott. 

Lever- 7. Thursday, faced Leverpoole, quarterd at Banck hall. 
poole. 11. Whitsunday, Leverpoole taken by assault. 

12. Tuesday, to Latham hall, my Lord of Darbyes. 

13. Wednesday, back to Leverpoole. 

19. Tuesday, agayne to Latham. 

21. Thursday, to Croston. 
22. Fryday, to Preston in Andernesse. 

23. Satterday, to Ribchester. 

24. Sunday, to Clithero in Yorkshire. A mile short of this, was Mr. 
White’s hall taken, Col. Daniel left Governor in Clithero Castle. 

25. Munday, to Gisburne. 

26. Tuesday, to Skipton Castle. By the waye, was Sir William 
Lister's howse (Thornton hall) taken : wee stayed at Skipton to fixe our 
armes, and send into Yorke. 

29. Fryday, to my Lord Fairfaxes at Denton, by Otlye. 

80. Satterday, to Knaresborow.'! 

1° Stockport. , 

" If it were still worth while, attention might be called to the absence of any 


reference to the skirmish in which Cromwell’s son was said, in the Squire Papers, 
to have been killed. 


Eccleston. 
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Julye 1. Munday, quarterd all night in 1 woode. York seige 
York reysd : and theyr boate bridge gayned, over the Ouse. 
battle. 2. Tuesday, the battle on Hessam Moore. Prince laye in 
York. 


8. Wednesday, wee retreated to Thrusk.'' By the waye, Sir Robert 
Clavering came to us with 1,300. 

4, Thursday, to Richmont: staying for the scatterd troopes. 

7. Sunday, to Bolton castle. 

9. Tuesday, to Ingleton, by Ingleborow mount. 

10. Wednesday, to Hornbye. 

12. Fryday, to Garstang in Lancashire. 

14. Sunday, to Preston in Andernesse. 

17. Wednesday, back to Garstang. 

18. Thursday, to Kirkby Lansdale, in Westmerland. Newes there of 
Sir John Mainyes action in Fournesse. 

20. Satterday, back to Garstang. 

21. Sunday, to Preston. 

22. Munday, to Latham hall. Erle of Darbye gone. 

23. Tuesday, to Leverpoole, the Horse passed at Haleford. 

25. Thursday, the Prince came to Chester. 


August 20. Tuesday, to Ruthen in Denbighshire. 

21. Wednesday, to Mr. Lloyd’s at Rhewedog, by Bala in Merioneth- 
shire. 

August 23. Fryday, to Newtowne in Montgomeryshire. 

24. Satterday, to Prestine in Radnorshire. 

25. Sunday, to Monmouth. 

26. Munday, to Bristoll. 


September 2). Sunday, the Prince went from Bristoll to the King at 
Sherburne Castle in Dorsetshire. 


October 6. Sunday, back to Bristoll. 

18. Sunday night, by water crosse the Severne, to St. Peers in Mon- 
mouthshire. Northerne Horse came. 

20. Sunday, back to Bristoll. 
2'Newber- 28. Munday, to Marsfeld. In the waye the Prince to the King 
rye battle. to Bath ; then comme from the fight at Newberrye. 

30. Wednesday, both Kinge and Prince to Marsfeld: whence the 
King to Cirencester, the Prince to Sherston. 

31. Thursday, to Cirencester to the King. 


November 1. Fryday, King to Oxford, Prince to Burford; whither, 
Generall Gerard came with his forces. 
Master of 2, Satterday, Prince to Oxford, made Master of the Horse. 
en 6. Wednesday, the armye drawne up on Bullington Greene the 
Generall. King declard Prince Rupert Generall. 

7. Thursday, King and Prince to Benson. 

8. Fryday, to West Illeslye in Berkshire. 
3' New- 9. Satterday, the third battle of Newberrye. Dennington 
berrye — releivd. wee quarterd in the feild, about the Castle. 
battle. 10. Sunday, King and Prince to Lamborne. 


‘© Name omitted ; read ‘ Galtres.’ " Thirsk. 
VOL. XIII.—NO. LII. 3B 
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12. Tuesday, both to Marlingborow. Here (upon differences) the 
Prince desird his passe ; but all reconeild. 

16. Satterday, the Prince gave the passe to the Trumpetter, for the 
Parlament Treaters. 

17. Sunday, King and Prince to Hungerford. Thence the Prince sent 
who reysd the seige of Basing. 

19. Tuesday, the Prince to Shefford. 

20. Wednesday, to Wantage. The Prince drew out tosurprise Abing- 
don: but the night was so sharpe, the soldjers could not marche. So the 
Prince came home after midnight. 

My Lord 22. Fryday, to Faringdon to the King. 

— 23. Satterday, the King and Prince to Oxford. The Prince 
with faced Abingdon, till the King marcht by. Treaters came with 
Browne. 27 propositions. — 


1645. 


My notes of the marche to releive Beeston Castle, are lost: these 
following ; I took out of Mercurye. 

March. In March 1644, the Prince went from Oxford to Ludlow (there 
receyed letters of Sir Marmaduke Langdale’s victorye at Pomfrett. 

Aprile 9. Wednesday, to Bridgenorth. Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
came. 

10. Thursday, to Wenlock. 

To Draiton. 

To Whitchurch. 

To a little village. 

19. Tuesday, Prince Maurice joynd on Stimmye heath, and Sir’ W. 
Beeston. Brereton after 17 weekes seige, left Beeston Castle. (Valett 
Castle. | governer) The Prince quarterd a daye or twoe by it.—whence 
back,— 

To Whitchurch. 

To Draiton. 

To my Lord Newport's house, at High Arkall. 

To Newport in Shropshire, where hearing of the Worcester and 
Herefordshire Associations, he marcht 

To Bewdlye. 

To Bromyard. There hearing of a Rendezvous in a village, he 
marcht out of the waye surprizd and freed the people, and went that 
night to Hereford. Thence,—to Monmouth, 

and Bristoll. 

19. Satterday, from Bristoll to Mr. Moores of Crick, by Black rock. 

20. Sunday, to Monmouth. 

21. Munday, to Hereford. Thither my Lord Astely brought the 
Prince word, of Massyes being at Ledburye. The Prince marcht 
all night : and 

22. Tuesday, rowted Massye. home to Hereford. Afterthis staying 
a while at Hereford, he went to Oxford. 


Ledburye. 


Leycester marche. 


Maye 7. Wednesday, the King to Woodstock ; the Prince to Chipping 
Norton... 
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8. Thursday, King to Stowe in the wold. Prince to Bradwell. 

9. King to Evesham, Prince to Mr. Cannings of Bradfarton. 

10. Satterday, King to Great Ingborow. Prince to Auster.'? 

11. Sunday, King and Prince to Droit- Wich. 

14. Wednesday, King to Cottenhall : Prince’s family to Bromesgrove : 
but himselfe went to beseige Hawksly howse: and quarterd before it, on 
Hawkslye Tuesday night. 
howse. 15. Thursday, Hawksly house taken: quarterd by it that 
night. 

16. Fryday, King to Bishburye: Prince to Wolverhampton. 

17. Satterday, King to Chatwin hall: Prince to Newport in Shrop- 
shire. 

20. Tuesday, the King to Bitten : Prince to Draiton. 

22. Thursday, King to Parkehall: Prince to Stone. 

24. Satterday, King to Eaton in the Claye. Prince to Uttoxester, 

25. Sunday, King to Tidbury castle: Prince’s family to Burton on 
Trent. 

27. Tuesday, King and Prince to Ashbye de la Zouch. 

28. Wednesday, the King to Cotes: Prince to Loughboro’. 

29. Thursday, King and Prince to Elston by Leycester, but the 
Prince laye in the workes before Leycester. 

Leycester 31. Satterday, the Prince tooke Leycester by assault. 
taken. June 4. Wednesday, from Leycester to Greate Glen. (the 
Northern Horse marcht back towards Newark.) 

5. Thursday, to Harborow. 

6. Fryday, to Daventrye. 

8. Sunday, the releife of Cattell sent towards Oxford. 

12. Thursday, King and Prince back to Harborow. 

14. Satterday, the Battle of Naseby. All retreated thorow 
eycester: and by morning to Ashby de la Zouch. 

15. Sunday, to Lichfeild. 

16. Munday, to Wolverhampton. 

17, Tuesday, to Bewdlye. 

19. Thursday, to Hereford. 

26. Thursday, the Prince rode to Cardiff: and so past the Severne to 
Barnstaple, to the Prince of Wales. 


July 1. Tuesday, the King from Hereford to Aburgavenny. 
8. Thursday, to Ragland Castle. 
4, Fryday, Prince Rupert came into Bristoll. 
18. Fryday, to a Rendezvous of Somerset Clubmen. 
21. Munday, to another on Lansdowne, by Bath. the Prince dynd 
in Bath: thence by Bristoll, past Severne to the King at Crick. 
22. Tuesday, back to Bristoll. 
24, Thursday, the King from Ragland to Cardiff. 
Bridgenorth taken by Fairfax. 
and Bath. 
80. The Scotts beseige Hereford. 
August 5. Tuesday, the King went from Cardiff to Brecknock: and 
80 On towards the North, as farre as Doncaster. 
2 Inkberrow and Alcester. 


Naseby. L 


332 
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11. Munday, the Prince marcht all night. 

12. Tuesday, by 4 in the morning beate up a Horse-quarter at 
Durslye in Glocestershire. And that forenoone tooke Mr. Trautman’s 
howse at Stinchcomb. In it 46 slayne, 16 taken and Captaine Mathewes. 
Wee lost 2 and 2 wounded. Lodgd at Berklye Castle. 

13. Wednesday, to Wotton under edge. 

14. Thursday, to Chipping Sodburye. 

15. Fryday, Alarmd Bath: and beate them in twice. That night 
back to Bristoll. 

(Newes that Sherborn Castle was taken.) 

22. Fryday, Bristoll beseiged by Fairfax. 
September 2. By the King’s coming to Worcester, the Scots 
rise from Hereford. . 

10. Wednesday, Bristoll taken by assault. 

11, Thursday, the Prince convoyed to Stoke. 

12. Fryday, to Little Bradmanton. 

13. Satterday, to Cirencester. 

14. Sunday, to Burford. Our Convoye left us. Layd down armes. 

15 Munday, to Oxford. 

17. Wednesday, by letters from the King, the Lords dischargd the 
Prince of his Generallship : cashierd his Regiments of Horse and Foote, 
his troope and firelocks. That daye was Colonel Legg discharged of his 
goverment of Oxford, and confin’d to his howse. 


Bristoll. 


October 8. Wednesday, the Prince went to Banburye towards the 
King, then at Newark. 

21. Tuesday, the Prince by 2 Courts of warre at Newark, cleerd from 
Bristoll. And by the King too. (Printed.) 


December 9. Tuesday, the Prince returnd into Oxford ; was recon- 
cild, (The King after this, desird him to reyse him a Lifeguard of Horse : 
which the Lords crost, except he would doe it about Lichfeild. 

The Lords allso cashire 400 horse, whome the King commanded 
the Prince to take on). 


March 1. Sunday, a partee from Oxford, surprise Abingdon: but 
were beatten out. 

7. Satterday, the Prince sent to take Abingdon: but the designe and 
word (now or never) were betrayd. 

8. Sunday morning, back to Oxford. 

10. Tuesday, the newes of Sir Thomas Fairfaxes defeate in the west, 
provd contrarye. 

21. Satterday, my Lord Astely defeated at Stowe in the wold. 


1646. 


Aprile 26. Sunday, Woodstock howse deliverd up. 

27. Munday, the King went from Oxford. 

Maye 1. Fryday, the Parlamentiers appeare before Oxford. 
Oxford 2. Satterday, theyr Rendezvous on Bullinton greene. 
Seige. €. Wednesday, the Prince sent to Fairfax for a passe. 


11. Munday, the Towne summond: the Prince slightlye shott in the 
shoulder. , 
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12. Tuesday, the King came to the Scotts at Newark.'® 
15. Fryday, the Lords at Oxford, concluded to treate. 
16. Whitsun eve, they sent to Sir T. Fairfax to name his Commis- 
sioners. 
18. Whitsun Munday, 11 Commissioners sent out to treate. 
20. Wednesday, the Parlamenti-~s putt off the 
22. Treatye, till Fryday 22. 
28. Satterday, the Parlamentiers brake off the Treatye: for our 
demands were too high. 
30. Satterday, Fairfax sends propositions into Oxford. 
June 1. Munday, they drawe our water from the mills. 
4. Thursday, our Treatters sent out agayne. 
20. Satterday, the surrender of Oxford concluded. 
22. Munday, the Prince from Oxford to Wickham. 
23. Tuesday, to Maydenheade. 
24. Wednesday, Midsummer day, to Oatlands. Oxford deliverd. 
27. Satterday, the Prince receyvd the Parlament orders to be gone 
out of the Land. 
29. Munday, he removd to Guildford. 
Julye 1. Wednesday, the Prince Elector came to Guildford. 
2. Thursday, the 2 Princes removd to Rigate. 
8. Fryday, to Maydstone : whence post to Dover. 
4. Satterday, post to Dover. 
[5]. Sunday morning, Prince Rupert tooke ship: and so to Calais. 
8. Wednesday, Prince Maurice went in Van Trump’s ship, to Holland. 
10. Fryday, the Prince’s servants and horses, landed at Calais. 
12. Sunday, they rode to Boloigne. 
13. Munday, to Nampon. 
14. Tuesday, to Abbeville. 
15. Wednesday, to Poict. 
16. Thursday, to Beavois. 
17. Fryday, roade all night. 
18. Satterday morning to Beumont. 
23. Thursday, to St. Germaivs: where wee found the Prince our 
Master. 
Blessed be God, for his and our deliverance, from the Parlament. 
[Endorsed :—] Prince Rupert’s Journall. 
Sent to Lord Clarendon by the Prince.—See his letter of thanks to 
him of 16 April 1648. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER ON THE ACTION AT VALEGGIO, 30 MAY 1796. 


Tue despatches of Colonel Thomas Graham, who was sent on a 
special mission to the Austrian army in Italy in 1796, are of 
interest to the student of Bonaparte’s first great campaign, as 
revealing the internal difficulties of the imperialist forces. Colonel 
Graham arrived at the front on 22 May, when General. Beaulieu’s 


'? Amistake. 5 May was the date of the king’s coming to the Scots. Cf. Macray’s 
edition of Clarendon’s Rebellion, x. 33, note. 
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troops had evacuated Lombardy and had fallen behind the Mincio, 
except at the Venetian fortress of Peschiera, which they occupied. 
Holding a line of not more than twenty-five (English) miles, pro- 
tected by a considerable stream, and flanked by the fortress of 
Mantua and by that of Peschiera on the north, Beaulieu might, it 
would seem, have held the French at bay until reinforcements were 
sent to him by the valley of the Adige. As is well known, he com- 
pletely failed to hold that position, although there were only two 
places where the river could easily be crossed, Goito and Valeggio. 
Graham found that the Austrian force, ‘ particularly of the centre, 
was so divided into small corps at a distance from one another that 
no support could be given in time to any point where an impression 
was made.’ The result of these bad dispositions was the forcing of 
the bridge at Borghetto-Valeggio by the grenadiers of Lannes 
(30 May) and the evacuation of the line of the Mincio by Beaulieu’s 
forces. As to General Beaulieu himself, Graham’s words are as 
follows :— 


The General, from personal intrepidity, seems to expect too much 
from troops in the state of mind his are in, and his Language (publickly) 
is not conciliatory or encouraging either to officers or soldiers. His 
temper, naturally warm, seems irritated by disappointment, and he is 
anxious to vindicate his own plans by throwing the whole Blame on the 
execution ; on the other hand, if I may judge from the very improper 
language held unreservedly by the officers I have conversed with, the army 
has no confidence in him. But as there is much of party intrigue in the 
Austrian army, I don’t know that this sentiment is at all general, but 
almost all I have met are Frondewrs, and hope that he will be removed 
from the command; a younger man, more capable of bodily exertion, 
would be desirable in such a war as this. 


Colonel Graham then encloses the following original letter which 
he had received from General Beaulieu. 
J. Hotuanp Rose. 


Roveredo, le 1 de juin, 1796. 

Monsieur,—J’ai recu la lettre que vous avez bien voulu m’écrire par 
la quelle vous me demandé [sic] que je vous fasse voir le raport public de 
la journée du 80. Jusqu’icy je n’ai point encore fait mon raport 
circonstancié, j’ai averti 4 Sa Majesté l’Empereur que l’armée du General 
bona parte [sic] forte de vingt ou vingt deux mille hommes avoit forcé le 
passage du minezio 4 valegio ou pres, les personnes qui se sont trouvées 
dans la cohue du desordre des equipages fuyant dans valegio, ont 
naturellement cru 4 voir tout, ces tas de valets, que tout etoit perdu! Et 
il s’en est fallu de beaucoup, un seul bataillon de Strosoldo qui etoit prés 
du pont a été rompu apres quo¥ [sic] il a été rassemblé en grande partie, 
et que l’armée n’a rien Souffert que l’ennemi n’a pas osé l’entamer ce 
jour la dans sa retraite parce que huit escadrons venant de Coito! que 
j’avais fait rappeler, pendant que j’étois encore a valegio, arriverent 


1 Goito. 
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precisement derriere le flanc droit de l’ennemi, qui fut complettement 
renversé par les notres et un regiment du Roy cavalarie napolitaine,? nos 
hulans qui étoint de cette partie prirent plus de 80 chevaux pour leur 
part et firent prisonniers quatre officiers francais entre lesquels un aide 
camp [sic] du General bona parte, et tous les corps placés en differens points 
de ma tres petite armée rejoignirent 4 Castel novo qui étoit le point ou 
tout devait se rendre et le lendemain matin le 81 passerent l’adige ou 
l’etsch dans l’ordre le plus parfait avec toute mon artilerie et munitions, 
&e. Cette journée ne couta 4 Sa Majesté L’Empereur que deux ou tout 
au plus trois cent soldats tués eschappés ou blessés qu’on ne put 
emporter n’ayant point de chariots suffisamment, les francais chanteront 
de nouveau victoire, mais quand le public scaurat qu’ils étoint au moins 
double de ma force ayant laissé vingt deux bataillons dans Mantoue qui 
n’étoint nullement present a. cette affaire et quand ils caleuleront ce qui 
leur en a cotité pour m’avoir fait aller un jour ou deux tout au plus tard 
vers le tirol que l’ennemi veut tourner par differens points, et qui 
m’auroit pressé extrememement d'j arriver, Car je ne suis resté aux 
environs de mantoue q’autant de tems qu’il me falloit pour aprovisionner 
pour longtems une forteresse si consequente, j’avois parfaitement satisfait 
a cet objet, et je me tire du mieux que je puis vers ou dans quelques 
parties du tirol que je croirai convenir pour le mieux de ma defense en 
attendant des secours,? mais ma trouppe est toujours en ordre, et j’ai 4 
ce que je viens d’aprendre deux canons de moins—trés bien, patience, ma 
santé est délabrée et j'ai été sombre ce n’etoit seulement parce que ma 
trouppe devoit se retirer parcequ’une double force |’ forcoit, mais encore 
par la fatalité que ce jour lA meme je ne pouvois me tenir a cheval et 
c’est la seule chose qui m’a fortement affecte, je tacherai dans ces grandes 
difficultes de ne pas m’anoncer malade je vous prie de m’excuser sur le 
Stile, je souhaiterais que vous me fassiez parvenir de la cour de Vienne 
un ordre de vous avoir a mon quartier general, parcequ’il depend 
uniquement de Sa Majesté de determiner les officiers des Cours aliées qui 
peuvent rester au quartier general de ses armees je n'ai d’abord consideré 
que les deux lettres de recommendation dont les noms seuls doivent me 
determiner aux egards, qu’on doit & ces personnes memes, mais les choses 
seroint en regle si j’avais un ordre de ma Cour, en attendant soyez 
persuadé que je ferai mon possible pour que vous puissiez etre a votre 
aise dans un pays si embarrassé, j’ai l’honneur d'etre avec la plus parfaite 
consideration, Monsieur, 
Votre tres humble et tres obeissant serviteur, 
B. BEAULIEU. 


Vous me feriez un mauvais service si vous rendiez ma lettre publique 
elle n'est pas faite pour cela—vous pouvez parler de ce qui a rapport a 
laffaire du 30. 


2 Added at the side are the words ‘ qui attaqua avec le plus grand valeur’ [sic}. 

% The unreality of this excuse is exposed by Colonel Graham’s despatch of 26 May 
from Verona, where he reports: ‘From what he (Beaulieu) said to-day, he will very 
probably make the attack if a favourable opportunity offers.’ 
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Reviews of Books 


Western Civilisation in its Economic Aspects (Ancient Times). By W. 
CunnincHam, D.D. (Cambridge: University Press. 1898.) 


No handy book for students on the economic aspects of ancient history 
has until now been published in English. It would seem that the 
system of publication by series, now so much in vogue, produces enter- 
prises of this kind, upon which perhaps the authors would otherwise never 
have ventured. A scholar may devote his lifetime to the investigation of 
the economic phenomena of antiquity, and produce a book of permanent 
value; but no one, whether scholar or not, would attempt a brief survey 
of a subject so infinitely complicated and obscure, without the necessary 
stimulus of the series. Whether this stimulus is always a wholesome 
influence may well be doubted. But it is at least too universal to be now 
easily condemned; and when it succeeds in tempting so great an 
authority as Dr. Cunningham to break new ground we may be duly 
thankful. He is, of course, thoroughly trained in the study of detail, in 
the handling of materials, and in the building of conclusions ; thus armed 
he turns his attention to a new region of phenomena, where detail is far 
more perplexing, the material terribly scanty, and the conclusions of 
necessity doubtful and precarious, and gives us his results in a little 
volume of two hundred pages. The book is interesting and stimulating, 
and occasionally lights up some old familiar event of ancient history with 
a new meaning. If it should induce some English scholar with full as 
well as wide knowledge to devote himself to a scientific investigation of 
the same ground, it will have its reward. 

Dr. Cunningham thus describes the general object of his work (p. 7) :— 

It is our object to see how each of the great peoples of the past has supplied 
its quota to the western civilisation, which is being so rapidly diffused over the 
whole globe at the present time; we want to detect the special contribution of 
each. This we are most likely to observe if we try to examine the condition 
of each country or people at the epoch when it had attained its highest point 
of industrial and commercial prosperity. As we approach each civilisation in 
turn we shall be able to describe what was available from its predecessors ; we 
can see what were the characteristic features of the economic life of that people, 
and what new bent it gave, at the zenith of its greatness, to the energies of our 
race. 
Thus each chapter should answer in general terms two questions: 
first, how far the people whose history it surveys left their mark upon 
others in the way of commerce, art, or conflict; and secondly, whether 
the economic basis on which their strength and prosperity rested, and 
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which enabled them to go beyond themselves and to influence others, 
was in reality a sound one. In fact these two questions, though per- 
haps not always kept very clearly apart, are before the reader through- 
out the book. Egypt, Judaea, Phenicia, Greece, Carthage, and Rome are 
successively put to the test, and their success or failure in contributing 
to civilisation is explained on economic grounds. There are two in- 
evitable drawbacks to this plan, arising simply from the want of space : 
first, the impossibility of illustrating fully from the original authorities 
the economic characteristics of a people, which makes a reader tolerably 
familiar with ancient history either doubtful about the conclusions 
reached or eager for more appetising facts; secondly, the want of a 
single preliminary chapter in which the conditions of a sound economic 
basis of state life, and the relation of economic to political history, might 
be shortly yet adequately expounded. But we must be thankful for what 
we can get; and the second of these two drawbacks may be partly counter- 
acted by the parallel volume by the same author on ‘ Modern Civilisa- 
tion.’ 

It may be useful to give a brief sketch of the results of Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s survey. To begin with, it needs a specialist to criticise in detail his 
account of Egypt; but on the other hand it is hardly possible to make a 
serious mistake in outline in dealing with a land that has at all times been 
influenced by much the same peculiar physical conditions. Dr. Cunning- 
ham sees in Egypt a case of a country which, in spite of the highest internal 
prosperity, failed, as China has failed, to plant its civilisation in other 
lands. The economic basis was stable in an unusual degree: the land 
attracted foreigners and their trade, and yet the area of Egyptian influence 
was never really extended beyond the Nile valley. Dr. Cunningham 
would seem to account for this by reference to the ‘ industrial tyranny’ 
of the Pharaohs, who by controlling the Nile, and with it the entire food 
supply, destroyed competition and enterprise, and established a gigantic 
system of state socialism which does not reappear in history until the 
Roman empire, and then in a much milder form. The contrast between 
Egypt and Phenicia is remarkable. The Phenicians also failed to stamp 
their own civilisation on the world, but from a very different cause ; their 
commercial instinct was strong, their enterprise overran the Mediterranean, 
but they seem never to have known what to do with their wealth. ‘They 
had low personal ideals and did not aim at giving scope for the develop- 
ment of human life.’ Wealth is but a means for the attainment of nobler 
ends, and the Phenicians made it an end in itself, and thus failed to 
make a solid contribution to civilisation, Dr. Cunningham explains this 
failure chiefly by the inherent weakness of the race itself on the social 
and political side, but also by the economic weakness of the whole 
Phenician system of trade, which exhausted the resources of other lands, 
while depending itself upon them for its existence. 

Egypt, then, and Phenicia must be taken as failures in the history of 
civilisation, or at any rate owed such success as they had to the genius of 
the gifted race which absorbed and utilised all they had to teach. With 
the rise of the Greeks we enter on a new era. 


Though all the elements of material prosperity were developed before their 
time, the Greeks gave them a new character; they took a step towards solving 
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the problem of reconciling the drudgery of labour with the liberty of the labourer. 
They realised that man’s life does not consist in the abundance of the things he 
possesses ; eager as they were in the development of commerce and the race for 
wealth, they treated material prosperity as a means to an end—an opportunity 
for the maintenance of political and intellectual life. 


The two chapters on Greece, which are in fact a commentary on the 
paragraph here quoted, are very interesting reading, and will be found 
useful and suggestive to students of Greek history. Dr. Cunningham 
applies here with great force his favourite theory of the advantage in 
regard to civilisation of a system of money economy over one of natural 
economy. At Athens, for example, which is indeed taken as more typical 
of the Greek state than is perhaps historically justifiable, the introduction 
of coined money laid the basis of economic freedom, and therefore also of 
political freedom ; even the very evils incidental to the new system— 
4.e. such economic distress as befell the small landholders in Attica, 
and afterwards in Italy—contributed indirectly to this end (pp. 100 
foll.) This fruitful idea must be left to Dr. Cunningham’s readers 
to apply and test; one critical suggestion may, however, be offered on 
his treatment of- Athens. He is very severe on Pericles for ~ spend- 
ing the capital of the Athenian empire on unproductive public works—on 
magnificent buildings that were ‘artistically superb but economically 
worthless ’—when it should have been spent on the encouragement of 
trade and the development of the resources of the empire; and to this he 
seems to attribute the decay of Athenian enterprise and vivacity. This 
strikes the reader as inconsistent with his own criticism of the misuse of 
their capital by the Phenicians. But putting aside this inconsistency, 
and also the question of the morality of Pericles’s treatment of the 
tribute, is not the real economic reason of Athenian degeneracy in the 
fourth century B.c. to be found rather in the destruction of the free popula- 
tion of Athens during the Peloponnesian war ? 

Of the Alexandrine period Dr. Cunningham notes that from an 
economical point of view it was chiefly useful in diffusing over the 
Mediterranean the economic lessons that had been learnt from Greece ; 
the city-state survived in it to do this work, as a centre of economic 
activity rather than of political life. It might have been as well to point 
out more clearly the fall in the quality of civilisation which. was brought 
about in this very process of diffusion; the Greek cities degenerated as 
civilising agents, and exerted on Rome an influence which was far from 
healthy. But the causes of this depreciation of the quality of civilisation 
are by no means easy to explore, and lie for the most part outside the 
range of economic history. 

Of the Roman republic Dr. Cunningham has little to tell us that is 
new ; certain chapters in Mommsen’s ‘ History,’ and more recent works, 
such as Beloch’s ‘ Italischer Bund,’ have supplied him with his material. 
The right point is seized when he tells us (p. 155) that the whole of the 
economic tendencies of the time were against the small farmer, and that 
his disappearance opened the way for the organisation of large estates on 
the Carthaginian model. To this cause, and to the great wars, which pro- 
duced a gigantic system of government by contract, and to the consequent 
waste of the material resources of the empire at the hands of an invincible 


| 
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section of capitalists, the downfall of the republic is, economically speak- 
ing, to be attributed. There was no longer a sound economic basis, and 
the power of upholding and communicating civilisatison was all but lost 
to the Romans. It was the work of the first century of the empire to do 
its best to reconstruct the economic basis, to reform finance, and to revive 
industrial life throughout the Mediterranean world. In this it partially 
at least succeeded, until from a variety of causes, very difficult to explain, 
at any rate in a short space, the civilising power was once more lost, and 
the empire became a huge governmental semi-socialistic system, accumu- 
lating in its own hands all the available treasure, which was growing 
less and less, swallowing up private capital and destroying private enter- 
prise, and even thus unable to defend the inheritance of civilisation against 
barbarism. We return at last to something like a system of natural as 
opposed to money economy, and to a complete dependence of the people on 
the government, which reminds us of Egypt. 


The loss of vigour may be partly ascribed to the very effectiveness of the 
administration, which led the people to depend on Caesar for all the affairs of 
daily life, and helped to impair a spirit of municipal self-help. They lost their 
interest in public life; men had outlived the old inspirations and enthusiasms, 
and none had taken their place as motives of individual effort or the will to 
live (p. 192). 


Enough has been said to show the general drift of Dr. Cunningham’s 
survey, and the thread that runs throughout it. Asa first attempt to view 
the whole ground of ancient history from the point of view of a philo- 
sophical historian of economic phenomena it is deserving of all respect, and 
should be useful in turning the attention of students of antiquity to an 
aspect of their subject which has been too much neglected. 

W. Warve Fow ter. 


Relationum Hungarorum cum Oriente Gentibusque Orientalis Originis 
Historia Antiquissima. Scripsit Comes Géza Kuun. Vols. I. IL. 
(Claudiopoli. 1893-1895.) 


In these two volumes, which were printed some time before they were 
given to the world, Count Géza Kuun has developed a new theory of the 
early history of the Magyars. It is a theory which must claim the 
attention of every student of the subject, and the author has collected a 
mass of curious information. But he has thrown his material pell-mell 
into pages of endless Latin (which would often provoke the jeer of a 
‘well flogged’ schoolboy), seldom broken by a paragraph; the book is 
without form, and the chapters are chaotic; it has been no moderate 
labour to discover Count Kuun’s views, and it has been still harder to 
distinguish the arguments by which he supports them. It would have 
been well if he had taken a lesson even from that not too well arranged 
work of his countryman Hunfalvy, ‘ Magyarorszig Ethnographidja.’ 
Count Kuun seeks the original home of the Hungarians in the regions 
west of Mount Altai, and adduces a number of proofs which he flings 
together in his disorderly fashion. They may be arranged as follows :— 
(1) Arguments from the Hungarian language: (a) Mongol words, which 
point to geographical contact with Mongolians (e.g. harang, bell, Mong. 
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kharanga; kebel, bosom, Mong. xebeli, &c.); (b) Persian words 
(e.g. farkas, wolf; arany, gold; nad, reed), which can be explained by 
residence in regions where the ancient Hungarians were within reach of 
Persian contact on the Jaxartes ; (c) the well-known close relation of Magyar 
with Ostjak is a proof of a long cohabitation of the Hungarians with the 
Ostjaks in regione transaltaica. (2) The name Hunugur or Hunogur. 
Count Kuun holds that by the Hunuguri Jordanes ' meant the Hungarians, 
and that the name is equivalent to Hun-ugrian. This name, then, would 
point to a residence in regions in which the Huns dwelled. (8) Traces 
of the name of the Magyars in the neighbourhood of Altai, e.g. the river 
Madschar, and the name Mecrit (which he explains as Megyer, with the 
plural ¢-termination) in Marco Polo. (4) The names of the Hungarian 
dignitaries kende and gila (mentioned by Ibn Rusta and Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos) point to contact with the Turcae montibus Altai 
accolentes. (5) Reminiscences of this Mongolian period preserved in 
old Hungarian chronicles: Mangalia in Simon de Kéza is a tradition of 
the Mongolian name, and Corosmina preserves a recollection of 
Khwarizm. Besides these arguments one or two minor considerations 
are urged which I need not reproduce. 

Towards the end of the first century a.p. Count Kuun takes his 
Magyars from the region of Altai (‘ probably’ through the province of 
Tomsk) into Jugria, which corresponded to the greater part of the pro- 
vinces of Perm and Tobolsk. Here they abode till the sixth century ; 
and about the year 558 most of them moved southward into Northern 
Baskiria, which had been recently vacated by the Avars. Towards the 
end of the eighth century they migrated again, crossing the Volga near 
the place where the Khazars afterwards built the fort of Sarkel, and, 
descending the left bank of the Tanais, established themselves in 
the Khazar empire in the ancient Alania, between the river Kuban and 
Mount Caucasus. Here they remained for about fifty years apparently, 
and then in 836-7 migrated to Lebedia, between the rivers Don and 
Dnieper. Here they remained for another period of fifty years, and in 889 
part of them returned to Alania, while the rest moved westward into the 
regions between the Danube and Dnieper, which they called Atel-kuzu. 
Here they remained eight years, and in 897 advanced to the permanent 
conquest of Pannonia. 

Till we reach Lebedia the whole of this reconstruction floats in the 
air. The truth is that we have not data for arriving at anything more 
than the most general notion of the whereabouts of the Hungarians before 
they appear in Lebedia in the ninth century. Count Kuun has failed to 
present in an intelligible shape his arguments for the residence in 
Baskiria, and I will not attempt to criticise this part of the hypothesis. 
To the residence in Alania, where the Magyars had again an opportunity 
of intercourse with the Persians, Count Kuun attributes a number of 
Hungarian words supposed to be of Persian origin (pp. 92, 95); and here 
it was his duty to explain on what principle he discriminates the Persian 
words adopted in Mongolia from the Persian words adopted in Alania. 


' The count at one time places Jordanes in the fourth century, at another in the 
sixth. He*always places Theophanes in the sixth (i. 86, 91, 94). 
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It was in Alania, he holds, that the Hungarians were first called by the 
perplexing name of LaPapradspador, which, according to the emperor Con- 
stantine, they bore in Lebedia. As to the origin of this name, he makes 
a new suggestion. Zeuss thought it was a name given to the Hungarians 
by the Scandinavians in Russia and Constantinople, and explained it 
(an explanation approved by Résler) as Swartias phali, die schwarze 
Falen, swarthy Fales. The name Fali was applied by German chroniclers 
to the Cumans, and seems to have been borrowed from the Russian name 
for the Cumans—Polov’tsi. Count Kuun finds in Yafupro the name of 
the Sabir Huns (Zafip, SaSepec, &e.), and he interprets aspadou as a 
metathesis of Basal, an ethnic name (apparently hypothetical in this 
form) which he compares with the Lxitac Baow\yio of Herodotus, the 
Baaiderot (kai Ovtpyor) of Strabo, the Brpf.Aéa of Theophanes, the Barsalai 
of Barhebraeus, and various other r forms. The Sabiri and the ‘ Basal’ 
were near neighbours of the Hungarians in Alania, and from association 
with these neighbours the Hungarians, in Count Kuun’s opinion, were 
called Sabartoiasphaloi. This analysis of the word is as unsatisfactory 
as that of Zeuss; why should not the compound name be  Sua/apo- 
Bacal? Since Count Kuun wrote the name has been discussed in 
Hungarian journals by W. Pecz, K. Fidk, and J. Thiry. None of their 
explanations is convincing ; but Thury has rendered a service by pointing 
out that the name Sjavortik in Armenian writers, who seem to refer to a 
portion of the Hungarian race in Armenia, must be taken into account. 
Perhaps the most striking divergence of the narrative of Count Kuun 
from the received story is the inversion of Constantine’s statements touching 
the residence of the Hungarians in Lebedia and Atelkuzu. According to 
Constantine they remained three years in Lebedia; and thus nearly 
sixty years are left for their sojourn in Atelkuzu (c. 839-897). Count 
Kuun prolongs the stay in Lebedia for over fifty years (837-889) and 
leaves only eight years for Atelkuzu. He does not give any definite 
statement of his reasons for thus setting aside the evidence of Constantine, 
but leaves us to deduce them from his ill-ordered narrative as best we may. 
(1) He quotes a short notice in the ‘ Annales Sangallenses Maiores’ in 
the year 888 (889) : Et Arnul/us in regnum elevatur ; in cuius temporibus 
Agareni inistas regiones primitus venerunt.' He interprets (p. 135) 
istas regiones of Germany, and explains this notice by a further notice 
under 892 (Arnolfus . . . Agarenos ubi reclusi erant dimisit). He seems 
to imply the argument that primitus means ‘the first time since 
they took up their abode in Atelkuzu,’ for the invasion of 892 was not 
the first invasion of Germany ; the Hungarians had invaded Germany in 
A.D. 862. For this earlier invasion Count Kuun quotes Hincmar of 
Rheims ; he ought also to have quoted the notice in the same ‘ Annales 
Sangallenses Maiores,’ a. 868: Gens Hunorum Christianitatis nomen 
aggressa est. It seems to me that the simplest explanation of in istas 
regiones primitus venerunt is this: it was in Arnulf’s reign that the 
Hungarians occupied the lands which they held since 897-8—namely, 
Pannonia. But in no case can any inference as to the time of the settle- 
ment of the Hungarians in Atelkuzu be deduced from the chronicler of St. 
Gall. (2) Count Kuun refers to another passage in the treatise of Con- 
1 Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist. i. 77. 
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stantine Porphyrogennetos, which, as he reproduces it, would seem to 
support his theory: Constantinus invasionem Patzinacitarum in 
Lebediam quinquaginta, alio loco quinquaginta quinque, abhinc annis 
factam esse... . memoriae prodidit. But in this passage (c. 87 ad init.) 
it is quite clear that Constantine refers to the Patzinak invasion of 
Atelkuzu, not to the previous invasion of Lebedia; for he uses the ex- 
pression rv onpepoy rap’ airy kparoup.évny yiv. Moreover there can be no 
question about the date. First we have mpd érév wevrjxovra, and then a 
few lines down (not quite alio loco) as cipyrat .. . ry wevrynxovta révre. It 
is plain that in the former case zévre has fallen out, and that, according 
to Constantine, the expulsion of the Hungarians from Atelkuzu happened 
fifty-five years before Constantine wrote thischapter. Ashe wrotec. 29in 
A.M. 6457 and ¢. 45 in a.m. 6460 he must have written c. 87 in either of these 
years or in one of the two intervening years—that is, in 949, 950, 951, or 
952. The date would, therefore, lie between 894 and 897. (8) The notice 
in Regino’s chronicle is the most plausible attestation which Count Kuun 
could cite to support his theory ; and he ought to have quoted it in full and 
putit in the forefront of hisargument. Under a.p. 889 Regino states that 
the Hungarians a Scythicis regnis et a paludibus quas Thanais sua 
refusione in immensum porrigit egressa est. Taken alone this statement 
would naturally refer to the migration from Lebedia to Atelkuzu. But 
reading on further we discover that when the Patzinaks drive them out 
of those abodes they wander not between the Dnieper and Danube, but 
through the Pannoniorwm et Avarwm solitudines, and then invade 
Carantanorum, Marahensiwm ac Vulgarum fines. Now it was in 894 
that the Hungarians first crossed the Danube and invaded Pannonia (cf. 
Diimmler, ‘ Ostfr. Reich,’ iii. 448, for the chronology) ; and therefore the 
natural interpretation of this passage of Regino, taken in connexion with 
the evidence of Constantine Porphyrogennetos, is that Regino refers to 
the ejection of the Hungarians from Atelkuzu and not to their ejection 
from Lebedia, and that he confounds their old abode beyond the 
Dnieper with their more recent cis-Danaprian land. 

The general outline of the reconstruction of the early history of his 
forefathers which this Magyar scholar attempts will be most easily seen 
by referring to the chronological table in vol. ii. pp. 64-7. The good 
indices to both volumes are a laudable feature, and the second contains 
in an appendix the original texts of the passages of Arabic (Persian, &c.) 
authors which are cited in the book. J. B. Bury. 


Law and Politics in the Middle Ages. By Epwarp Jenks, M.A. 
(London: John Murray. 1898.) 


Ir is a task of no slight difficulty that Mr. Jenks essays in applying the 
method of Maine to the elucidation of the course of political evolution 
during the middle ages. For this task, indeed, he possesses some admi- 
rable qualifications, a wide knowledge of the barbarian codes, a lucidity of 
thought and terseness of expression not unworthy of his model, and a 
happy ingenuity in illustration. In tracing an elaborate legal conception, 
such as property or possession, to its origin under the simple conditions of 
early Teutonic society he is quite at his best. But wide bird's-eye views of 
the legal and political growth of a thousand years have their dangers. 
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They can only be surmounted by a very unusual combination of lawyer 
and historian, and Mr. Jenks seems less at home in the history of the 
middle ages than in its law. In medieval society he detects two 
antagonistic forces at work; the state founded upon military necessities 
slowly and not without retrogression disintegrates a primitive clan system 
founded upon rigorous principles of religion and kinship. The ‘Germania’ 
discloses a society which has not yet got beyond the clan; the open fields 
of the Teutonic village community—Mr. Jenks is no Romanist—are 
unintelligible save as the shell of an exclusive gentile group, while the 
Leges Barbarorum exhibit the Germans painfully emerging from the 
trammels of such clan institutions as caste and the blood feud. They 
owe their emancipation to the appearance of the state during the period of 
the migrations in the shape of clan leagues under war chiefs. The state 
offers a more effective justice and it saps the exclusiveness of the communal 
group while setting up alongside it a system of individual ownership 
destined to swallow it up. But the Frankish monarchy checks the 
process by imperial pretensions which from the first are a ‘ mimicry and 
a sham,’ the clan finds a new avatar in the fief, and the work of the 
state has to be gradually done over again. Only in England does the 
state win an early and a complete triumph over the decentralising unit ; 
the Norman Conquest enables the crown to treat the whole kingdom as 
royal domain. The French kings ultimately succeed in eliminating the 
great feudal vassal, but without establishing the direct and uniform 
authority of the state over the individual subject. In Germany the fief 
ends by reducing the state to a shadow. 

That the clan precedes the state is as little open to question as that 
the state cannot be said to be completely successful until it has secured 
the direct and entire allegiance of every subject. But one may feel a 
doubt first whether the Teutonic state is not older than Mr. Jenks assumes ; 
secondly, whether the connexion between the decentralising forces with 
which it has had successively to reckon is quite so close as is here repre- 
sented ; and, lastly, whether at all adequate weight is given to the influ- 
ence of non-Teutonic ideas and institutions upon the evolution of the 
modern state. Is it true, in the first place, to say that Teutonic society in 
Tacitus’s day was still wholly in the clan stage? Mr. Jenks rather begs the 
question by rendering the civitas of the Roman historian not, as is usual, 
by ‘tribe,’ but by ‘clan.’! The clan, he says, has a natural leader who 
represents its eponymous ancestor, while the subsequent ‘ leagues of clans,’ 
Franks or Saxons, or whatever name they may take, being artificial 
groups, produce a new leader, the war chief, who may borrow the old clan 
title of king, but is more correctly heretoch or ‘ host-leader.’ But where, 
it may be asked, was the natural leader of the clan in those civitates 
which were led not by a king but by elective principes; and what 
was the duzx, who in war might replace the king, but the ‘ heretoch’ ? 
Was Theodoric ‘ the Amaling’ a mere host-leader, or were the ‘ leagues 
of clans’ less artificial than we are asked to believe ? 

The truth is that though clan ties were still powerful in the small 
German tribe of the first century A.p., other and opposing principles 


' Elsewhere (e.g. p. 109) he sometimes describes the kindred who shared in the 
wergild as a clan. 
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were already at work substantially identical with those which Mr. Jenks 
attributes to the state. The hundred with its chief, its princeps or ealdor, 
bore distinct traces of gentile origin. But it was also a military or judicial 
subdivision of the civitas, which, so far from being itself a clan, was plainly 
engaged in a struggle with a much more primitive gentile system. Not only 
had it recognised the principle of compensation for the blood feud, but it 
had already drawn the distinction between wer and wite which Mr. Jenks 
attributes to the rulers of the later‘ clan leagues.’ ‘National’ peace had 
gained ground upon ‘clan’ peace. In other words, the state, in however 
modest a form, had already come into existence. The process was, of 
course, carried on at much greater advantage and much more effectively 
by the wider and less homogeneous Stammesstaat of the next period, but 
this need not imply any sharp antagonism between the Vélkerschaft and 
the Stamm. Had it existed, the early and complete disappearance of the 
popular organisation of the former in the Frank state would be hard to 
understand. The English shires retained the old folkmoot of the civitas, 
but in what sense can they be described as clans? Hampshire contained 
both Jutes and Saxons, and vague appellations like ‘ settlers on the Willy ’ 
do not look like clan names. 

What are we to make, then, of the assertion that in the growth of 
feudalism during the anarchy of the ninth century ‘the clan gained upon 
the state’? Suppose we accept the identification of civitas and clan, what 
has it in common with the fief? Both are groups of warriors, says Mr. 
Jenks. Both administer a customary law not enforced by the state. The 
blood feud awakes to new life in the feudal appeal of battle. But is the 
resemblance more than superficial? The fief is certainly not ‘foundedon 
principles of religion and kinship.’ Its law is not that of the clan, but a 
fragment of that of the state. Trial by battle is introduced into England 
by the state. The fiefs most dangerous to the state do not even coincide 
in area with the old ‘clan,’ and their particularism rests on a much wider 
basis. It is the Stamm duchies abroad, the ‘heptarchic’ kingdonis in 
England which most impede the growth of the large state. The Anglo- 
Norman kings revive the shire courts as part of their anti-feudal policy. 
Mr. Jenks himself goes so far as to admit in his final summary that ‘ the 
fief was a compromise between the state and the clan.’ If that be so, how 
is it possible to maintain that ‘so far as historical continuity is concerned 
we leap from the days of Clovis to the days of Henry the Fowler and 
Rodolph of Burgundy’? In thus affiliating the fief to the old civitas itis 
hard to avoid a suspicion that Mr. Jenks is led away by anxiety to demon- 
strate the unmixed Teutonic pedigree of the state. He quietly strikes out 
four centuries of history as having contributed nothing to its evolution. 
The Saxon and Capet kings were, he contends, set up, like Clovis, as host- 
leaders,’ and used their military position to extend state authority over 
fiefs, as he and other ‘ heretochs ’ had done over clans. But is it any more 
reasonable to draw a sponge over the history of the Frank state because 
‘its kings and officials decked themselves—like a party of savages dis- 
porting themselves in the garments of a shipwrecked crew—with the titles, 
the prerogatives, and the documents of the imperial state’ than it would 
be to leap over the reigns of our own early kings, who dubbed themselves 
basileus.or imperator? Surely it was no small thing to have provided the 
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mould in which the French and German nationalities grew up and to 
have bridged over the gulf between the raw Teuton and the Gallic pro- 
vincial. It is absurd to talk of Henry the Fowler reviving the Teutonic 
state of Clovis, when Germany owed to Clovis’s successors its very 
existence as a national kingdom with a share in such civilisation 
as had survived the wreck of the Roman empire. Mr. Jenks’s savages 
might still in the tenth century have been disporting themselves in 
puris naturalibus but. for that four centuries’ discipline. His treat- 
ment of the early stages in the growth of modern France also leaves 
something to be desired. The confusion of Hugh the Great with his 
uncle King Eudes may be only a slip, but it is more serious to describe 
the Capet kings as chosen merely to be leaders in war against the invading 
heathen. What heathen invaders had France to fear in 987? More 
than one reason has been given for the supersession of the Carolingians in 
favour of the Capets, but we do not remember to have ever before seen it 
represented as a Teutonic revival. The important part played by the 
church in the election of Hugh Capet is wholly ignored. Mr. Jenks’s 
confident explanation of the way in which the crown became hereditary in 
Hugh’s line affords a good instance of the danger of generalising on in- 
sufficient knowledge. ‘The elective king,’ he says, ‘had hereditary 
domains, and when these went to his heir it was natural that the kingship 
should go with them.’ We are not told why this did not happen on the 
death of Eudes, nor does Mr. Jenks seem to be aware that Hugh Capet 
procured the coronation of his son Robert immediately after his own, and 
that this precedent was carefully followed by subsequent kings. 

While thus venturing to think that there are serious historical mis- 
conceptions underlying the main thesis of the book, it would be unfair to 
conclude without a further word of praise for its acute exposition of early 
legal ideas, and for the labour involved in the synoptic table of sources 
with which it is provided. JAMES TaIr, 


(Euvres de Julien Havet (1853-1893). Two volumes. (Paris: Ernest 
Leroux. 1896.) 


TxeEsE substantial volumes form a worthy monument to a scholar gifted 
with a critical faculty of the rarest kind, whose achievements in a short 
life of forty years placed him without dispute among the masters of 
Frankish diplomatic, a field which from the days of Mabillon downwards 
has attracted more of the energy of medieval critics than perhaps any 
other. The obscurity of the period to which the documents belong, the 
puzzles of their paleography, the often unsuspected activity of the forger, 
and the various questions (the hardest of all) about what is or may be 
half genuine, half forged, have acted as a powerful stimulus to make the 
study the best training school for the advanced diplomatist. In this work 
no one has done more than Julien Havet. The first volume consists of 
seven ‘ Questions Mérovingiennes,’ which appeared in the ‘ Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Chartes,’ and all but the first, which was published before 
this Review began, have been summarily mentioned in our notices of 
periodicals. Any one of them would have made a critic’s reputation ; 
and of the results which Havet attained only one has been seriously 
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contested. This was his view that the vin 1nu in the protocol of Mero- 
vingian diplomas was not part of the title (vir inluster) but of the 
address (viris inlustribus), and on this we are inclined to hold 
that he unduly pressed his doctrine of uniformity; the abbreviation 
probably standing sometimes for the one and sometimes for the other. 
The article of most general importance is the second, in which Havet 
demonstrated that nine documents of capital value for the earliest 
Merovingian history were fabricated towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century by Jéréme Vignier, as it seems for sport, much as 
‘Raoul Hesdin’ forged his ‘Journal of a Spy’ three years ago. The 
last article, on the ‘Actes des Evéques du Mans’ (unfortunately left 
unfinished), is a penetrating study of a literature which has a special 
interest since Bernhard von Simson traced the forgery of the Pseudo- 
Isidorian decretals to the diocese of Le Mans. Havet accepts this con- 
clusion, but vindicates the character of the ‘Gesta Aldrici’ and the 
genuineness of the charters itcontains. It is the ‘ Actus Pontificum’ and 
the larger half of the documents found in it that bear the mark of falsifi- 
cation. So far, however, from being, as Simson held, from the same hand as 
the false decretals, they were concocted by an advocate of the chorepiscopi, 
probably by the chorepiscopus David himself, and put forth as a counter- 
blast to the decretals, which had just then been published, between 850 
and 856. Another result of Havet’s work was, following upon the inves- 
tigations of Bruno Krusch, to reconstruct the entire chronology of the 
Merovingian kings from the end of the sixth century onwards. We have 
indicated but a few of the matters comprised in this remarkable volume, 
in which the severity of the author’s method is only surpassed by the 
lucidity of his exposition. The second volume is made up of reviews or 
portions of reviews—among them some acute criticism of Fustel de 
Coulanges—and a number of short articles. Among the latter is one of 
Havet’s most brilliant papers, that in which, working from some ingenious 
hints of W. Schmitz, he succeeded in discovering the key to the cipher 
used by Gerbert in his letters. By this means he was able to give a 
completeness to his edition of the letters which was wanting in the 
previous editions. Nor should we omit to mention the notes and docu- 
ments on the government of the Channel Islands from the thirteenth 
century onwards, which are largely derived from English sources and are 
of special interest to English readers. Reainap L. Poorer. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Enwarp 
Gipson. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Index, 
by J. B. Bury, M.A. Vols. IV. and V. (London: Methuen & Co. 
1898.) 


THeEseE volumes of Mr. Bury’s edition of Gibbon will be found, if possible, 
even more useful to the student than those which have preceded them. 
In the Byzantine history Mr. Bury is peculiarly at home; and, as the 
fourth volume contains Gibbon’s account of Justinian, and the fifth the 
story of his successors till the Latin conquest, there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the application of his great knowledge, which is nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the appendices dealing with the ‘authorities.’ We 
may mention too, as an admirable example of compressed information, 
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the page (v. 523) in which he sums up the characteristics of the periods of 
the later empire. Moreover in treating the chapters on Mohammad and 
the Saracen conquest he has, with the help of Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, 
brought together the results of modern research in a very convenient form. 

Any general criticism of an edition with such an established reputation 
as this would be outofplace. And, indeed, we have been able to discover 
but few, and those not important, points in which any correction or im- 
provement could be suggested. Some of these may be mentioned for the 
use of the reader. A certain number of incorrect or imperfect statements 
by Gibbon have escaped Mr. Bury’s eye, or perhaps he has not thought 
it worth while to comment on them. For instance, the coronation of 
Leo by the patriarch of Constantinople was hardly ‘the first origin’ of 
that ceremony (iv. 29, n. 75), as the story about Theodosius in Theodoret ' 
shows.? On iv. 83, n. 88, it might have been added that the situation 
of the Lupercal is now ascertained, at the south-west angle of the 
Palatine.* Gibbon’s conjecture (iv. 318, n. 86) that the word Baytaddpws 
(in Procopius’s account of the defence of Rome by Belisarius) means 
‘standard-bearer’ is not quite satisfactory; for it is not a proper 
formation from bandwm, and Procopius elsewhere uses Bardoddpoe 
(eg. B. V. ii. 10). Hagiology was not one of Gibbon’s strong 
points. We may notice that St. Pulcheria belongs to the Roman 
as well as to the Greek calendar (iv. 29, n. 72), and that it is not true to 
say that Charlemagne appears as a saint in the former (v. 288). The 
statement too that Gregory the Great was the last pope to be canonised 
(v. 86) requires correction. Not to speak of a whole series of seventh 
and eighth century popes, beginning with Martin I, Pius V had been 
canonised more than half a century before the time when Gibbon 
wrote. Among the omissions we might suggest that in iv. 58, n. 189, 
Mr. Hodgkin's plausible conjecture (iii. 172) that Barbaria, Gibbon’s 
‘Neapolitan lady,’ was the mother of Augustulus might have been men- 
tioned. The appendix on the geography of Italy in the Lombard period 
would have been made clearer by a map than by mere lists of names. 
And more might have been said with advantage on the importance of the 
imperial positions, as brought out by Diehland Duchesne. The additional 
notes on the theological chapter (p. 47) are perhaps rather sparing, but the 
remarks on the ‘ Henoticon ’ (p. 128, n. 74) and on Justinian’s ecclesiastical 
policy (p. 186, n. 94) are admirable. 

With so many references absolute uniformity becomes difficult. Very 
few are omitted, but the inscription of Narses on the Ponte Salaro 
(iv. 412) should have been referredto C. I. L. vi. 1199. Like other people, 
Mr. Bury has apparently only recently acquiesced in the spelling ‘Cassio- 
dorus’ (iv. 522), for the name frequently appears as ‘ Cassiodorius.’ 
Again, in his account of Victor (iv. 524 and note) he follows Mommsen 
in calling him ‘ Tonnennensis,’ but several other forms appear in the 
notes. To judge by the reference on iv. 187, n. 63, the old edition of 
Mr. Hodgkin’s work has been used, at least for the third volume. The 
misprints are so few as not to be worth mentioning. 

G. McN. RusHrorra. 
' 77. E. v. 6. * See Dict. of Christian Antiquities. 
* Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations, p. 131, n. 1. 
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The Preaching of Islam: a History of tie Propagation of the Muslim 
Faith. By T. W. Arnoxp, B.A., Professor of Philosophy at the Mu- 
hammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, India. (Westminster : 
Constable. 1896.) 


Tus is not in any sense a history of Mohammadanism, or an account 
of the various developments of the religion. It is strictly limited to an 
examination of the manner in which Islam was propagated from the time 
of its founder to the present day—from the preaching of Mohammad at 
Mekka to the missionary organisation of Senousi in the Sidain. The 
subject is of wide extent and great difficulty. The materials for many 
periods and countries are extremely scanty, and it is only by collecting 
the scattered notices of chroniclers and travellers that isolated instances 
are found from which general results may be presumed. The Arabic 
writers, as a rule, were too full of the material conquests of Islam to spare 
room for a description of the mode in which the new religion subjugated 
the minds of foreign peoples. Christian writers naturally did not dwell 
on a matter so painful to them as apostasy. Still there are stray notices 
here and there which throw a flood of light upon the methods of Muslim 
propaganda, and from these two general considerations it is possible to 
draw fairly probable conclusions. Mr. Arnold has accomplished his 
interesting but laborious task with remarkable success. His work is 
eminently that of a scientific student. He has gone to the Arabic 
authorities and the contemporary travellers, and has compared his results 
with the researches of the leading European scholars. His book abounds 
in references, and as a rule he uses his authorities with critical judgment, 
and discriminates between first- and second-hand evidence. Chinese 
scholars will perhaps question his wisdom in accepting so unreservedly 
the statements of M. Dabry de Thiersant, and most readers will be sur- 
prised to find ‘Sir John Mandevile’ quoted without any explanatory 
reservation. In a work dealing with many nations and languages we are 
prepared for a moderate proportion of slips and misapprehensions, but 
the number of such errors, or even of trifling misprints, is remarkably 
small. Mr. Arnold may be justly congratulated upon the production of 
so scholarly and comprehensive a treatment of a peculiarly complicated 
and contentious subject. He has ‘endeavoured to be strictly impartial,’ 
and if a bias in favour of Islam is detected, it is a natural result of 
reaction from the bigoted and fallacious ideas which have long prevailed. 

The main conclusion sought to be established is that Islam has 
not been propagated, to any considerable extent, by the sword; that the 
Koran does not countenance, but forbids, compulsory conversion; that 
the doctrine of Jihdd, commonly construed as indiscriminate and un- 
provoked war against the infidels, finds no justification in the Book of 
Mohammad ; and that Islam, on the whole and throughout most periods 
of its history, has advanced by its own theological and ethical merits, by 
the peaceful efforts of numerous independent missionaries, and by its 
usually tolerant rule. The common notion of the alternative offered by 
Muslim conquerors to the vanquished—conversion or tribute—is here 
properly explained. The tribute was not a tax on nonconformity. The 
jizyah ‘was not imposed on the Christians as a penalty for their. refusal 
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to accept the Muslim faith, but was paid by them in common with the 
other dhimmis or non-Muslim subjects of the state whose religion pre- 
cluded them from serving in the army, in return for the protection 
secured for them by the arms of the Musalmans.’ When the people of 
Hirah contributed the sum agreed upon, they expressly mentioned that 
they paid this jizyah on condition that ‘the Muslims and their leader 
protect us from those who would oppress us, whether they be Muslims or 
others.’' Again, in the treaty made by Khalid with some towns in the 
neighbourhood of Hirah he writes, ‘If we protect you, then jizyah is due 
tous; butif we do not, then it isnot due.’? In pursuance of this principle, 
when the caliph Omar found himself unable to protect some of the conquered 
cities of Syria from the army of Heraclius, he paid back the tax, amount- 
ing to an enormous sum, out of the treasury, insomuch that the amazed 
Christians said, ‘May God give you rule over us again, and make you 
victorious over the Romans; had it been they, they would not have given 
us back anything, but would have taken all that remained with us.’ This 
on the authority of Abi- Yisnf’s ‘ Kitab el-Kharaj.’ The evidence is over- 
whelming that in the early days of Jslim toleration towards Christians 
was a marked characteristic, and the Nestorians and Copis flourished 
under Mohammadan rule. Mere sumptuary regulations (and these 
probably a later growth) were trifles in comparison with toleration of 
creed and worship, and just and equal government. 

The book will be valuable to historical students who are occupied with 
subjects other than oriental. Its larger part no doubt treats of Islam in 
Asia, Africa, and the Far East—where, by the way, it possesses a special 
importance in the present political juncture—but there are chapters of 
great interest relating to the spread of the religion in Europe, in Spain, 
in Turkey, Servia, Bosnia, and in Crete, where it formed a happy contrast 
to the selfish exactions of the Venetian rulers. One of the most curious 
chapters describes the conversion of the Mongol tribes to Islam, and as 
an example we may quote the following passage concerning the way in 
which the Russian government set about converting the Kirghiz of 
Central Asia to Islam, under a doubly mistaken notion of their race and 
creed :— 


The Kirghiz began to be Russian subjects about 1731, and for 120 years 
all diplomatic correspondence was carried on with them in the Tartar language, 
under the delusion that they were ethnographically the same as the Tartars of 
the Volga. Another misunderstanding on the part of the Russian government 
was that the Kirghiz were Musalmans, whereas in the last century they were 
nearly all Shamanists, as a large number of them are still to the present day. 
At the time of their annexation to the Russian empire only a few of their khans 
and sultans had any knowledge of the faith of Islam, and that was confused 
and vague. Nota single mosque was to be found throughout the whole of the 
Kirghiz steppes, or a single religious teacher of the faith of the Prophet; and 
the Kirghiz owed their conversion to Islam to the fact that the Russians, taking 
them for Muhammadans, insisted on treating them assuch. Large sums of money 
were given for the building of mosques, and multis were sent to open schools 
and instruct the young in the tenets of the Muslim faith: the Kirghiz scholars 
were to receive every day a small sum to support themselves, and the fathers 
were to be induced to send their children to the schools by presents and other 
means of persuasion. 

' Tabari, i. 2055. 2 Ibid, 2050. 
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This extraordinary Muslim propaganda was going on at the very 
time that the Russian government was doing its utmost by ‘other means 
of persuasion ’ to force Christianity on the Muslim Tatars of Kazan, when 
its officials were empowered to ‘ pacify, imprison, put in irons, and thereby 
unteach and frighten from the Tartar faith those who, though baptised, 
do not obey the admonitions of the metropolitan.’ It should be added 
that Mr. Arnold’s book is clearly arranged and subdivided ; and besides 
numerous references it has a useful list of authorities, illustrative maps 
and tables, and a good index. In many ways it is a model publication. 
§. Lans-Pooue. 


The Cid Campeador and the Waning of the Crescent in the West. 
By H. Butter Crarxe, M.A., Fereday Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Oxford. (Heroes of the Nations.) (London and New York: 
Putnam. 1897.) 


In the Cid Mr. Butler Clarke has a romantic subject to which he is able 
to do full justice. He has many qualifications for his task. He knows 
Spain and reads Spanish, and even seems to be equal to consulting the 
Arabic sources. He writes excellent English, and is possessed by a 
generous enthusiasm befitting the age of which he treats, or rather the 
age in which the legends he recounts took literary form. He has the 
great advantage of an unimpeachable authority to follow in the historical 
data, and has naturally found it impossible to improve upon Dozy’s 
accurate, one may almost say final work. The result of careful study 
of Dozy, El-Makkari, the Spanish historians, the chronicle and poem 
of the ‘Cid, and the writings of Huber, Molina, &c., is a remarkably 
interesting, complete, and accurate account of the history and legends 
connected with the Spanish national hero. The defects of the book are 
really in the nature of the subject. It is almost impossible to give a 
clear narrative of the complicated history of the period, when the rivalries 
of the several Christian kingdoms of the north are almost as confusing 
as the succession and relations of the minor Muslim kingdoms after the fall 
of the caliphate of Cordova. Mr. Clarke has done his best to make them 
clear, but readers unacquainted with Spanish history will find the various 
threads perplexingly tangled ; and many will think that there is too much 
history and too little of the Cid. The other defect is the mingling of 
history and pure fable in the achievements of the hero. As Mr. Clarke 
well says, the imagination of the people ‘ working upon an old and half- 
forgotten story has produced the Cid, the national hero. In him the 
nation saw reflected its own bold independent spirit, its valour and its 
manliness, and in course of time added from its own heart the religious 
fervour, chivalrous feeling, patriotism, and loyalty that had sprung up 
ina gentler age than that of Rodrigo de Bivar. Thus it is necessary to 
understand both the Cid of history, a shadowy person the finer shades of 


whose character have faded in the past ’"—this is certainly a delicate mode 
of expression— 


and the Cid of legend, the creation as well as the model of Spaniards of a later 
time. The former, so far as we know him, is unfit to be the hero of a great 
nation, but his compatriots soon forgot his cruelty, his selfish ambition, and 
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lack of patriotism ; and remembering only his heroic valour and his efforts in 
a great cause, they, by the mouth of the ministrels [sic], endowed him with all 
the virtues and graces. The Cid, then, is a name round which the Spaniards 
have grouped the qualities they most admire, rather than an actual person who 
possessed those qualities; his legend is not the conscious creation of one mind 
or one time, but a successive growth in which may be traced, from the twelfth 
to the seventeenth century, the evolution of a popular ideal. Thus it is that 
the rough and turbulent freebooter, the destroyer of churches, whose lance was 
equally at the service of Moor or Christian—provided the pay were good—has 
become with time the pattern of religious zeal, the mirror of chivalry, the type 
of patriotism, and the model of unquestioning loyalty, as understood by the 
Spaniards of the seventeenth century. 


This is true enough, and, as Mr. Clarke says, ‘to reconcile these 
opposite characters and stories would be useless.’ Yet we must regret 
that he makes scarcely any attempt, not to reconcile, but to distinguish 
them. We are constantly left uncertain whether it is legend or 
history that we are reading, and the result is not a little confusing. 
Had Mr. Clarke thrown the historical facts about the Cid into a single 
chapter, or even an appendix, or had he by foot references or other 
means enabled his readers to separate the historical from the legendary 
(not necessarily untrue, but unproven) events, a good deal of needless 
bewilderment would have been spared. There are many footnotes, though 
few references, in the volume, and Mr. Clarke might very well have inserted 
the necessary references to Dozy and the Arabic and Latin texts. The 
increasing tendency to eschew references in books for popular reading is to 
be condemned. The publishers assert that the public do not like them, but, 
even if this is true, scholars should resist a demoralising prejudice. 
Something might be done, in the form of an appendix to a second edition, 
to distinguish the historical facts of the book, and at the same time a few 
trifling slips might be corrected. Ummeyah throughout should be 
Umayyah; the ‘suburb of Az-Zahirah’ should be Az-Zahra; the deri- 
vation of Cid from ‘Sidy, Lord, or My Lord,’ would be better given as 
from Seyyid, in Moorish contracted to Sid,‘ lord,’ without the pronominal 
affix -y ; the derivation from sa‘id, ‘fortunate,’ is most improbable. ‘ Al- 
mudaffar,’ * Al-mutadhed,’‘ Abu-Abdu-r-rham,’* Al-murabatin,’ ‘muslemin,’ 
‘ Ar-Radhi,’ ‘ Al-mutacim,’ and other slight errors of spelling should be set 
right. ‘Faquih’ stands in odd contrast to ‘ Kadi,’ though both have the 
same Arabic k; and ‘ Abdu-l-lah’ for the time-honoured Abdallah over- 
shoots the mark of accuracy. ‘Al-mansur billah’ does not mean ‘the 
favoured of God.’ But Mr. Clarke’s Arabic names are refreshingly correct 
as a rule, and the whole work is distinguished by scholarly care. The 
illustrations from Seiior Don Santiago Arcos’s drawings are pleasing, and 
the use of Arabic inscriptions for decorating the chapters is appropriate, 
but there ought to be some explanation of what the inscriptions record 
and whence they come. The map of Spain is peculiarly bad; it does not 
contain half the names constantly used in the text, and spells others 
differently from the text. 


S. LAnE-Poote. 
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Relations Politiques des Comtes de Foix avec la Catalogne jusqu’au 
Commencement du XIV* Siécle. Par C. Baupon DE Mony. (Paris: 
A. Picard et fils. 1896.) 


Tue political relations of Foix and Catalonia before 1811 seem but a 
small subject to fill two large volumes, and it cannot be denied that M. 
Baudon de Mony treats his subject with extreme and even excessive 
minuteness. On the other hand one of the two volumes is entirely taken 
up by a rich collection of piéces justificatives, which, taken largely from 
such remote archives as those of the bishop of Urgel, the duke of Mire- 
poix at Léran, as well as from better known sources, such as the Paris 
and Barcelona archives, will add largely to the information accessible 
to the local historian of both sides of the eastern Pyrenees. Moreover the 
problems raised by M. Baudon’s text are by no means exclusively of 
merely local interest. Though he dvoids so far as he can giving the 
complete history of Foix, which can be read well enough in the 
‘ Histoire Générale du Languedoc,’ his minute and painstaking researches 
enable him to correct even the new edition of Vaisséte and Devic’s great 
work, and to give additional details as to the southward expansion of 
the French monarchy, besides throwing a flood of light on the obscure 
origines of the Catalan county, on the history of its original compo- 
nents, and on their relations with the counts of Barcelona after the latter 
had become kings of Aragon. Norismore modern interest quite wanting. 
The present relations of the little autonomous community of Andorre are 
based upon the relations of Foix and Catalonia studied within this volume. 
The French republic as the heir of the countsof Foix shares with the bishop 
of Urgel the suzerainty over that curious survival. Asa good catholic and 
stout defender of the church M. Baudon emphasises, with reason, it seems 
to us, the fact that the political as well as the ecclesiastical suzerainty ot 
Andorre originally belonged to the bishops of Urgel. But the church found 
it hard to hold her own against the lay lords, and the rights of the bishop 
over Andorre were largely whittled down by the usurpations of the vio- 
lent viscounts of Castelbon, whose domains passed to Roger Bernard II 
of Toix as a result of his marriage with the daughter of Arnold of 
Castelbon. All through the thirteenth century the fierce and aggressive 
counts of Foix struggled violently with the bishops of Urgel for the full 
enjoyment of the Castelbon inheritance. The details of the contest are 
often dramatic enough, though the sober, slow, and somewhat. old- 
fashioned methods of M. Baudon hardly suffice to emphasise the more 
striking aspects of his theme. Yet the narrative becomes really interest- 
ing when we read of such incidents as that of Bishop Pons de Vilamur 
deposed by Innocent IV for enormities that were intolerable even in the 
rude valleys of the Pyrenees. At last in 1278 the first paréage 
d'Andorre settled the struggle. The supremacy over Andorre and some 
other neighbouring valleys was substantially divided between the bishop 
and the count. The count got the lion’s share of the revenue and juris- 
diction, but recognised in return that he held his rights of the see of 
Urgel. M. Baudon’s insistence on this has led him to be denounced as a 
bad Frenchman by a writer so learned as M. Brutails. He has, however, 
the complete answer that the polities of the nineteenth century should 
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not influence a man’s views of the thirteenth; but the controversy, it is 
clear, has excited no small amount of bad blood among the specialists in 
eastern Pyrenean history. 

Those hasty generalisers who treat the Pyrenees as a natural or 
historical boundary will find it hard to retain their illusion after reading 
this book. In it we see the counts of Foix playing the same shrewd 
policy between France and Aragon that Savoy many hundred years later 
played so cleverly between her French and Italian neighbours. The chief 
interest in this struggle centres round the long reign of Roger Bernard III 
(1265-1802), the son-in-law of the fierce Gaston of Béarn andthe brother-in- 
law of our Henry of Almaine. In the early part of his rule Roger Bernard 
strove to make head against the French crown, just as Gaston sought to 
uphold the feudal cause against Edward I. But Philip III overran Foix 
and took the count prisoner, whereupon Roger Bernard prudently changed 
his policy. He obtained freedom from his dungeon at Carcassonne, 
was restored to his county, and performed homage for it to Philip in 
terms that made it clear that the upper and lower lordships alike were 
French fiefs, though in earlier times, as M. Baudon shows, the valley of 
the upper Ariége may well have been an independent allodial possession. 
Roger Bernard kept after his restoration the faith that he had pledged in 
prison. He fought well for France during the invasion of Navarre and 
the crusade of Aragon. He now looked to Aragon as the best field for 
his power, and finding the gravest disaffection among the Catalan nobles 
against Peter I1I, he posed as the champion of the feudal independence of 
Catalonia, and formed two great coalitions against the Aragonese king. 
In pursuit of this policy he concluded in 1278 the agreement with the 
bishop of Urgel as to Andorre to which reference has already been made. 
Meanwhile, by his marriage with Margaret of Béarn, he prepared the way 
for the union of Foix and Béarn, while he claimed for James II, 
Peter III’s son and successor, the lordship of Moncada, in Catalonia, as 
part of the same family settlement that procured for him the land of 
Béarn. Gaston, his son and successor, succeeded, after troublesome wars 
and negotiations in establishing himself in the widely scattered dominions 
of the house of Moncada. This made the power of Foix at its strongest 
in Catalonia, and with this the book ends. 

M. Baudon has taken pains to explain the intricate geography of the 
eastern Pyrenean valleys, and, though not compiling a strictly historical 
map, has marked in on the modern map on a large scale, which he gives 
at the end of the book, a series of red dots that indicate the Catalan 
possessions of Foix. He also affords us a sufficient geographical and 
historical introduction, so that his book may be consulted with advantage 
on the early history of the baronies that united to form the county of 
Catalonia, and in especial on the origins of Andorre. He, of course, will 
have nothing to say in favour of the myth of the Carolingian origin of 
the privileges of Andorre, though on one or two points he is apt to press 
the argumentum a silentio rather further than seems safe. He does not 
tell us much about institutions, though he gives us a little about the 
ecclesiastical relations of the north-east of Spain, its reduction under the 
province of Narbonne, and the re-establishment of the archbishopric of 
Tarragona after the expulsion of the Moors. It is perhaps M. Baudon’s 
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exclusive preoccupation in the rather minute political dealings of the 
Pyrenean valleys that makes much of his book rather hard reading. 
Otherwise it is an eminently judicial and careful piece of investigation. 
There are a good index and some interesting facsimiles of manuscripts in 
photogravure. T. F. Tour. 


The Story of the British Army. By Lieut.-Colonel Coorrr 
Kine, F.G.8. (London: Methuen. 1897.) 


Tue work of criticism is in the case of this book more than usually 
ungracious, owing to the recent death of the author; but, though the 
information is valuable, there are serious errors of method and style. 
The first obvious remark is that a specialist on modern conditions of 
warfare is not necessarily conversant with those of our earlier history. 
‘ With Senlac,’ we read, ‘ perished the militia system of the Saxon rulers 
of England’ (p. 10); but Harold chiefly relied at Senlac on his personal 
retainers and after Senlac the militia was the recruiting ground of the 
Plantagenet kings. ‘The Army of the Nobles’ is the heading of 
chapter ii., yet it is acknowledged that men were raised on the contract 
system and paid by the crown. Between chapters ii. and iii.—that is, 
between Barnet and Edgehill—the gap is too big. A few pages might 
have been spared for the reasons of the decay of archery, and for the 
doings of English mercenaries in the Low Countries, which are essential 
as leading up to the civil war. In chapter iii.,on ‘The Puritan Host,’ 
it is rightly said that ‘the true professional soldier was being made ;’ 
but Strafford and the army in Ireland, the Leslies and the Bishops’ 
wars, the Militia Bill, the Eastern Counties Association, are passed 
over in silence. The phrase ‘new model’ does not once appear. 
We cannot avoid thinking that Colonel Cooper King has misunder- 
stood the nature of the earlier tactics dependent on the use of the long 
bow, and the transitional tactics of the days of mixed pikes and muskets. 
Yet he has quoted Mr. Hereford George, who might have taught him the 
secret of England’s defeats and victories. From Stirling Bridge to 
Flodden, when the archers are in the rear, England is beaten ; when the 
archers form the front line, England wins. The men-at-arms, fighting on 
foot from Halidon Hill onwards, form the backbone of resistance, but 
the archers do the work. Scottish pikes alone never triumph, except at 
Bannockburn; French lances are equally impotent, and after Crecy 
always dismount. Yet we are here told (p. 22) that the pike and 
gunpowder taught the lesson; that ‘cavalry were useless against 
determined infantry ;’ and (p. 33) that ‘shock tactics in battle were just 
beginning to give way to the fire tactics of bow and musket.’ This last 
remark is made apropos of Barnet, only 173 years after the first great 
victory of the bow at Falkirk. Everybody knows that ultimately gun- 
powder triumphed, but from Poitiers to Minden, the first battle where 
infantry faced in line and beat cavalry in the open, we have a period of 
just over 400 years. Curiously enough Colonel King acknowledges this 
(p. 80) when he comes to Marlborough’s campaigns. ‘Good as the 
infantry was, it was not the principal arm yet. The infantry supported 
the main attack of the cavalry.’ ‘It was only, therefore, where the 
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ground was hopelessly bad for the mounted arm, as at Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet, that the decisive blow was given by infantry.’ He should 
have put it more clearly: in the days of the long bow infantry won the 
battles and cavalry was hardly ever used; in the days of the musket 
cavalry invariably won, except where the ground was unfavourable. 

The want of method in these earlier chapters could have been 
remedied if the text of Colonel King’s remarks had been the relative 
efficiency of each weapon in turn. A connected account of the musket 
would have explained the transitional period. The interesting develop- 
ment from the matchlock through the snaphance to the fusil or flintlock 
of the eighteenth century, with the corresponding evolution of the plug, 
ring, and socket bayonet, which finally ousted the pike, should not have 
been scattered through various chapters. The rivalry in France between 
the old matchlock musket and the new flintlock fusil is well told in 
Rousset’s ‘ Histoire de Louvois,’ ' but our author has not shown England’s 
great indebtedness to the France of Louis XIV. In a work dealing with 
regimental history the word ‘ fusilier’ surely ought to have been explained. 
James II in 1685 incorporated a special regiment of fusiliers, as Louvois 
had done, to guard the artillery train, without pikemen or grenadiers, and 
equipped them with ‘snaphance musquets [really the improved snap- 
hance or fusil], strapt [i.e. with slings], with bright barrels [7.e. not 
browned, as the muskets usually were], with good swords, cartouch boxes 
[in place of bandoliers], and bionetts.’* They were a corps d’élite, armed 
like the guards and the grenadiers of line regiments, and, again like them, 
wore a special tall cap. They were soon treated in other respects as an 
ordinary line regiment, but though dissociated from the artillery 
retained their peculiar caps and fusils and name (Royal Fusiliers). The 
present 21st, raised in 1678, were apparently first called the Scots 
Fusiliers in 1691,5 and the 28rd became the Royal Welsh Fusiliers in 
1718, so that each of the three countries had its choice regiment. 
The name and headgear survived even when all the army was equipped 
with flintlock fusils. The 5th, 20th, 27th, 87th were made fusiliers 
at various periods when the name had no meaning. Curiously the 
word ‘musket’ was retained for all smooth-bore firearms after the 
matchlock had disappeared. The bayonet is also treated inadequately 
in this book. The inventions of Vauban in France, and of Mackay 
in England after his Killiecrankie experiences, merit some mention, 
even if it were only to point out how more than one mind was 
groping towards the perfection of a weapon which would make the pike 
superfluous. Surely that story of the Scottish Borderers meeting a 
French regiment which could fire with fixed bayonets is mythical ;° at any 
rate the battle was not Ramillies, for on Colonel King’s own showing 
(p. 75) the 25th did not serve under Marlborough. 

Chapter iv., on the ‘Standing Army,’ is inadequate and dull. The 
reason of the peaceful disbanding of the Cromwellians was their con- 


1 Jusqu’a la Paix de Nimégue, i. 188-94; Depwis la Paix de Nimégue, i. 326-30. 

* Richard Cannon, Seventh Foot, p.1: Colonel Clifford Walton, Standing Army, 
p. 44. 

* Dalton, English Army Lists, iii. 171; Clifford Walton, p. 180. 

* Clifford Walton, p. 79. 5 Ibid. p. 348, Colonel King gives no authority, 
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sciousness that they no longer had a paymaster; the ease with which 
Charles II raised men when he wished must be due to the readiness of 
the Cromwellians to enlist, as in 1667. Mr. Charles Dalton has called 
our attention to two colonels, Rossiter and Ingleby, who commanded 
independent troops of horse in that year, and were praised by Rupert.® 
Colonel King might have said who were the Buffs, and why they were 
called the Holland regiment. The 4th he has first mentioned only in 
William III's army, whereas it was Charles II’s second Tangier regiment, 
and fought at Sedgemoor. The 5th and 6th were two of the three English 
regiments in the Dutch service, accompanied William III to Torbay, and 
were ranked next to James II’s four line battalions when William reorga- 
nised the army. The 7th was the original fusilier regiment mentioned 
above; the 8th to the 20th were raised by James between Sedgemoor and 
William’s coming, but they had not all been fully equipped by that time ; 
they were reformed, i.e. purged of Roman Catholic and Jacobite officers, 
by William. The 21st was the Scots Fusilier regiment, and placed 
similarly to the Scots Greys and Third Guards on the English esta- 
blishment; all these three had fought against the Covenanters under 
Charles II, and had been brought to England by James. The 22nd to 
the 27th were regimented by William in 1689, the last-named being drawn 
from the Protestant volunteer defenders of Inniskilling. The 28th dates 
from 1694. William’s other troops were disbanded after Ryswick. Mr. 
Dalton and Colonel Walton have made this piece of work interesting by 
quoting, for instance, Schomberg’s confidential report on the regiments 
in Ireland in the autumn of 1689, where the present 18th Royal Irish 
received special praise. Mackay’s force at Killiecrankie included the 
Scots brigade in the Dutch service, his own regiment, Balfour’s, and 
Ramsay’s, together with the newly raised regiment of Leven (25th Scot- 
tish Borderers), and Hastings’s 13th, the only English force there present. 
The 26th Cameronians were not up in time, but did extremely well in 
their initial effort at Dunkeld. Again, of the five regiments cut to pieces 
at Steinkirk Mackay’s and Graham’s were of the Scots brigade, Leven’s 
and Angus’s were the 25th and 26th, and Cutts’s was one of the English 
brigade which had come with William in 1688, but was disbanded after 
Ryswick. Corporal Trim’s lament is more pointed when we know that 
the hapless van at Steinkirk was chiefly composed of the men of Killie- 
crankie and Dunkeld. Other corps also suffered as severely at Steinkirk.” 

Something more might have been said about the reforms partially 
worked out in the seven years’ war. The stiff ‘clumsiest Prussian system ’ 
which Cumberland loved, was modified. Culloden had previously been 
won because even he recognised the necessity of new tactics to suit a 
Highland rush. Minden may have been won by an accident, but the 
accident was only the immediate cause; the real cause was the conscious 
adoption of linear tactics combined with good fire discipline. In America 
Braddock’s defeat was due to his adherence to stiff parade tactics in the 
backwoods. A light infantry, therefore, was needed, which could skir- 
mish against Red Indians and Canadian rangers, and which could also 
face French regulars in line. That Wolfe’s reform was conscious is seen 


6 English Army Lists, vol. i., under date 13 June 1667. 
- 7 Ibid, iii. 403, 404; Clifford Walton, chap. xiv. 
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in the story of Major Knox. For two years the 43rd had been vegetating 
‘in dreary exile’ in Acadia, and in 1759 was called up to Louisburg. 
The colonel was afraid of Wolfe’s censure, as he had had no opportunity 
to study the new exercises. ‘New exercise? New fiddlestick!’ answered 
Wolfe. ‘As long as your men are well disciplined and will fight, that’s 
all I shall require of them.’* But the lesson was forgotten, and the issue 
of the war of independence was the result. Colonel King in chapter vii. 
has done this part very well, though by the nature of his subject he has 
not called attention to the question of sea power as deciding the war 
against us. 

The rangers and light companies were reduced at the peace of 1763. 
But Howe did much to revive them, and from 1770 each line battalion 
had its light company for outpost work. To Howe, indeed, and to a 
‘German officer of distinction,’ who is otherwise nameless, Sir John 
Moore owed much of his knowledge. The result was seen in the Shorn- 
cliffe camp of 1803-5, to which Colonel King has done full justice. The 
order of the light regiments is '°— 

1794. Perthshire Volunteers. 

1808 (January). The 52nd (Sir John Moore colonel). 


1803 (July). The 48rd, Monmouth: present Ist batt. Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry. 


1808, The 68th, Durham: present Ist batt. Durham Light Infantry. The 
85th, King’s: present 2nd batt. Shropshire Light Infantry. 

1809. The 71st, Glasgow Highland Light Infantry. The 51st, King’s Own 
Light Infantry: present 1st batt. Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

1815, The 90th, Perthshire, the above-mentioned Volunteers brought into 
the line: present 2nd batt. Scottish Rifles. 

1822. The 13th, Somerset. 

1858. The 32nd, Cornwall. 


But that there was still a great deal of needless stiffness in the drill of 
line regiments, and of equally needless severity in discipline, is to be seen 
in such judgments as those of Baron Christian von Ompteda,'! of the 
German legion. 


English evolutions are too exact to be applicable over broken country. . . 
Really Lincline more and more to the conviction that excessive drinking among 
the English soldiers and sailors is a result of despair proceeding from the situa- 
tion in which they are subjected to a discipline indisputably the most severe to 
be found in any European army. 


This gives us an explanation of the horrible story of plundering and 
debauchery at Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and San Sebastian, which it is 
so difficult to reconcile with the undoubted steadiness of our soldiers 
in the field and their gallantry in the breach. 

In the Peninsular war chapters Colonel King has not given us the 
proportion of English soldiers to Germans and Portuguese; otherwise 
very little fault can be found. It is a matter of individual taste to decide 
which regiments should be specially mentioned, but we miss from his 
account of Talavera the charge of the 48th to rally the Guards in the 
centre, also Craufurd’s (not Crawford’s) outpost work on the Agueda and 

® The 43rd and 52nd Chronicle for 1896, p. 97. 
® Ibid. p. 296 (an article on light infantry). 
” Ibid. 1895, p. 296. " Memoirs (Engl. trans.), pp. 175, 200. 
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Coa. Napier’s heroic friend, young Major Macleod, and Colonel Sidney 
Beckwith, are familiar figures whom we are sorry not tofind here. Some 
of Tomkinson’s graphic touches would not have been out of place, such 
as the nicknames given to the divisions.'? 

Light division: the Division. 

1st (including the Guards) : the Gentlemen’s Sons. 

2nd (Sir Rowland Hill’s): the Observing Division, because Hill, unlike 
Beresford at Albuera, would not be drawn into fighting at a disadvantage. He 
was nicknamed Daddy Hill. 

3rd (Sir Thomas Picton’s) : the Fighting Division. 

4th (Sir Lowry Cole’s) : the Supporting Division, because it included the 
Fusiliers of Albuera; and afterwards the Enthusiastics. 

5th (Leith’s): the Pioneers. 

6th (Clinton’s): the Marching Division. 

7th: ‘They tell us there is a 7th, but we have never seen them.’ 


Or this touch about the cavalry: ‘To attempt giving men or officers 
any idea in England of outpost duty was considered absurd, and when 
they came abroad they had all this to learn.’ Or this from Captain 
Cooke : '3— 


There was a something peculiar to each corps. . . . The 43rd were a gay set, 
the dandies of the army. ... The 52nd were highly gentlemanly men of a 
steady aspect, . . . and now and then relaxed, but were soon again the 52nd. 
The Riflemen were skirmishers in every sense of the word ; a sort of wild sports- 
men, and up to every description of fun and good humour. 


Colonel King has told us very little about the rifle. In fact there 
is but little to tell, as the historians of the 60th and 95th admit. Rifles 
were certainly used in America, but probably by colonial irregulars only. 
The weapon was suited to hunters and backwoodsmen, but not to regulars. 
On the other hand it was used against our men with deadly effect in both 
American wars, at Saratoga as at New Orleans. The 60th Royal 
Americans, raised from foreigners and the German and Swiss colonists of 
the middle colonies, though the senior officers were English, apparently 
were armed with smooth-bores. At least they were clothed in red, and 
counted as in the line, though exclusively for service in America. In 
1758 a few ‘ rifled-barrel fuzils’ were issued to their first battalion ; in 
1794 one battalion, ‘ probably ’ the first, was armed with a rifle, ‘ probably ’ 
not the Baker. In 1797 their 5th battalion was formed from existing 
corps of German mercenaries who already had green uniforms and 
foreign (Brunswick ?) rifles. In 1803, after experiments in 1800, the 
95th, the ‘ first British rifle corps’ and the original ‘ Green Jackets,’ was 
raised ; they from the first used the Baker, sighted to 200 yards. Major 
Wade and some crack marksmen used to practise at targets held out by 
each other at 150 to 200 yards. Colonel Sidney Beckwith, a familiar 
figure to readers of Napier, said that in a skirmish ‘ the 95th proved that 
the rifle is a fully sufficient weapon to defeat the French in the closest 
fight.’ In square at Waterloo they and the Germans posted behind 
Hougoumont proved that riflemen could beat off cavalry. But they 

12 Diary of a Cavalry Officer, p. 133. 

3 The 43rd and 52nd Chronicle for 1894, p. 173, quoted — ‘Narrative of 
Events.in the South of France.’ 
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were essentially skirmishers. The Baker, with its mallet and greased 
patch, was awkward to load, and Wellington favoured the Brown Bess. 
Meanwhile the 60th had been raised to ten battalions, but only two were 
kept after the peace; both were dressed in green for the first time in 
1816, and both armed with rifles in 1824. The 95th were ‘taken out of 
the line,’ and became the Rifle Brigade in 1816. When territorialisation 
came in, the 26th Cameronians and the 83rd Dublin regiment, together 
with their linked battalions, became respectively the Scottish Rifles and 
the Royal Irish Rifles ; they are now ‘ green’ regiments, but the change 
in name and uniform is meaningless. The Brunswick rifle, with its 
belted ball, to which Colonel King has once referred casually, was issued 
in 1836 and 1841; in the Peninsula and at Waterloo it was used only 
by our German light battalions and the Brunswickers themselves. We 
cannot find a reference in Colonel King to the Baker.'4 

Throughout the whole of any military history there ought to be a 
persistent reminder that we always have fought our enemies with 
numerous allies and often mercenaries on our side. Each battle ought 
to be so described that the proportion of British troops to foreign is per- 
fectly clear. The importance of Hanover and Portugal cannot be over- 
estimated. And when it is remembered that in 1855 we raised three 
German legions it is useful to reflect that insularity is at present a 
source of danger. United Germany will never again lend us such men 
as those who shared the hardships of the Peninsula and Waterloo, nor 
are we ever likely to attack from so secure a base as Portugal. 

Another question to which such a book as this ought to give the answer 
is that of the second battalions. How many actually served in the Penin- 
sula? We know that several, and even third battalions, were at Waterloo ; 
but what was the actual proportion of trained to untrained men there ? 
For instance, the 2nd battalion Royal Welsh Fusiliers '° transferred 447 
men to their 1st in the autumn of 1814; the 2nd battalion 32nd, Duke of 
Cornwall’s,'® transferred three drafts of 114, 138, and 173 respectively, so 
that over a half of the regiment had had little or no service before 
Quatre Bras. Moreover it is annoying to find historians of Waterloo 
omitting this vital point; Wellington was expecting to receive imme- 
diately from England, en route from America, many of his veterans of 
the Peninsula, which explains his wish to concentrate near Brussels 
rather than near the frontier. Lambert's brigade of the 4th, 27th, and 
40th was just up in time, but some fourteen more battalions were on their 
way. For instance, the 43rd,'? from New Orleans, reached Dover on 7 June, 
received some drafts, and embarked on 16 June, and ‘was actually as far 
upas Ghent on the 18th. The 88th was a month too late. These facts, 
which we miss in such histories as those of Ropes and Hooper, ought 
assuredly to be in the work of a specialist like Colonel King. 


“ Government Text Book for Small Arms, p. 51. Hans Busk, Handbook for 
Hythe, p. 121, sqq.; Captain Verner, First British Rifle Corps; Colonel Groves, 
Navy and Army Illustrated, 11 March 1898 ; Colonel Wallace, Regimental Chronicle 
of 60th, passim. 

8 Historical Records of the 23rd, by Major Broughton-Mainwaring, p. 139. 

8 Historical Records of the 32nd, by Colonel Swiney, p. 123. 

" The 43rd and 52nd Chronicle for 1892, p. 193: Gurwood, xii. 680. 
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The civilian student of military history wants a text-book. Colonel 
Walton’s volume is of enormous bulk, and professedly deals only with the 
rise of the standing army. ‘The Recordsand Badges,’ by Chichester and 
Burges-Short, takes each regiment separately. Regimental chronicles 
are often very lard to obtain. Now Colonel King’s book is of handy size, 
and gives a mass of information, the last half being by far the best and 
therefore not criticised here. But it needs an exhaustive index for refer- 
ence ; it was hurried through the press, and is full of obvious slips and 
misprints; and it frequently fails to give the exact facts which a civilian 
wants to know. If properly re-edited it would be the best, as now it is an 
interesting, summary of the deeds of the British army. 

J. E. Morris. 


Alien Immigrants to England. By W. Cunntncuam, D.D. (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 1897.) 


‘Tuts volume contains,’ writes Dr. Cunningham, ‘as I believe, the first 
attempt to give a connected view of the whole of the subject with which 
it deals.’ As a first attempt to deal with the history of alien immigration 
to England, it is of no little value and deserves a cordial welcome. But 
it cannot be regarded as anything more than an attempt to give a con- 
nected view of the whole of the subject. Dr. Cunningham treats of a 
big subject in a small compass, ard is consequently faced with a dilemma. 
Lither he must eschew details and content himself with arapid sketch ; or 
he must choose certain phases of his subject and neglect others. This 
book is crowded with details which must have cost Dr. Cunningham much 
labour to collect and arrange, but it follows that there are not a few 
lacunae in his treatment of the subject. For reasons that are not wholly 
conclusive he rejects the Jutes, Angles, Saxons, and Danes, but accepts 
the Normans, as alien immigrants, and begins his book with the influx 
of foreigners under Edward the Confessor and William the Conqueror. 
Then follows an account of the immigrants of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, financiers like the Jews, Templars, and Lombards, Gascony 
merchants, and Flemish weavers. Next come the religious refugees of 
the sixteenth, the Dutch and Huguenot immigrants of the seventeenth, 
and the Palatines and French émigrés of the eighteenth century. The 
book concludes with a few words on the question of pauper alien immi- 
gration to-day. 

Missing links in this chain of alien immigrations will occur to every 
one ; the most important, perhaps, is the influx of foreigners under Henry 
III which involved him in a prolonged and momentous constitutional 
struggle. More singular are the limitations which Dr. Cunningham has 
imposed upon his treatment of the movements with which he deals. 
The alien immigrant interests him only as an economic factor and not at 
all by reason of his influence on the political, constitutional, or ecclesi- 
astical history of the country. There is no mention of Lanfranc, Anselm, 
or Simon de Montfort, of the many foreign immigrants whom the Tudors 
employed as diplomatic or commercial agents, or of the mercenaries who 
often settled, as well as served, in England. Several pages are devoted 
to the story of the ill-fated Walloon weavers whom Somerset established 
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at Glastonbury, but there is no hint of the influence which foreign divines 
exerted on the course of the reformation in England. Similarly, though 
Dr. Cunningham has collected some interesting information about the 
immigrants who have developed English industry and commerce, he 
passes by in silence those who have wrought at the finer arts of painting, 
music, and sculpture, or come to enrich English learning and literature. 
He gives a full account of Cornelius Vermuyden, who tried to drain the 
fens, but finds no place for painters like Holbein, Vandyck, Lely, or 
Kneller, scholars like Magister Vacarius or Isaac Casaubon, musicians like 
Handel, sculptors like Roubiliac, engravers like Simon Pass, or medallists 
like the Roettiers. The list might be indefinitely extended by including 
names like D’Isracli, Bentinck, Romilly, Goschen, Sabine, Panizzi, 
Rossetti, Labouchere, Thesiger, and Rothschild, of whom some note might 
have been taken, even at the expense of curtailment in other parts of the 
book. Dr. Cunningham gives admirably full references, but we are surprised 
at his quoting Henry Knighton and Richard of Cirencester as authorities 
on the eleventh century. Napier’s ‘Synecombe and Ewelme’ (p. 84) 
should be ‘Swyncombe;’ the Poyntz mentioned (p. 181) was probably 
not an alien immigrant, but a member of an English family of baronial 
rank in the thirteenth century. Fuller details of the Glastonbury 
weavers are given in the Acts of the Privy Council and Domestic State 
Papers than by Strype; and in dealing with foreign workmen in 1549 
reference might with advantage have been made to the act (2 and 3 Edw. VI. 
c. 15) granting naturalised immigrants the right of following any trade 
in any town, which was repealed the next year. A. F. Pontarp. 


Ein Donaueschinger Briefsteller. Lateinische Stiliibungen des zwilften 
Jahrhunderts aus der Orléans’schen Schule. Herausgegeben und 
erliiutert von ALEXANDER CaRTELLIERI. (Innsbruck: Wagner. 1898.) 


A coop deal of material has been accumulated in recent years concerning 
the literary schools of Orleans ' and of its neighbour Meung-sur-Loire in 
the twelfth century, and Dr. Cartellieri has done well in publishing a 
formulary which was without doubt drawn up originally in one of these two 
places by a scholar, whether direct or indirect, of Master Bernard. Like 
most formularies, the book contains many genuine letters and documents 
interspersed with others which were composed merely as exercises of 
style; and the former point to a date not long subsequent to 1187. But 
the manuscript itself was written in Germany nearly a century later, the 
copyist having made several by no means successful attempts to adapt 
the French text to a German framework. The editor claims for the 
collection the peculiar merit of completeness, and from this point of view 
it is to be regretted that he has only printed in full a small proportion of 
the 804 letters it contains. On the other hand, the diplomatic interest of 
the book is not considerable; there are many other similar collections 
partially or wholly in type; and Dr. Cartellieri assures us that the 


1 See bibliographical list at the end of Dr. Cartellieri’s work, to which we may now 
add the notices put together by E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, ii. 724-731 (1898). 
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important pieces are printed at length. A few of these may be noticed 
here. No. 20 is a letter from C., bishop of Spires, ordering his clergy to 
pray for the king’s recovery. ‘C. bishop of Spires’ is the copyist’s in- 
vention : the real name, as it appears in another text of the letter, printed 
by Dr. Simonsfeld (Sitzungsberichte der k. B. Akademie zu Minchen, 
1892, p. 499), is ‘M. bishop of Orleans.’ Dr. Simonsfeld took this per- 
sonage to be Manasses II, who was bishop from 1207 to 1221, and oddly 
enough understood the illness to be that of Philip Augustus, which only 
became serious in 1222, when Manasses had ceased to be bishop (bid. 
p. 449). Dr. Cartellieri properly goes back to bishop Manasses I (1146- 
1185) and refers the document to the time of the paralytic seizure of 
Louis VII in the spring of 1179. Letter 59, to which the editor hesitates 
to assign a date, may be placed confidently in 1168, when a marriage was 
proposed between Richard of England, count of Poitou, and a daughter 
of the French king. There are several other letters (108, 111, 112, 182, 
186) relating to Richard. In one the pope reproves him, who had been 
the first to take up the Cross, for laying it down: abiecisti namque crucis 
signaculum, ut nobis dicitur, et in eos assidue, mater ecclesia quos Deo 
deparit, degrassaris (111). Richard replies excusing his laying down the 
Cross for the time on the ground of the attack made on him by the count 
of Toulouse (112). The story which reached the pope’s ears is not other- 
wise supported, and probably came from an enemy in Count Raymond V’s 
following ; but Giraldus Cambrensis the scandalmonger tells us (* De Prin- 
cipis Instructione,’ Opp. viii. 245) that Henry IT himself put every difficulty 
in his son’s way, and it is quite possible that Richard may have been 
driven formally to give up his enterprise for the moment. A pardon 
dated at Rouen (126) cannot, we think, possibly be one of Henry II: it 
is manifestly French, and therefore the place is in all probability wrong ; 
for to assume a French king passing a document at Rouen would involve 
a later date by many years than any other in the collection. There are 
several letters (152-154) relating to the war with Henry II, here styled 
‘Rufus.’ Others concern Philip Augustus’s difficulties with his kinsfolk 
(149, 150), and his relations with the duke of Burgundy (168, 164, perhaps 
in or before 1180). Ina notable letter to the provost of some city the 
king relates that after his father’s death toti regno prestitimus sacra- 
mentum, quod antiquas et liberas consuetudines que a patre nostro servate 
fuerunt prorsus inmunes gravamine servaremus (176). It is a pity that 
the real bearing of a number of letters is obscured through the wanton 
insertion by the copyist of names like Spires, Passau, Salzburg, &c., 
instead of the proper ones. A Spanish document, for instance, appears 
in a curious guise in no. 123, where the delegates to whom a cause was 
remitted have been turned into a count palatine of the Rhine and a bishop 
of Spires. Very many letters relate to various forms of immorality. The 
secular scribes delighted in exercising their art to the discredit of monks 
and canons regular; but we must not take them too seriously, any more 
than we take Giraldus’s tales about the Cistercians. Many letters illus- 
trate the student life of the time. In one (283) a master begs his scholar 
to return the books which he lent him cum tenderet Parisius ad scolarem 
miliciam. Altogether the collection presents many points of interest, and 
is well edited. Among misprints we notice filium for filiam (67), servicium 
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for seviciam (146), and in ab eadem gracia Spirensis episcopus (128) the 
ab must be a blundered form of the bishop’s initial letter. 


ReGinatD L. Poo.ne. 


Statuti delle Societa del Popolo di Bologna. A cura di Avausto GAUDENZI. 
Vol. Il. Societd delle Arti. (Fonti per la Storia d’ Italia.) (Roma: 
Sede dell’ Istituto storico Italiano.) 


Tats volume is the complement to the statutes of the Societd delle Armi 
already published by the indefatigable editor. The statutes of the arts 
are of the highest interest, not only commercial but political, for the 
formation of the constitution of the popolo from these bodies preceded by 
nearly a quarter of a century the similar movement at Florence. At 
Bologna there was no formal distinction between the greater and lesser 
arts, but those of the merchants and changers long enjoyed an admitted 
pre-eminence, and the consuls of these two societies continued to hold, for 
some constitutional purposes, a position aloof from the corresponding 
officials in the other arts. The fact that they between them controlled 
the foreign trade of Bologna gave them a marked superiority. To the 
changers naturally was given the control of the coinage, and also to some 
extent of the customs. In other respects the statutes resemble, mutatis 
mutandis, the rules of the Stock Exchange, the committee of which has 
many of the functions of the consuls and sapientes of the changers. 

At first sight there would seem to be some confusion between the art 
of the merchants and that of wool, for the former are exclusively concerned 
with the clothing trade. It becomes clear, however, that foreign trade 
and distribution is the function of the former, and manufacture that of 
the latter. Not the least interesting of the clauses is the prescription as 
to the length of the cloths derived from thirty non-Italian sources, in- 
cluding those of England. The date of the merchants’ statutes as a whole 
is a puzzle, but this clause the editor would attribute to about 1247, and 
it is thus an item of some small interest in English economic history. 

The art of the notaries obtained the precedence over those of the 
merchants and the changers towards the close of the thirteenth century in 
consequence apparently of the expulsion of the faction of the Lambertazzi 
in 1274 and 1280. The statutes here printed date from 1304 only, but 
they are probably reproductions of a somewhat earlier collection. They 
are written in a magniloquent style by Giovanni di Bonandrea, master of 
rhetoric at the university, and author of an ‘ Ars dettandi’ which long had 
vogue. It is a pity that the editor has not supplied a facsimile page of 
his exquisite calligraphy. The notaries were very highly organised ; they 
had not only consuls as the changers and merchants, but a preconsul, whilst 
their deliberative bodies consisted of two councils containing respectively 
forty and two hundred members. The reader will not wonder at the high 
reputation enjoyed by the Bolognese notaries if he peruses the stringent 
regulations for the examiners, whom many modern draughtsmen would 
fail to satisfy. Illiterate notaries, even if they had passed, were liable to 
summary expulsion, for a knowledge of grammatica was essential, ut in 
contractibus, ultimis voluntatibus et iudictis eo latino uli sciat quod 
negotiorum nature conveniat et contrarium non pariat intellectum ; igno- 
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rance and clumsiness, concludes the statute, are destructive of the rights 
of many suitors and subversive of the truth. 

The statutes of the other trades fall chiefly within a narrow range of 
dates from those of the cheese and bacon mongers (1242) to those of the 
art of wool (1256). This synchronism the editor ascribes to the first 
appointment of a capitano del popolo in 1255, when the statutes of the 
arts were presented to the consiglio del popolo for approval, and for that 
purpose recopied or recast. To the last eighteen years of the century, 
however, belongs the differentiation of the arts of swordmakers and 
knifers from the parent trade of the smiths, and that of lana bisella (the 
coarser woollens) and bambagina from the art of wool. 

The cheese and bacon mongers excel in scientific arrangement and 
explicit statement. Adulteration acts have rarely equalled the following 
clause for brevity and comprehensiveness: Statuimus quod nullus de 
societate predicta debeat vendere unam rem pro alia scienter, vel carn2s 
aut lardum de femina pro masculo ; sed semper teneatur dicere veritatem, 
si interrogatus fuerit. Equally trenchant is the next commandment : 
Statuimus quod nullus vendat carnes malsanas, vel teneat ad vendendum 
aliquo modo. The Bolognese have always been remarkable for suscepti- 
bility and vivacity ; abuse of the officials of the arts must needs be averted 
by pecuniary penalties. The cheese and bacon mongers insisted on inter- 
marital responsibility for a scolding tongue, for the husband was made 
responsible for the violence of his wife to the extent of half the fine for his 
own ebullition, a gallant concession humiliating to the advocates of the 
equality of woman. The art of wool has an elaborate scale of fines for 
slaps, fisticuffs, pulling of the hair, kicking, hitting with a stick, cutting 
and wounding. The statutes of this art and of that of the lana bisella 
are necessarily highly technical. The precautions as to the genuineness 
of materials are precise and detailed ; a foundation of hemp or linen is 
strictly prohibited ; the manufacture of such an article as flannelette 
would have entailed severe penalties; the very presence of the hides of 
non-ovine quadrupeds, such as oxen, asses, or dogs, was regarded as 
symptomatic of fraud. The regulations as to fixed holidays, employment 
of labour, Sunday trading, and the prohibition of home manufacture, all 
touch on problems of to-day. It is almost needless to add that each art is 
at once a religious guild and a benefit society, while, in the event of political 
disturbance, its hall is a rallying centre. Craftsmen are stringently for- 
bidden to repair to the house of any magnate. 

Commercial and political exclusiveness is a common feature in all 
trade or municipal statutes of this age in Italy, and naturally receives 
illustration at Bologna, where party passions ran high in a population 
always turbulent. Party faction is strongly marked in the statutes of the 
notaries. The recently banished Lambertazzi are deprived not only of 
citizenship, but of profession. The notaries’ council of two hundred must 
consist exclusively of partisans of the church and the Jeremienses, and 
the party attachment of the preconsul and his notary must be, in the present 
and the past, without stain or wrinkle ; Lambertatiorum enim consortium 
abhorremus ut pestem. It is noticeable that the statutes of the two original 
premier companies of merchants and changers contain only casual refer- 
ences’ to exclusive dealing as applied to Ghibellines. The municipal 
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statute of 1274 goes far beyond a mere monopoly of power granted to the 
Jeremienses. It is one of the most striking instances of the exclusion of 
men of knightly rank from the privileges of citizenship. Here at 
Bologna the societies of arts and arms alike were closed to knights, their 
brothers, sons, nephews, and grandsons, and to men of noble birth, except to 
such members of cadet lines as had a vested interest of fifteen years’ stand- 
ing in the arts of the changers and merchants. While judges of noble birth 
suffer from this wholesale exclusion, all judges are deprived of the right 
of municipal office. Together with these are ranked householders and 
inhabitants of the rural districts who have not been rated for the estimo, 
panders, assassins, persons of notorious ill fame, and all those who have 
been imprisoned and condemned for fraud, or banished, or painted upon 
the walls in effigy. The reader will understand the story of the notorious 
criminal of Florence, who, when all other punishments had failed, was as 
a crowning penalty ‘ made a gentleman.’ 

Jealousy did not extend only to high birth. The middle class occu- 
pants of power rigorously forbade the formation of arts in the lower 
trades, such as bakers, millers, victuallers, gardeners, barbers, dyers, 
fruiterers, poulterers, and hay and straw dealers. Noticeable also in the 
statutes of the art of notaries, the stronghold of the pars ecclesiae, is 
the exclusion or even expulsion of all who had privilege of clergy, on the 
ground that they were not subject to temporal jurisdiction and the 
authority of the preconsul. On the other hand foreigners, if only of the 
Guelfic party, received liberal treatment. Tuscans after ten years’ 
residence were admitted to municipal office on a very low pecuniary 
qualification. Of the art of wool one of the three chief officers must be 
a Tuscan, another a Veronese. But the art of wool is clearly exotic ; 
its statutes are drafted by Veronese, the title of the chief officers, 
gastaldi, is Veronese, while the art is described under the alien phrase 
mistero. 

The appendix is full of good material. The statutes of the flagellants 
the author claims as the earliest known. They present to the reader a 
sober quakerish society with no fanatical extravagances. The Bolognese 
battuti would have looked askance at their loathsome successors in com- 
paratively modern Spain, or at the fashionable flagellants who, in the 
Paris of the latest Valois, attracted eyes too curious. At Bologna the 
flagellation was strictly limited as to time and place, and a wise provision 
ordered that none should sing in procession through the streets unless 
selected by the guardians. The members could not enter the society 
under eighteen, and required two months’ probation. No flagellant might 
have a mistress, or wear gaudy clothes, or walk through the shops and 
turpiora et indecentia loca save for the purpose of trade. Every morning 
they must go to church, bow low before pictures of Christ and Mary, raise 
their hats at the elevation of the host, confess once a month, and com- 
municate at least at Easter and Christmas. All are sworn to settle their 
disputes, civil or criminal, not in the courts of law, but by the arbitration 
of the rector and guardians. In time of civil strife they must not visit 
the house of any magnate, but must betake themselves to the hall of the 
congregation or to that of their own society of arts or arms. Provisions 
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for the care of the needy and the sick, and for the burial of the dead, 
necessarily find their place in the statutes. 

These statutes are followed by the matricula of the notaries from 1219 
to 1230, and by various regulations of the municipal statutes of 1288 and 
other documents relating to the arts. Important above all, however, is 
the civic code of 1248, the first of its kind known, with supplements of 1251 
and fragments of 1258, 1288, and 1295. Nowhere, probably, is it possible 
to get so close to the method of election of the anciani and corresponding 
magistracies in other towns, and of the ever-shifting special and general 
councils. At Bologna can be traced the precise relation of the arts to the 
municipal government, the respective shares of lot and nomination in the 
elections, the joint representation of locality and guild, which marks the 
fusion of older and newer constitutional forms. The supreme magistracy, 
the anciani, appears to be absolutely under the control of the arts; its 
members may neither speak against the will of the majority of the officials 
of the arts, nor even confer with the chief executive officer, the podestd, 
without their knowledge and consent. The art is the unit, political, 
military, commercial, and religious. KE. ARMSTRONG. 


The National Movement in the Reign of Henry III and its Culmina- 
tion in the Barons’ War. By Ottver H. Ricwarpson, A.B., Professor 
of History in Drury College. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1897.) 


TxeE object of this little volume is stated to be to portray, first, those 
movements which tended to denationalise the church and state of Eng- 
land, and, second, those counter-movements which resulted in the complete 
triumph of the national principle and the establishment of the constitu- 
tion upon a basis both national and popular. As a sketch of the constitu- 
tional development of English institutions from the beginning of Henry 
IIl’s reign to the end of the barons’ war it is, from its own point of 
view, successful enough. So far as his researches extend, Professor 
Richardson has consulted both contemporary and modern authorities with 
diligence and care. His point of view is that which accepts Simon de 
Montfort as the founder of the house of commons, and makes of him a 
somewhat immaculate hero, who could neither do nor imagine anything 
wrong. But his knowledge of authorities is by no means complete ; he does 
not appear to be acquainted with Professor Prothero’s or M. Bémont’s 
Life of Simon de Montfort, nor even with the English translation 
of Dr. Pauli’s Life; Blaauw’s ‘ Barons’ War ’ is cited from the edition 
of 1844 instead of from Pearson’s edition of 1871; among contemporary 
authorities there is no reference to the valuable continuation of Gervase 
of Canterbury, nor to the ‘Annales Londonienses’ in Bishop Stubbs’s 
‘ Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II’ (though they are once referred to 
as Add. MS. 5444 through Pauli); whilst the ‘ Flores Historiarum ’ are 
quoted from the old edition of ‘ Matthew of Westminster.’ Much use has 
been made of the ‘ Song of Lewes,’ from Wright’s edition. ButI cannot help 
thinking that Professor Richardson attaches too great weight to the ‘ Song’ 
as an adequate theory of government from a popular point of view. In the 
preface.to my own edition I described its character as a party pamphlet as 
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constituting its true value. If we once lose sight of its purely partisan 
character, it becomes a misleading guide. It is, I think, a mistake to try 
and read into the writer’s words a democratic or quasi-democratic meaning. 
His use of the terms communitas and wniversitas sometimes seems to sup- 
port such a theory (as in the passage from lines 765 to 811) ; but what the 
author would seem to have really had in view was a government controlled 
by the magnates or nobiles (cf. lines 540, 577-9, 595-8, 921-5, 953). 
He was, in short, the pamphleteer of the oligarchical party of his time 
and not the prophet of a democratic movement. The partisanship of the 
writer of the ‘ Song of Lewes’ comes out also in his laboured defence of 
Earl Simon from the charges brought against him; it is not a little 
remarkable that these charges agree so closely with the charges con- 
tained in the chronicle of the royalist Wykes; this very circumstance 
in itself shows that the charges were a matter of common talk, and not 
the invention of a single writer. Similarly Professor Richardson should 
have used the other political poems in Wright's collection with more 
caution ; ¢.g. the ‘Song on the Corruptions of the Time,’ quoted in notes 
2 and 3 on p. 40, is found in the Bodley MS. Add. A, 44, and belongs 
to the end of the twelfth century and not to the middle of the thirteenth. 
C. L. Kinesrorp. 


Yorkshire Inquisitions. Vol. II. Edited by Wint1am Brown, B.A. (York- 
shire Archeological Society, Record Series, Vol. XXIII.) (Printed for 
the Society. 1898.) 


THE inquisitions ( post-mortem and ad quod damnum), the substance of 
which is here given in English, come from the years which lie between 
1283 and 1295. We must, I fear, agree with their accomplished editor 
when he says that they are inferior in interest to those published in his 
first volume. A series of medieval records often puts its best foot fore- 
most. People seem to tire of writing down some of those details which 
they perhaps could take for granted, but we cannot. However, besides 
materials for the genealogist, there is much in this yolume which will 
be welcome to students of legal and economic history. The general im- 
pression that it will leave upon their minds will, so I think, be that on 
the estates of the laity in Yorkshire there was much less villeinage or 
bondage of an onerous kind than might have been expected. So far as 
we can see, very little ‘week work’ is being done, and there are many 
small freeholders. But it is easy to make mistakes about this matter, 
and I am not quite sure that even Mr. Brown, whose work is of the best 
kind, has not made one. He says that ‘a very striking instance of what 
may be termed the enfranchisement of the bondmen occurs in No. LVI., 
where a man holds in bondage nine bovates and nine tofts at Ostwick, in 
Holderness, by the free service of one marc yearly.’ I should like to 
submit to Mr. Brown’s better judgment that the phrase tenere in bondagio 
can be used in two different senses. You may and oftenest will apply it 
to the tenant who does bondage services; but you may also apply it to 
that tenant's lord. It is common to find a contrast drawn between what 
aman holds in dominico and what he holds in servitio; and what he 
holds ‘in service’ is what is held of him by another man who does him 
service. It might in our own day be said of the lord of a manor that he 
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has so many acres of copyhold land, and this would not mean that 
he was a copyholder. Mr. Brown's enfranchised bondsman looks to me 
like a very considerable person, who seems to have an abbot as one of 
his freehold tenants. But few know the language of inquisitions so 
well as Mr. Brown knows it, and I would not willingly dissent from 
him. 

There is a very interesting record touching the hospital of St. 
Nicholas at York. These municipal hospitals have not yet attracted their 
fair share of attention. There was a great deal of quarrelling about the 
patronage. over them between the bishops and the municipal communities, 
and they seem to have stood on the border line between ecclesiastical and 
temporal institutions. This hospital at York was in many respects like a 
religious house ; ‘the brothers had tunics with scapulars of russett, with 
hood of the same cloth, and were shorn; the sisters, clipped (tonsate), 
had tunics and mantles of russett ;’ ‘the master was elected in the king’s 
name by the mayor and community of York, [and] presented to the arch- 
bishop of York,. who admitted him.’ For all this, however, when irregu- 
larities occur in this hospital the king ‘ visits’ it. He delegates the work, 
it is true, to the archdeacon of York, but the archdeacon acts under 
a royal writ, and, though the visitation closely resembles the episcopal 
visitation of a monastery, a jury is employed, and the king issues the 
injunctions, commanding, for example, that the brethren must not go 
untonsured. We are familiar enough with the crown as ‘ visitor,’ but in 
what case was this visitatorial power first exercised? Perhaps in the 
case of these half lay, half ecclesiastical town hospitals, for the whole 
process of visitation smacks of the church and its hierarchy. I may 
remark also that in 1291 the people of York seem to have been pretty 
ignorant about the origin of the hospital, and, though the king said that 
it had been founded by the alms of his ancestors, the election of the 
master by the civic commonalty points in another direction. 

F, W. Marrnanp. 


Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland. Petitions to the Pope. Vol. I: 1842-1419. Edited by 
W. H. Buss, B.C.L. Papal Letters. Vol. IIl: 1842-1862. Edited 
by W. H. Buiss, B.C.L.,and C. Jonnson, M.A. Published under the 


direction of the Master of the Rolls. (London: Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 1896, 1897.) 


Mr. Buiss’s great undertaking goes forward apace, and, as the English 
‘Calendar’ has now far outstripped the full registers in course of publica- 
tion by the Ecole Francaise de Rome, it is for the present the only means 
by which any large part of their contents is made known. 

The third volume of ‘ Papal Letters’ is by far the most interesting that 
has yet been published. Upon its every page it bears some sign of the 
times. The pope is still claiming to be arbiter among the nations of 
Europe, but he is under French influence, and England is at war with 
France. The first entry, 18 June 1848, is Clement VI'’s request that 
Edward III shall send envoys ‘for the reformation of the peace ;’ the 
next—and the sharp transition is characteristic—is a claim for the fines 
due fromthe archbishops, who have neglected to visit the pope once in 
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three years, two such terms having now elapsed.' It is clear that trouble 
already threatens in the matter of collecting and making up the English 
accounts ; the apostolic see is finding some difficulty in harmonising, to 
the satisfaction of all men, its duties as a foreign office for France with 
its duty to its own exchequer. Exhortations begin to come thick and 
fast to those whom the pope can hope to influence, and in particular 
exhortations to induce the king not to acquiesce ‘in the novelties sug- 
gested by others against God and the Roman church.’ What these 
novelties are soon appears. The pope has received letters praying him to 
cease from making provisions and reservations to bishoprics. He replies 
that as the universal pastor of all churches he does not intend to make 
any which he does not believe to be expedient for the churches themselves. 
He knows that there has been opposition to the reservations made by 
his predecessors, but surely the king must be well aware that his council- 
lors, by making ordinances against the liberties of the church, have 
incurred divine and canonical penalties. There has been, he learns, a 
stoppage of papal letters and grants, so that hardly any one dares present 
them in the realm. Edward's bad example is finding imitators, for there 
is Alfonso of Castile in like manner attempting novelties against God 
and ecclesiastical liberty. On 28 Nov. 1844 the pope writes that he 
has received Queen Philippa’s request ; he regrets that he cannot grant it, 
and suggests that she should use her influence to revoke the novelties by 
which God is offended and the royal honour diminished. The next 
entry is a mandate granted at the request of Queen Isabella to carry out 
papal provisions of benefices made to certain canons, rectors, and clerks 
without examination. William of Pudding Norton and a dozen others 
have, it appears, satisfied the examination of Queen Isabella. Writing 
7 Dec. 1344 to Joan, queen of France and Navarre, the pope thanks her 
for some nice cheeses which she has sent, and observes that he has 
been putting off his answer to a request for a dispensation for marriage 
between King Edward’s eldest son to a daughter of John, duke of Brabant, 
his own intention being towards the queen's daughter Blanche. The refusal 
of King Edward’s request follows two days later. In 1846 Clement learns 
of Edward's design to take the fruits of all those church benefices in 
the realm which are held by foreigners; this order the pope exhorts him 
to recall, and the archbishop of Canterbury’s aid is invoked to induce the 
king to acquiesce in the pope’s monitions. But Edward asks why it is that 
King Philip has been granted a tenth of the benefices for six years, which 
was not allowed in his case, and there follows some graceful explaining. 
It is true that Philip had asked for a tenth for six years, but it is not true 
that he got it. His petition was suspended until the envoys of both 
kings met for the treaty of peace, and then, as a sign of the pope’s joy, 
a grant of two years seemed fitting ; wherefore the pope begs King Edward 
not to be offended if his petition touching the same is not granted, and to 
believe that by the pope as mediator no partiality is shown to Philip. These 
are specimens of what we may learn from the early pages of this volume. 

The petitions tell something of the same story, but from another point 
of view. The first entry introduces John de Rate, M.A., and cursor in 
theology, candidate for the archdeaconry of Aberdeen, void by the con- 


' The date 1317 is apparently a misprint for 1339. 
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secration of Alan, bishop of Caithness, notwithstanding that he has a 
canoury and prebend of Aberdeen, and a canonry with expectation of a 
prebend in St. Donatian, Bruges, and the church of Kilchodilscam, in the 
diocese of Aberdeen. He is ready to resign the church and the 
prebend of Aberdeen. ‘Granted, Avignon,’ &. We do not hear 
what he was called on to resign. As the volume begins so it proceeds ; 
candidates do not always appear singly ; the universities are sending them 
up in batches. The university ‘roll’ sends in some fifty candidates for 
benefices, value about 30/. with cure of souls, 20/. without, notwithstanding 
that so and so has or expects this or that; but these are mostly young 
men, it would seem, for many have no ‘ notwithstandings.’ Then comes 
the ‘black death,’ and page after page is filled with the petitions for 
plenary remission at the hour of death for the petitioner, and as many 
others as he petitions for. And in the way of ordinary business here are 
all the petitions for dispensations to marry within the prohibited degrees, 
all the petitions of illegitimate sons applying for dispensations to be 
ordained. These last might be worth counting. 

The volume of petitions is preceded by a very useful short account 
of the chief offices of the papal administration, especially of the diplo- 
matic of the papal chancery, by Mr. C. Johnson, and in the introduction to 
the papal letters Mr. Bliss has reprinted the regulations of the 
chancery made by Clementi VI and Innocent VI. Several reforms in the 
method of editing have been introduced since the first two volumes were 
reviewed in the Encuish Historica Review for 1896 (xi. 562). All 
officials are now identified and entered in the index under their personal 
names, instead of under the name of their office only. Bulky entries 
under the name of the office—for instance, ‘ Canterbury, archbishop of ’— 
are, however, still continued, it would seem unnecessarily. The absence 
of chronological sequence in the volumes of registers here analysed is un- 
fortunately very troublesome. Even within each volume no sequence is 
followed, and whether a particular letter is registered under secreta or 
communia is determined by accident. M. Berger has explained the urgent 
reasons for adhering to the order of the original, because of the frequent 
references to matter which precedes in the register, though not chronologi- 
cally. But he promises a chronological table at the end of his edition ; 
some such table is urgently needed in the present volume of papal letters. 
The want of chronology makes the use of the index, where the entry is a 
large one, an arduous undertaking if search is made for an entry of a 
particular date. The existence of this difficulty makes it hazardous to 
assert that a certain bull which should be here is not here. I have failed 
to find four which are in Rymer, pp. 351, 375 (the first), 603, 641. The 
references to published sources are still somewhat erratic. It should be 
noticed that although the volume of letters is said to cover the pontificate 
of Innocent VI no bulls of the years 1361 or 1362 are entered. 

Mary Bateson. 


A Short History of British Colonial Policy. By Huau Epwarp 
Eaerton, M.A. (London: Methuen & Co. 1897.) 


Mr. Ecerton’s thoughtful and laborious work covers the whole ground 
from Cabot’s voyage in 1497 to the present time—a period long enough 
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to have produced great changes in any department of national policy, 
especially in one which is ever shifting its centre, if not changing its 
ground, and has at different times been concerned with very different 
fields. The colonial history of Great Britain is, in fact, the history of two 
distinct and successive colonial empires; an earlier one, which has 
developed into the United States of America, and a later one, consisting of 
the communities of colonial origin belonging to the composite British 
empire of to-day. Mr. Egerton’s work would probably have gained in 
clearness and force if this fundamental distinction had been recognised as 
the basis of its arrangement. He has preferred to treat British colonisa- 
tion as a continuous movement, affected rather by voluntary alterations 
of policy than by changes of space, time, and circumstance; and these 
successive alterations have produced four successive phases of colonial 
history. First we have the dark age of ‘ Trade Ascendency,’ not terminat- 
ing, as might have been expected, with the American revolution, which 
was substantially caused, according to Mr. Egerton, by the maintenance 
of this principle, but with the year 1830. After this we pass through 
the ‘ Period of Systematic Colonisation and the Granting of Responsible 
Government ’ (1831-1860); then through the ‘ Period of the Zenith and 
Decline of Laisser-aller Principles (1861-1885), and since 1886 or 
thereabouts we have been living in the ‘ Period of Greater Britain,’ which 
will last, let us hope, longer than its immediate predecessors. It is not 
surprising to find that the best chance for the maintenance of ‘ Greater 
Britain ’ as a going concern, in the opinion of the only school of colonial 
politicians who can be said to have any policy of a practical kind, lies in 
‘knitting the colonies more closely in commercial bonds with the mother 
country.’ To whatever point this commercial union may be carried, we 
recur to that extent to the principle of ‘ trade ascendency ’—the original 
practice of all European colonial nations, and, in fact, the only colonial 
policy worth calling a policy ever adopted by Great Britain or any other 
country. 

Mr. Egerton is not in accordance with the best opinion in holding 
that the Navigation Acts, the prohibition of certain manufactures, 
and the antiquated apparatus of ‘trade ascendency’ generally, caused 
the revolt of the old American colonies. The policy of restriction, under 
which the colonies flourished exceedingly, was scarcely called in question ; 
the restrictive regulations themselves were modified as circumstances 
required, and would doubtless in due time have been further relaxed. 
The real cause of revolt was an unjustifiable act of aggression, such as 
would probably have led to similar consequences whatever commercial 
relations might have subsisted with the mother country—an act entirely 
outside the range of colonial policy, and aggravated by being successively 
protested against, withdrawn, again attempted, and persisted in to the 
point of armed resistance. The abolition of the slave trade and slavery 
engrossed attention in the period following American independence ; and 
when in the second act of the imperial drama the curtain rose on a larger 
scene, and new colonial dominions were seen springing up in three 
quarters of the globe, Great Britain found herself in fact without any- 
thing that could be called a colonial policy at all. The economic plan 
known as ‘systematic colonisation,’ with its successes and failures, 
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scarcely rises to the dignity of a policy. ‘Responsible government’ 
had of necessity to be granted in Canada and Australia, because 
government from the Colonial Office had become impossible. It had long 
been recognised that when the demand for such a change should be made 
it would be impossible to resist it; in South Africa it had to be pressed on 
rather than conceded to the colonists, in the hope of getting rid of the inces- 
sant troubles caused by the Boers and the native races. Laisser-aller, by 
which we understand the suggestion that the colonies or colonial groups 
should take up with as little loss of time as possible the independence 
which is assumed to be their destiny, is rather the negation of all policy 
than a policy in itself, and probably has never had many advocates 
among those who have taken the trouble to realise what the suggestion, 
if carried out, would really involve. Mr. Egerton’s ‘Period of Greater 
Britain’ appears to commence with the time when this country found 
itself compelled, much against its will, to participate in the celebrated 
‘scramble for Africa.’ While his conception of policy as affecting events, 
and his division and nomenclature of the successive phases of colonial 
history, are open to exception, there can be no doubt as to the industry 
and ability with which his task has been performed, though its useful- 
ness would have been increased if a summary of contents had been pre- 
fixed to each chapter. E. J. Payne. 


Entrevue de Frangois Premier avec Henry VIII ad Boulogne-sur-Mer 
en 1532. Intervention de la France dans 1’Affaire du Divorce. 
D’aprés un grand nombre de documents inédits. Parle P. A. Hany, 
de la Compagnie de Jésus. (Paris: Lucien Gougy. 1898.) 


THE event which forms the subject of this book is obviously one of far 
more than local interest, and yet it has been passed over by historians 
hitherto with the most slender notice. Superficially it was, of course, a 
far less splendid affair than the Field of the Cloth of Gold, twelve years 
earlier. But the Field of the Cloth of Gold was little better than a piece 
of gorgeous insincerity, the effects of which were transient, while the 
interview at Boulogne, though contrived, on Henry’s part, with no less 
duplicity, and agreed to on the other side with far more misgiving, was 
a thing which nevertheless helped mainly to bring on great and lasting 
effects. I mean, of course, what is suggested on Pére Hamy’s title-page 
itself, that the interview at Boulogne was a very important step in the story 
of Henry VIII's divorce. And Francis I, in agreeing to it, quite under- 
stood it in this light, but had not the least conception of the extraordinary 
new world that he was helping Henry VIII to establish. He was willing 
enough to join the English king in putting pressure on the pope, and to 
support his brother potentate against the indignity of being summoned 
out of his own kingdom to Rome in a cause moved by himself. He also 
enjoyed the idea that Henry’s efforts, whether they should turn out 
successful or not, to get rid of his Spanish wife would naturally lead to 
an Anglo-French alliance against the emperor, the very lure, in fact, by 
which Henry was artfully drawing him on. But it never occurred to 
him as a possibility that Henry, after he had obtained from the pope, 
through his intervention, indulgences to which he had really forfeited all 
claim by his own disrespectful conduct towards the holy see, would 
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finally go a considerable step further, marry Anne Boleyn on his own 
responsibility, defy the spiritual power which Francis was endeavouring 
to conciliate for him, and protect himself against papal excommunication 
by making it treason to bring in papal bulls, or in any way acknowledge 
in his kingdom the old source of spiritual authority. 

Henry was simply bent, as he had been for years past, on making Anne 
Boleyn his wife, either with the pope’s sanction or without it. Of getting 
the pope’s consent he had now very little hope. The legatine court in 
England had proved a failure. The opinions afterwards obtained by 
bribery and intimidation from English, French, and Italian universities 
offered, no doubt, a specious plea for treating his marriage with Katharine 
as invalid, but his suit was still pending at Rome, whither the cause had 
been removed on Katharine’s protest against its being heard in England, 
and he could not marry again pendexte lite without being guilty of 
contempt of court. Henry sent an ‘ excusator’ to Rome, to plead that 
he should not be compelled to appear there, either in person or by deputy, 
and proceedings were prolonged for years without definite result, the pope 
himself being only too willing to avoid a crisis as long as possible. 

It was merely to get as much indulgence out of the pope as could 
possibly be obtained, while preparing to throw off his spiritual allegiance, 
that Henry proposed this interview to Francis I, who undoubtedly had 
no great mind for it, except as a means of strengthening himself against 
the emperor. Past experience could not have made him desirous of 
another interview with Henry, and it is certain that he put it off for a 
whole year on very reasonable excuses. In June 1532, however, the 
matter was settled, and a league for mutual assistance against the 
emperor was signed in London, which Francis ratified in September. 
The conditions were kept strictly secret. The imperial ambassador at 
the French court was told that Henry had petitioned Francis for an 
interview for more than a year, but the latter had put it off, hoping to 
meet with the emperor instead; that it was now at last to take place, 
but that nothing would be done against the emperor, the great object 
being the defence of Christendom against the Turk, to which there 
was no doubt Henry would give the most cordial aid, though not in 
person. 

These pretences, of course, did not in the least deceive the imperial 
agents. The interview was manifestly intended to diminish imperial 
influence at Rome, giving the pope to believe that England and France 
were one in heart and soul, and that a papal excommunication of Henry 
VIII would be as deeply resented by Francis as by Henry himself. The 
French correspondence with Rome at this time is remarkably instructive. 
Just after the Boulogne interview had taken place Francis despatched to 
Italy Cardinals Tournon and Grammont, to be present at the meeting 
between the pope and the emperor at Bologna. Before they left he had 
instructed his ambassador in the papal court to warn Clement of the 
dangers of the situation; for the emperor had promised the princes of 
Germany to procure a general council, a thing which his holiness by no 
means relished, and which it would be in the power of France and 
England to prevent. The cardinals themselves were commissioned to 
complain to the pope of a host of abuses connected with the church in 
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France, and especially of the excessive exactions of the court of Rome. 
It had been seriously suggested to assemble the church of France to 
repair these grievances on its own responsibility, but Francis had put 
away the thought out of deference to the holy see. Notwithstanding this 
loyal devotion, however, scandals had been circulated against the French 
at Rome, and had been tacitly accepted as true by the pope himself, who 
could not but know, Francis said, that they were baseless. To these and 
other complaints the cardinals were to add, as soon as the emperor was 
gone, that Francis and Henry had each other's interests greatly at heart, 
and it would be very dangerous to provoke them to undertake anything 
against the holy see. They were content at present to be respectful 
petitioners, but if redress were refused or delayed it would not be difficult 
to convoke a general council. From that moment the sending of money 
to Rome would be forbidden ; and if the pope on this account launched 
censures against Francis he would appear at Rome with such a force 
that his holiness would soon be glad to grant him absolution. 

That these instructions were virtually drawn up by Henry VIII, and 
not by Francis I, seems plain. They savour strongly of the policy adopted 
by Henry himself shortly afterwards in England. M. Hamy has no 
doubt about their authorship. Yet the parts relating to specific French 
grievances could only have been drawn up by a native draughtsman ; and, 
curiously enough, our whole knowledge of the document itself is from a 
French source. For if any part of these instructions was drawn up by 
an English secretary of state, or any copy was sent to Henry for his satis- 
faction, no such document appears to have been preserved among the 
English state papers. Still their inspiration is evidently English, and‘it 
is clear that the cardinals did not act upon their instructions so far as to 
use any threatening language to the pope. M. Hamy says it is probable 
they did not, but from Benet’s letter of 14 January we should say it was 
certain they did not. They thought it inexpedient to use menaces. The 
desired effect was, in fact, obtained without them. A meeting was 
arranged to take place between the pope and Francis, in which the latter 
would act as mediator between Henry and the holy see. Clement mean- 
while agreed to suspend the process of the divorce at Rome on the 
understanding that Henry would take no further step on his side. 
Henry was greatly pleased, and, taking advantage of the pope’s good 
humour, got him to accept the nomination of Cranmer as archbishop of 
Canterbury, a thing which he did all the more readily as Henry, on his 
side, was willing to suspend the new law just passed for the abolition of 
annates, provided the holy see would not be too exacting in its charges 
for the bulls. 

Next year, having got an archbishop on whom he could rely, Henry 
secretly married Anne Boleyn and then, after obtaining a sentence of 
nullity as to his first marriage, which no one in England dared to dispute, 
proclaimed her his queen. Of course he was at once excommunicated by 
the pope. Worse still, he got Bonner, during the pope’s visit to France, 
to thrust himself into the holy father’s presence and intimate to him an 
appeal against the sentence of excommunication to the next general 
council, thus adding urgency to that very demand for a council to save 
him from which Clement had been exhorted to throw himself on the 
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protection of France and England. It was really very perplexing to 
Francis to have to do with such an ally. 

The documents from which all this is made out are not altogether new, 
but they have not till now been made the subject of careful and elaborate 
study. Pére Hamy is, however, quite justified in his statement that he 
has also used a very large number of documents hitherto unedited; and 
these with the others will be found, either at full length or in abstract, in 
his bulky appendix of 488 pages. The new documents relate almost 
entirely to the interview itself, giving the lists of French and English 
gentlemen present, with estimates and accounts of expenses, bills of fare, 
and such matters. ‘The old documents contain the diplomatic history of 
the interview and of its immediate consequences. A large folded engrav- 
ing of the town and harbour of Boulogne, from a print of 1611, is another 
feature of interest in the volume. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Svensk Ryska Férhandlingar, 1564-72; Erik XIV’s Ryska 
Forbundsplaner, af H. Hsinne. (Upsala: Almqvist. 1897.) 


Tuts short sketch of 129 pages by Professor Hjiirne, published by the 
Literary Society of Upsala, is devoted to the negotiations between Erik XIV 
of Sweden, the mad king, with another insane tyrant, Ivan IV of Russia. 
Erik was anxious to have the assistance of Ivan against the king of 
Denmark, with whom he was always at war. In return for this help he 
was ready to favour the designs of Ivan upon Livonia and Esthonia. The 
sketch is the result of a careful study, and the list of authorities, both 
Swedish and Russian, quoted at the beginning is extensive. If we hear 
the Swedish side in this matter, it is also well to read what the Russians 
have to say, and we cannot do better than study the remarks of the 
eminent historian Bestuzhev Riumin in the second volume of his work. 
That Ivan should desire these provinces was very natural. He had 
shrewdness enough to perceive that Russia must have an outlet to the 
sea. She did not, however, get this outlet till the days of Peter the 
Great (treaty of Nystadt, 1721). We cannot wonder that Ivan was at 
war with Poland and Sweden, because they did all they could to prevent the 
Russians from entering into any commercial relations with foreign powers. 
Bestuzhev Riumin has also shown how entirely selfish was the policy 
of the Hansa at Novgorod. When Ivan III seized the city he was 
able to start commercial relations on his own account with the west. 
The Hansa kept all the trade to itself and depressed the local 
merchants; and a feeling of opposition to it was shown in other 
countries. ‘hus Bestuzhev Riumin cites the case of England, where 
the privileges of the Hansa were put an end to in the reign of Edward VI. 
Among the terms of the treaty negotiated between Erik and Ivan were 
the surrender to the Russians of the princess Catherine Jagiellonka, the 
wife of John, brother of Erik, whom the tzar wished to marry. Professor 
Hjiirne duly comments upon this extraordinary and indeed brutal pro- 
ceeding. Catherine had honourably shared the captivity of her husband 
at Gripsholm, where he had been incarcerated by his brother. She 
firmly refused to quit him. In 1567 the Russian ambassadors came to 
Stockholm, where they stayed a year. Here, after having been rudely 
treated by Erik, they were unexpectedly freed from his violence. ‘The 
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rule of the mad monarch was overthrown, and the unfortunate John was 
called to succeed him. Erik ended his days in prison in 1577, as 
appears, by poison. And thus the whole of this extraordinary negotia- 
tion fell through. John was crowned at Upsala with Catherine in 1569. 
The highly dramatic story of the adventures of him and his wife was 
told in a pamphlet printed at Cracow in 1570. It is supposed to have 
been written by the historian Kromer, and has been lately edited by M. 
Kraushar for the Library of Polish Authors of the Sixteenth Century, now 
in course of publication at Cracow.' According to this pamphlet three 
embassies were sent to Stockholm with splendid presents, and Erik is 
represented as doing all he could to gratify the whim of Ivan. He 
admonished his sister-in-law how great a thing it would be to be united to 
such a powerful monarch. Ivan seems to have used very violent 
language to him. ‘ . . . if you will not send her to me, then know that 
as long as I live I will fight with you: not only in Livonia, but in that 
land I will seek you.’ Erik was quite willing to hand over to Ivan his 
sister-in-law, and slew with his own hand some of his courtiers who 
endeavoured to dissuade him. In extenuation of the conduct of Ivan we 
must remember that he had been originally a suitor for the hand of 
Catherine, and according to Bestuzhev Riumin ? Ivan thought at the time 
of the treaty with Erik that the princess was a widow. But this is 
hardly credible. Professor Hjiirne furnishes his interesting sketch with 
many valuable notes, but we do not always agree with his inferences. 
Thus on p. 51 he depreciates the efforts of Ivan to secure useful artificers 
for Russia by means of the famous Hans Schlitte. He thinks that it is 
an anachronism to assign progressive ideas to such a tyrant, but 
surely Ivan’s favouring the introduction of the printing press and his 
welcome to the English merchants mean something. He may have 
been a barbarian, but he was certainly a very shrewd one. He was not 
the less a wise man that he did not sit down with folded arms and 
let the Swedes pursue their favourite plan of hermetically sealing Russia. 
Meanwhile the unfortunate province of Livonia was the battle-ground of 
Russian, Swede, and Pole. Wecan see what it suffered when we read 
the contemporary Russian narrative of Prince Kurbski. 
W. R. Morriut. 


The History of English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century. 
By G. P. Goocu. (Cambridge: University Press. 1898.) 


No one can be so versed in the history of the Puritan Revolution as to 
fail to derive instruction from Mr. Gooch’s book. There are few, if any, 
books or pamphlets bearing on his subject which he has not explored, 
and he has, moreover—what is not always the gift of students of 
documentary evidence—the power of selecting just those words or ex- 
pressions which are capable of throwing a clear light on the points that 
be wishes to illustrate. Occasionally, indeed, as in his remarks on Hugh 
Peters, he adduces evidence which appears to me to be eminently un- 
trustworthy, but such cases are very rare, and the book, as a whole, is 

1 Historya Prawdziwa o przygodzie, zalosnej ksigiceia Finlandskiego Jana i 
Krodlewny Katarzyny, 1570. 

2 Russkaya Istoria, ii. 278. 
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as well grounded as it is attractive to the reader. The latter quality, 
indeed, is partly due to the fascination which Mr. Gooch’s subject exercises 
over all who take any worthy interest in historical study. What men, who 
lived in an heroic age, wished or planned to dois of more importance than 
what they actually accomplished. The danger which it is difficult for 
the chronicler of political ideas to escape, and which it is peculiarly 
difficult for the chronicler of the ideas entertained by one party or group 
of parties to escape, lies in his forgetting that though such ideas spring 
from particular minds they take their shape from the circumstances 
amidst which they lived. Mr. Gooch, however, is not to be seriously 
blamed if his book fails to bring before the reader this side of his 
subject, or if the impression left by his work is rather that of a suc- 
cession of thoughts handed down from one generation of thinkers to 
another, whilst the dependence of these thinkers upon the events and 
troubles of their day is left somewhat in the background. Every author 
has to sacrifice something to his plan of operation. 

Those who like to see every expression of thought in its historical 
setting may ask Mr. Gooch in his next edition to add dates more 
frequently in his notes, as, for instance, to Waller's speech quoted at 
p- 206, and to the work of Peter Cornelius referred to at p. 209. At 
p- 233, note 2, there is some mistake in a supposed mission of Blake to 
Scotland at a time when he was incapacitated by a wound from being sent 
anywhere. Atp. 152‘ Mildmay’ is probably a misprint or a slip of the pen 
for ‘ Wildman.’ Samvuex R. GarpDINer. 


De Regeeringe van Amsterdam, soo in’t civiel als crimineel en militaire 
(1653-1672). Ontworpen door Hans BonteMAnTeL; uitgegeven 
door Dr. G. W. Kernxamp. 2 deelen. (’s Gravenhage: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 1897.) 

Hans BonTEMANTEL, a portion of whose manuscript remains are given 

to the public in these volumes, belonged to a well-to-do family of the mer- 

chant class in Amsterdam. Born in 1613, he was during his early years 
engaged in business, but before reaching middle life he had apparently 
secured sufficient wealth to devote himself henceforth to the service of his 
native town. He was a strong partisan of Johnde Witt, and during the 
entire period of the stadtholderless régime, from 1650 to 1672, he filleda 
long succession of municipal offices. These were mostly of the se- 
condary order, the most important having been that of president of 
the bench of sheriffs in 1669 and 1672. A full list is given by Dr. 
Kernkamp in his introduction (pp. xx-xxi). Bontemantel was, in fact, a 
useful and exemplary citizen, keenly interested in local affairs, but not of 
sufficient capacity or influence to play a leading part. He had, however, 
one quality, which has perpetuated hismemory. He had a perfect mania 
for taking notes, and left behind him a mass of information upon the life, 
manners, and internal government of the Amsterdam of his days. Par- 
ticularly did he love to record the chronique scandaleuse of the town, 
the intrigues and cajolery which were rife at elections, the double-deal- 
ing and unscrupulousness in obtaining places of influence or profit, or 
the shabby tricks by which local politicians tried to get the better of 
their rivals, and he does it naively and for the mere pleasure of telling 
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the story, much in the manner of our own Boswell, the narrator being 
often quite unconscious that, according to his own account, he himself is 
represented in a far from complimentary fashion, and, in fact, cuts a very 
sorry figure in many an anecdote in which he appears as one of the 
dramatis personae. After the murder of the De Witts Bontemantel was 
ejected from office, and posterity is undoubtedly a much greater loser by 
his dismissal from public life than were his contemporaries. He died in 
1688, leaving behind him a number of heavy tomes in manuscript, con- 
taining, besides his notes and observations on all kinds of public events, in 
which he was interested or took part, copies also of quantities of docu- 
ments, such as resolutions of the corporation, resolutions of the states of 
Holland, of the states-general, and of the West India Company’s directorate, 
together with a mass of judicial cases and decisions. What was his 
object in writing it is impossible to say, for Bontemantel appears to 
have left no testamentary directions as to the disposal of his literary 
remains ; but, whatever may have been the author’s intentions, their fate 
has been a peculiar and in some respects an unfortunate one. 

For upwards of 130 years the manuscripts remained in the possession 
of the family undisturbed, and, as far as is known, were never used by any 
one for historical purposes, except to a small extent by Wagenaar, who 
certainly consulted them. With this single exception, however, they lay for- 
gotten and disregarded until 1817. On 14 June in that year a letter 
from a certain Mejufir. E. J. D. Baart reached King William I, stating 
that she had in her possession a collection of manuscripts written by Hans 
Bontemantel, her ancestor on the mother's side. She asked the king, as 
she was advanced in years, and feared that on her death the collection 
might fall into unworthy hands, to appoint a person to examine the docu- 
ments, and to direct that, if the collection were deemed worthy, it should 
be placed in the royal archives. The letter was sent to the archivist, 
Van Wijn, for consideration and advice, and he, after examination of the 
volumes, reported that, though of varying importance and interest, they 
were of great value for the history of Holland, and especially of Amster- 
dam, and recommended that the collection should be accepted for 
deposition in the archives. Despite this recommendation, for some reason 
or other unknown the Bontemantel manuscripts never found their way into 
the archives, and it is much to be regretted that the opportunity was not 
seized for preserving such a storehouse of reference for Dutch seventeenth- 
century history in its original completeness. There is nothing to show 
how the volumes passed from the hand of Mejuffr. Baart into those of the 
Jhr. G. J. Beeldsnijder van Voshol at Utrecht, but a list of them appeared 
in 1838 in a catalogue of the manuscripts of that bibliophile, and two 
years later they were put up to auction by the Amsterdam bookseller C. 
Weddepohl. The sale list gives the number of bound volumes as sixteen, 
but a comparison of the contents of these with a list written by Mejuffr. 
Baart, and appended to her letter ' to the king in 1817, bears evidence 
that as yet the collection was practically complete, though probably 
already mutilated by the excision of various portraits, maps, and auto- 
graphs of distinguished persons. It is quite possible that they were 
not sold in 1888, but remained in the possession of Jhr. Beeldsnijder. 

i. ' Now in the Algemeen Rijksarchief at the Hague. 
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Certain facts brought forward by Dr. Kernkamp support the supposition, 
and either he or their owner, whoever he may have been, seems to have 
taken to pieces some of the volumes, the contents of which became 
separated and dispersed. Eleven bundles of Bontemantel papers were 
purchased in 1859 for the Amsterdam archives, and ten years later, at the 
sale of the well-known book collector Isaac Meulman, the Amsterdam 
authorities were able to get into their possession the intact portion of the 
Bontemantel remains, but it consisted now of but thirteen tomes. Three 
had wholly disappeared, among these the two volumes dealing with the 
affairs of the West India Company between 1641 and 1664. This is a 
real loss, as the sources of information for the history of that company 
during those decades are very scanty. 

Dr. Kernkamp has now published in its entirety that portion of 
Bontemantel’s writings which bore the title ‘The Governments of Am- 
sterdam, as well Civil as Criminal and Military, 1653-1672,’ and he has 
added twelve appendices, containing extracts from other portions of the 
manuscripts on subjects illustrative of or bearing upon the same theme. 
The whole has most carefully been edited with a thoroughness beyond 
praise. A lengthy introduction deals with the history of Bontemantel, of the 
Bontemantel manuscripts, and of their past and present condition and 
contents, so as to furnish the reader with all that is to be known about 
this interesting collection of seventeenth-century records in the fullest 
manner. It isa complete monograph upon the subject. The text has 
further been supplied with copious but judicious notes explanatory and 
historical. The volumes conclude with two indices, the first of 
personal names, the second of principal subjects, and a detailed list of 
the contents. To all students of the history of the United Provinces 
in the period of John de Witt this publication will be welcome. It is to 
be hoped that Dr. Kernkamp will shortly deal in like manner with 
other portions of Hans Bontemantel’s manuscripts. 


GEORGE EDMUNDSON. 


‘ Brief Lives,’ chiefly of Contemporaries, set down by John Aubrey 
between the Years 1669 and 1696. Edited from the Author’s 
Manuscripts by ANDREW Cxark, M.A., LL.D. Twovolumes. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1898.) 


Mr. Crark’s publication of the ‘ University Registers’ between 1571 and 
1622, and his editions of Wood’s ‘ Life and Times’ and ‘ City of Oxford,’ 
in the Oxford Historical Society’s series, marking him as the first of 
modern Oxford antiquaries, have now been followed by the complete text 
of Aubrey’s ‘ Lives,’ which has seen the light almost simultaneously with 
Mr. Clark’s ‘ History of Lincoln College.’ The ‘Lives,’ it is true, are 
not specially those of Oxford men; but they were, for the most part, 
jotted down with the view of assisting Anthony Wood in the compilation 
of his ‘ Athenae Oxonienses,’ a true text of which, we are delighted to see, 
Mr. Clark promises. That incomparable work embodies the pith of 
Aubrey’s labours. A few of the biographies, transcribed from Aubrey’s 
manuscripts in the Ashmolean, were published by Caulfield in 1797 under 
the title of ‘ The Oxford Cabinet ;’ and in 1818 appeared Bliss and Walker’s 
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‘Letters written by Eminent Persons . . . and Lives of Eminent Men, 
by John Aubrey, Esq. . . . in two volumes,’ a somewhat mutilated and 
inaccurate selection from among the author’s papers. We have now 
before us the entire four hundred and more Lives in as nearly as 
possible their original form. But a faithful representation of what 
Aubrey wrote has not been a simple matter, for the manuscripts are not 
one but four, and consist of minutes and jottings, ‘ putt in writing,’ as he 
explained to Wood, ‘tumultuarily,’ often bits and scraps which the 
memory of the morning preserved from the ‘after dinner talk’ of the 
last night’s potation. They would have, the writer said, to be ‘ reduced 
into order,’ and the task has not been aneasy one. There are numberless 
gaps in Aubrey’s manuscript for words and figures to be afterwards supplied 
at leisure. It is rather amusing that he should not know that the Articles 
of the Church of England are thirty-nine in number. He writes ‘ 36,’ 
with quaere in the margin. 

Nevertheless, though Wood to the grave injury of suppressing forty 
pages of Aubrey’s manuscript added the insult of styling his good-natured 
friend ‘ magotie-headed,’ we have in Aubrey not only the faculty of noting 
and docketing anything done or said by contemporaries that was likely to 
interest posterity, but—considering that he wrote here, there, and every- 
where, without notebook or books of reference—a wonderful alertness 
and exactitude of memory. Nor has he only the antiquary’s power of 
picking up a pin. Tory and high churchman as he was, Aubrey knew a 
great man on the opposite side when he saw him, even in his lifetime. 
Take the following: ‘Mr. John Milton made two admirable panegyricks, 
as to sublimitie of witt, one on Oliver Cromwel, and the other on Thomas 
Lord Fairfax... . Were they made in commendation of the devill, 
*twere all one to me, ’tis the is that I looke after.’ Among the brief 
lives are those of Milton, of Shakespeare (all too brief), of Spenser, of 
Sidney, of Beaumont and of Fletcher, of Massinger, of Bishop Andrewes, 
of Ben Jonson, of Raleigh, of Bacon, of George Herbert, of Dryden, of 
Davenant—in a word, of almost every man great in a great age. Con- 
sidering Aubrey’s nearness to most of them in time, and that some of 
them were his ‘ coétaneans ’ and familiars, what interest these biographies 
have, and, had not the cream been already clumsily taken, with what 
avidity would Mr. Clark’s book have been now received! Not that its 
perusal makes the period more attractive. The times were gross, and the 
men of that day called a spade a spade, unless they could find a coarser 
term to call it by. The worst way to understand an age is sometimes to 
know too much about it, and the unedited realism of seventeenth-century 
gossip thrusts the canvas too close to our eyes. It is almost impossible 
for one century to judge another sympathetically. We have not the true 
perspective, and we think that virtues and vices which are incompatible 
in ourselves were incompatible in men of other days—days when grand 
gentlemen and ladies walked in noble attire by kennels running with 
filth, and stately speech and thought and manners went in and out amid 
ferocity and debauchery and shameless indecency. Take as an instance 
of rude buffoonery the explanation, in the life of Raleigh, of the origin of 
the phrase adopted later by the Jacobites: ‘ Box about : ’twill come to my 
father anon.’ On the previous page is described a pretty scene in 
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the Privy Garden, of the earl of Nottingham wiping the dust from Sir 
Walter’s shoes with his cloak, ‘in compliment.’ The only ‘ scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth’ is that she kissed Sylvanus Scory in St. Paul’s 
during divine service, and was only prevented by state reasons from 
espousing him. 

Aubrey has the usual seventeenth-century gift of apt and racy 
expression, though hardly to the extent that Wood had it. Barrow, 
he tells us, was ‘ pale as the candle he studyed by.’ Dean Price was 
‘a mighty pontificall proud man.’ Recording that Milton’s first wife 
was a royalist, he adds, ‘Two opinions doe not well on the same 
boulster.’ Overall is nothing but ‘a common-prayer Doctor.’ Memory 
and judgment, he says, are ‘ like two well-bucketts : ’ this is to explain why 
Bishop Saunderson, being a man of great judgment, broke down at his 
lecture in the Lord’s Prayer. Aubrey, who styles himself unjustly ‘a 
scurvey antiquary,’ says, ‘If ever I had been good for anything ‘twould 
have been a painter, I could fancy a thing so: strongly’ (i. 43). There 
is something very pictorial in the description of Dr. Kettell, who ‘ dragg’d 
with one foot a little, by which he gave warning (like the rattlesnake) of 
hiscomeing,’ in the comparison of Lord Bacon’s ‘ delicate, lively, hazel eie’ to 
that of a viper, and of Waller’s lamentable handwriting to the scratching 
of a hen, and in the description of learned men in some semi-monastic 
parsonage who ‘ contract a mosse on them like an old pale in an orchard 
for want of ingeniose conversation.’ Aubrey regretted, however, that the 
church of England, in reforming herself, had not retained religious 
houses ‘ for contemplative men.’ ‘ What a pleasure ’twould have been 
to have travelled from monastery to monastery ’ (i. 41). He remembered 
when crucifixes and saints were common in Oxford study windows, but 
after 1647 ‘downe went Dagon!’ Some great men urged Aubrey in 1676 
to put on the cassock. He objected that the king of France grew 
stronger and the Roman religion might come in again. ‘ Why, then, say 
they, cannot you turne too?’ Aubrey laughingly told Wood that, as he 
knew, he was ‘no enimy to the old gentleman on the other side of the 
Alpes,’ and a fat living would certainly be a shrewd temptation to him. 
But he had no taste for holy orders (i. 50). If he deplored and perhaps 
blackened the morals of his age, it was by way of laudatio temporis acti, 
before gravity and dutifulness were laid aside. The disuse of the old- 
fashioned academic disputatiousness, however, he considered to be no loss 
(i. 173). Aubrey records the distaste of that age for the euphuistic lan- 
guage of Sir Philip Sidney’s school (i. 177). The old ‘ mastif-dog’ ways 
of which the French used to complain in English ‘my-lords’ had given 
way to greater refinement, ‘ much by the example of his gracious majestie, 
who is the patterne of courtesie ’ (ii.241). Charles II’s father is described 
as ‘ that great antiquary.’ It was indeed a mighty age of antiquaries—no 
mere pedants, but men who had the philosophy to see that the old order 
was passing never to return, and the industry and intelligence to rescue 
knowledge of immeasurable value for posterity from going to ‘ wrap 
herings ’ or being used for pies and pasteboard. Aubrey relates, and we 
read, with gratification that Sir Geoffrey Chaucer was fined by the Star 
Chamber for cutting down a tree called Chaucer's oak. 

We could well linger over these pages, reading how the great Lord Bacon 
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walked in meditation in his parquet or paradise attended by Thomas Hobbes 
with pen and inkhorn to set down his thoughts ; how Lord Burleigh hunted 
for a young genius to prefer him and found he had been hanged a fortnight 
before ; how Sir Thomas More escaped from a Tom o’ Bedlam who tried 
to throw him off the roof of his house ; how Sir William Petty, challenged 
to a duel and being very short-sighted, named a dark cellar and a 
carpenter’s axe for the place and weapon ; how Judge Jenkins resolved to 
be hanged, by the parliament, with a bible under one arm and Magna 
Charta under the other ; how Raleigh spoke broad Devonshire to the end ; 
how the bishops considered the question of burning ‘ the good old gentle- 
man ’ Hobbes ; how Hobbes in his old age used every night in bed, having 
first shut the doors, that none might hear, to sing prick-song aloud, ac- 
companying himself on the lute ‘ (not that he had a very good voice) but 
for his health’s sake ;’ and how Harvey sat during Edgehill fight under 
a hedge with the young princes reading a book, till a bullet dislodged him 
and them. Aubrey and his fellows have done so much for posterity that 
it is right that posterity should edit them faithfully and well. Except a 
single trifling misprint I have noticed only one error, if it be such, in 
Mr. Clark’s volumes. The account of Sir Miles Fleetwood, ‘ recorder of 
London when King James came into England,’ he assigns to Sir 
William Fleetwood, who died in 1594. Aubrey, however, is quite explicit, 
and says that the horse which served Sir Miles in such good stead, by 
standing still when some rascals had set his master under Tyburn tree 
with a rope round his neck and his hands tied, died in 1646. Sir Miles’s 
recordership, certainly, is not mentioned in Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities.’ 
The vexed question about the year of Wren’s birth (ii. 318) is at first 
sight settled by the East Knoyle register, as we can personally testify ; 
but the entry is not, after all, conclusive. Aubrey knew Sir Christopher 
intimately. 

Mr. Clarke says, ‘It would be interesting to know when the “ bidding 
prayer ’’ became a form, and ceased to be composed for the occasion’ 
(ii. 27). Has he overlooked Canon 55? It is true this allows some 
latitude ; but Bonner’s injunctions in 1554 command ‘an uniforme order 
in Byddynge of the Bedes.’ Dovetas MACLEANE. 


Cromwell's Scotch Campaigns, 1650-51. By W. 8. Dovetas. 
(London: Elliot Stock. 1898.) 


Ir is to be hoped that no sensible reader will be deterred by the pseudo- 
Carlylese in which part of Mr. Douglas’s book is written from making 
himself thoroughly acquainted with a most excellent piece of work. 
Mr. Douglas has been able to bring under contribution some new 
sources of information, and possesses a far more complete knowledge 
of the ground over which Cromwell's army mancuvred than can 
possibly be acquired by a mere interloper from the south. Even such 
advantages, however, would have profited him little if he had not also 
possessed a mind capable of appreciating evidence, often indirect and 
sometimes slight in appearance. Personally I have to thank Mr. Douglas 
for not a few corrections of my own statements, all of which require 
respectful examination at my hands. I only wish that all other work of 
mine could be tested in like manner. 
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Sometimes it happens that a correction leads further than appears at 
first sight. Holburn, Mr. Douglas tells us, is described ‘in all the Scots 
records’ as Holburn of Menstrie, and he therefore argues that this officer 
is not likely to have been, as I had supposed, an Englishman. Is it not, 
however, more important to know whether, whatever his nationality may 
have been, he was the same man as the one who played an important part 
in the early days of the English Civil War? There is, as far as I know, 
no evidence in the case, except that he suddenly disappears from English 
history when the new model was formed. If he was a Scot, and the 
same man as Holburn the Scot, this is easily explained ; if he were a 
different man, his name would almost certainly reappear, like that of 
Massey, amongst the discharged officers who took part in the political 
strife of the day. Assuming him, then, to have been a Scot who trans- 
ferred his services to the government of his own country, his former 
employment in England must be taken into account before we condemn 
him, as Mr. Douglas is more than half inclined to do, of treachery at 
Dunbar and Inverkeithing. On the one hand it may be said that having 
served in an English army he was likely to have betrayed ‘his own country 
in favour of England; but on the other hand it is, as it seems to me, 
far more probable that the Scots looking, in the midst of their defeats, 
for a scapegoat, would be very credulous of tales bearing hardly on one who 
had formerly been a comrade of the men against whom they were fighting, 

In another point of greater importance I am disposed to differ from 
Mr. Douglas. In my opinion he is too apt to set up the contrast between 
the Charles II of the visit to Scotland and the Charles II of the 
Restoration. I am afraid the links between the two dates hardly justify 
the contrast. If, indeed, we are asked to go back to first principles, and 
to argue that his descent from Henry IV, together with his education 
and the surroundings of his youth, was not conducive to scrupulous general 
morality in a young man who was already the father of one illegitimate 
child, and had, truly or falsely, acknowledged himself to be the father of 
another, we need not resist the argument; but it is hard to be asked 
to qualify the statement that he pursued a dishonourable course in accept- 
ing conditions at Heligoland or in Scotland which he meant to throw over 
at the first favourable moment. We need not be very angry with him, if 
we consider the absurd pretensions of those with whom he was bargaining, 
but further than that we can scarcely go. As for Mr. Douglas’s contention 
(pp. 196, 197) that the Scottish clergy would have been content not to 
hold Charles to his bargain to suppress episcopacy in England, if with the 
help of a Scottish army he made himself master of his southern kingdom, 
it is enough to say that it presupposes a line of conduct very different from 
any which they had manifested from 1643 onwards. 

For Scots willing to range themselves on Cromwell’s side Mr. 
Douglas has naturally rather hard measure. Treachery, of course, merits 
reprobation whenever it occurs, but the claims of nationality vary in 
force at different epochs, and it was no dishonour to a convinced Scottish 
presbyterian in the seventeenth century to come to the conclusion that 
his duty led him to range himself with the foreign invader rather than 
with those who were playing such pranks in the name of their country 
and their church. Samvuet R. GARDINER. 
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Louis XV et le Renversement des Alliances ; Préliminaires de la Guerre 


de Sept Ans, 1754-1756. Par Richarp WappinerTon. (Paris: Firmin- 
Didot et Cie. 1896.) 


M. Ricnarp Wappineton’s work (which, but for accidental circum- 
stances, would have been more promptly noticed in this Review) 
forms an addition of signal value to the literature which has gradually 
accumulated round one of the most interesting chapters of modern 
diplomatic history, without always succeeding in throwirg light upon its 
difficulties. I need hardly say that the candour of statement and the 
dignity of style which characterise this volume are alike fully worthy of the 
reputation of its distinguished author. Although, as will be seen, he is at 
no pains to disguise either his historical point of view or the political 
sympathies and antipathies which have helped to determine it, he has 
judiciously abstained from the polemical tone which has elsewhere marked 
the discussion of the subject. He has at the same time imposed upon 
himself definite limits, and although entering more fully than might have 
seemed indispensable for his purpose into the humiliating incident of the 
British expatriation of the Acadians, has not represented it as having exer- 
cised any contemporary influence upon international sentiment: indeed, 
he has pointed out of how little use the Acadians were at the siege of 
Fort Beauséjour (Cumberland), although their efforts for provisioning the 
fort are popularly supposed to have served as a principal reason or pretext 
for the cruel doom inflicted upon them. On the other hand he has 
judiciously refrained from attempting in his final chapter anything like 
an exhaustive treatment of the question as to the responsibility for the 
actual outbreak of the war in Germany. Upon, this still vexed problem, 
inasmuch as, strictly speaking, it lies outside the range of M. Waddington’s 
inquiry, I will, so far as possible, avoid touching. 

The history of the ‘ preliminaries of the Seven Years’ War,’ and of the 
shifting of the relations between the chief European states which preceded 
and exercised an influence upon the circumstances of its outbreak, neces- 
sarily comes to an end with the latter part of August 1756. On the 29th 
of that month Frederick II crossed the Saxon frontier. It seems equally 
clear that in this shifting of alliances the cardinal change was that of the 
relations between the French and Austrian governments, and that, inas- 
inuch as no key is needed for unlocking the policy of Maria Theresa and 
her minister, the position at this date which above all requires elucidation 
is the position of France. Unhappily her triste sowverain, Lewis XV, 
was for practical purposes ‘ France’ as much as Lewis XIV had been 
when at the height of his glory ; and the principal title of M. Wadding- 
ton’s book is therefore only too well justified. As a matter of course, an 
explanation of the position of France necessitates a narrative of its ante- 
cedents. I observe that a controversy, doubtless worth the ink which is 
being freely expended upon it, is at present in progress on the broad 
theme of the final purpose of history, whether it be to expound wie es 
eigentlich gewesen or wie es eigentlich geworden. The evolution of 
French policy during the two years preceding the opening of the Seven 
Years’ War in Europe illustrates the distinction without a difference 
between Ranke’s time-honoured definition and its last fashionable substi- 
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tute. The position, then, of France in August 1756 was so radically false 
from the point of view of her interests, whether immediate or remote, that 
one might at first sight find some difficulty in believing its significance to 
have remained obscure even to Lewis XV, whose moral effeteness had by no 
means altogether obscured his intelligence or killed his pride. Yet when 
we inquire rather more closely, we find that the treaty concluded by him 
three months previously with Austria, and as yet succeeded by no further 
formal agreement, was in the almost unanimous opinion of his brother sove- 
reigns, including Frederick II himself, one that strengthened the assurances 
of peace, at all events for the present. Cardinal de Bernis, the principal 
agent in the negotiations for the first treaty of Versailles, and one who 
took pride and pleasure in it as the work of his hands, afterwards con- 
tended that it was not this compact of 1756, but the later arrangements 
of 1757 and 1758, which. really secured to Austria the armed co-opera- 
tion of France in the war, and which thus entailed upon her the dire 
consequences of failure. Yet it is not the less certain that before the first 
shot was fired in the war, the government of Lewis XV had acknowledged 
the recovery of Silesia by Austria'to be a primary object of the alliance 
between the two powers, by engaging to continue his own hostilities with 
Great Britain during the progress of the Austrian undertaking against 
Prussia, and by subordinating the arrangements as to the Austrian 
Netherlands, which involved the French equivalent, to the reconquest of 
the lost province. While thus binding herself to carry on war with 
Great Britain beyond a date at which it might suit her own interests to 
do so, France had undertaken engagements as to both men and money 
binding her to an active co-operation in arms that, in actual gains, was 
to bring her nothing but a small accession of territory to be carved out of 
the Austrian Netherlands, on their exchange in the infant Don Philip’s 
favour for Parma and Piacenza. France might furthermore find her 
account in invading Hanover, a proceeding which, whatever its results, 
would leave Great Britain standing very much where she did, and in 
which France was still far from being assured of the countenance of her 
new ally. For the assertion of Cardinal Bernis, that the French nego- 
tiators at Compiégne secured the renunciation in perpetuum by Austria of 
the British alliance, imperfectly agrees with the other evidence on the 
subject, and remains, in fact, nothing but an assertion. Of course no 
importance need be atteched to such protestations as those which Count 
Colloredo addressed to Lord Granville (his title, by the way, is in this 
volume consistently misspelt Grenville, just as Lord Albemarle’s name is 
always printed as Albermarle), who according to Horace Walpole replied 
with much spirit, ‘We understand it only as a treaty of neutrality, and 
can but be glad of it; the people in general look on it otherwise ; and I 
fear a time will come when it may be right for us, and may be our inclina- 
tion, to assist your mistress again ; but the prepossession against her will 
be too strong—nobody then will dare to be a Lord Granville.’ 

Under any circumstances, however, no bargain could on the face of it 
have been more one-sided; and M. Waddington’s diplomatic instincts 
almost carry him away when he declares that ‘ the advantages secured 
by Austria in the treaty of Versailles and in the offensive alliance which 
would result from it were so evident that nobody has even thought of 
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blaming Maria Theresa and her minister, notwithstanding the scanty 
success which attended their enterprise.’ Undoubtedly, the assump- 
tion that Maria Theresa was on historic or any other grounds called 
upon to adhere permanently to the British alliance, whether before or 
after the conclusion of the treaty of Westminster, borders on the ridicu- 
lous; and the house of Austria and its counsellors must have been well 
aware that voices and interests had long made themselves heard 
in England—the Walpole interest, for instance—which had rated at a 
very low value the claims of this traditional association. Again, it would 
be even more absurd to hold the empress and her trusted adviser respon- 
sible for their indifference to the consequences of her action for the future 
of the Germanic empire—an indifference of which her Prussian adversary 
had set her a signal example when he concluded his alliance with 
France in 1741; the Habsburgs could not know to what account the 
Hohenzollerns would ultimately turn this particular Cadmean venture. 
But it seems to me impossible to keep apart the dexterity with which 
Kaunitz secured this particular means towards his end, and his rashness 
in enabling his mistress to pursue that end itself. His sagacity in recog- 
nising the feasibility of a revolution in Austria’s ‘ system’ of alliances; and 
the remarkable skill with which, after he had himself, during his Paris 
embassy, but slightly advanced his object, it was consummated within a 
relatively brief space of time by Starhemberg, may be readily acknow- 
ledged, without an approval being implied of the policy which it was their 
ultimate purpose to subserve. Apart from the fact, strongly insisted 
on by Max Lehmann, that the organisation of the Austrian army was 
still thoroughly antiquated and radically defective, and from the further 
fact (to be brought home in a most startling fashion before the war was 
over) that Russia was as uncertain an ally in the long run as she was 
sure to be an unready one at the outset, Kaunitz, in securing the ad- 
hesion of France to his projects, miscalculated the eaergy, under different 
guidance from that to which she had recently been accustomed, of what 
the duke of Cumberland would have called her ennemi naturel ; and I am 
inclined to think that, under the influence of diplomatic impressions which 
the personal ascendency of George II had long succeeded in conveying, 
he misunderstood the real character of the relations between Great Britain 
and the Hanoverian electorate. 

But although I cannot hold that M. Waddington has said the last word 
on the policy of Kaunitz, it will be more to the present purpose to indicate 
the general line of the argument by which he accounts for the success of 
the chancellor in bending France and her sovereign to the preliminary 
requirements of his great design. Perhaps it may be worth remarking that 
not more notice than is necessary is bestowed in his pages upon the tradi- 
tion which attributes a leading share in the transfer of her alliance by 
France from Prussia to Austria to the personal influence, animated by the 
personal wishes and resentments, of Madame de Pompadour. The instincts 
of the favourite, as forming part and parcel of the régime to which the 
moral decadence of the sovereign had condemned France, could not but be 
in favour of peace; and there can be little doubt that early in 1755 her 
influence contributed to the rejection of the scheme of retaliating upon 
Great Britain for her proceedings in American waters, and preventing 
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their further progress, by a brisk European war, in furtherance of which 
Frederick II (then admirably represented at Versailles by Knyphausen) 
was only too happy to point out the best means of annoying his uncle. 
‘It would only be,’ Knyphausen wrote, ‘at the very last extremity that 
she would consent to a land war, which would remove the king to a 
distance from her person, and would cause him to forego the habit of 
seeing and consulting her.’ But, this peril past, there seems no reason for 
assuming that she took a leading part in the Austro-French negotiations 
which ensued, although her preferences may very probably, like those of 
Lewis himself, have favoured the more dignified and catholic court. For 
she had naturally become a dévote as the years went on, and we know that 
Bernis was careful to touch upon the consequences which the Anglo- 
Prussian understanding might have for the interests of religion. But 
there is no evidence as to the decisive nature of the intervention of 
Madame de Pompadour at the critical stage of the negotiations (the end of 
April 1756); and M. Waddington points out that, notwithstanding her 
sensibility to the freespokenness of Frederick II, she had charged Nivernais 
with a special message of goodwill to the king when, all too late, he started 
on the mission which was to have so disappointing a termination. Starhem- 
berg, in begging Kaunitz that due notice should be taken of the services 
rendered by the favourite, must have referred to the later rather than 
the earlier stages of the negotiations, which she and Bernis then 
exerted themselves most effectively to carry to a point at which their pro- 
gress would satisfy the Austrian requirements ; unluckily, though intelli- 
gibly enough, it is precisely during this later period that the documentary 
evidence of the progress of the Franco-Austrian negotiations almost 
entirely fails us. 

The isolation to which Great Britain was in imminent danger of being 
exposed, in the event of a European war with France, was no secret to her 
government. The skill of Keene, a remarkably capable diplomatist, had 
secured the neutrality of Spain, notwithstanding the efforts of the due de 
Duras. In Russia, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, who, on the other 
hand, cannot be asserted, with all his cleverness, to have been a 
political agent of high ability, was not until September 1755 able to 
conclude a treaty—a very ambiguous piece of work when it had been 
concluded. But it was in the revision of the relations between Great 
Britain and Austria that a rift in the old system of alliances first 
became perceptible. No two powers had respectively been more accus- 
tomed to appeal to the remembrance of what each had done for the other ; 
yet there could no longer be any doubt that with their interests the methods 
of maintaining them must come more and more to diverge. At Vienna, 
where we were intelligently but not not over-effectively represented, 
Kaunitz might choose to declare that the best way of defending Hanover 
was to attack the king of Prussia, i.e. to assist in the recovery of Silesia. 
But in England public feeling was divided between a desire to hold our 
own at any cost at sea and in America and an unwillingness to become, 
as Temple not long afterwards phrased it, an ‘ insurance office ’ for Hanover 
by means of a series of subsidy treaties. Old Horace Walpole’s dis- 
trust of the house of Austria had doubtless been long since discounted. 
But among leading English politicians—and even in the cabinet—a 
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difference of opinion was beginning to manifest itself as to our system of 
alliances, and a serious risk might be run if that uncertainty were to 
continue. King George II and his Hanoverian ministers, among whom 
Miinchhausen was, in foreign as well as in domestic electoral affairs, 
a statesman of real mark, would have had Great Britain take part in 
the project, hatched by Fleming (one of those active builders of schemes 
with whom Saxony has in the nineteenth as well as in the eighteenth 
century supplied Europe) and approved by Holderness, for a close alliance 
between herself, Austria, and Saxony-Poland ; but the king’s control over 
British foreign policy was already on the decline, and the project had to 
be shelved as out of date. The serious peril of isolation to which Great 
Britain was accordingly exposed, in view of the imminent outbreak of war 
with France in Europe, induced the government of George II, with the 
king’s concurrence and co-operation, to make overtures to Frederick 
II for a Prussian neutrality in the event of an attack upon Hanover—and 
Frederick II was not the prince to let such a chance escape him. 

The extreme rapidity with which the treaty of Westminster (as it is 
rather perversely called) of January 1756 was concluded is in itself an 
indication of the limits of its immediate significance. Although it was to 
prove a very important step towards the overthrow of the existing system 
of European alliances, no such meaning was attached to it either in 
England, where hopes were actually entertained that it might come to form 
the basis of an alliance with Austria and Russia as well as with Prussia, 
such as would in her turn completely isolate France, or by Frederick, 
whose object in quickly falling in with the proposal had been to seize the 
chance of a Silesian guarantee, besides, if possible, finding in it more or 
less of a safeguard against the ill-will of the tzarina. But—and here we 
come to the critical stage of the argument—how was the news of this 
agreement received by France, and what was its effect upon the course of 
the negotiations between the actual directors of her policy and the court 
of Vienna ? 

For, it must be remembered—and an attention to dates is very necessary 
in even the most cursory review of these complicated transactions—the 
negotiations in question had been in active progress since September 1755, 
when Bernis and Starhemberg first met in Madame de Pompadour’s 
chateau at Sévres, she, however, taking no part in the conference, and 
it was not till December thatthe duc de Nivernais at last set forth on the 
mission—from which he had hoped so much but which he had delayed so 
long—to the Prussian court. Nivernais persisted, even after the un- 
palatable agreement had been made known to him in the form of a 
project, in pressing upon Frederick his proposal for a renewal of the 
defensive treaty between France and Prussia, which had been concluded in 
1741 and was on the point of expiring. It cannot be thought extraordinary 
that this accomplished statesman, whose mind was solely bent upon the 
terms of the arrangement, from the first regarded by him as the end and aim 
of his mission, should have viewed the ‘ treaty of Westminster ’ in the light 
of a mancuvre on Frederick’s part towards securing the best terms 
possible from his undoubted ally; but it would be incomprehensible 
that he should have been left without a hint of the Austrian negotiations, 
were it not that the French foreign office in the person of its chief (Rouillé) 
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was in point of fact little better informed than he as to their nature and 
progress. I am inclined to conclude that Frederick entertained no serious 
suspicion of their purport, although some rumours had reached his ears. 
Thus a great share of the blame fastened by M. Waddington upon Frederick 
as having ‘ mistaken the degree of susceptibility ’ in Louis XV, or, in other 
words, insulted his sense of dignity, by keeping him in the dark as to the 
conclusion of a treaty with the mortal foe of France, falls upon Lewis 
himself, if the transaction is to be judged in connexion with its conse- 
quences. For Nivernais had preventive as well as corrective opportunities 
during his familiar intercourse with Frederick at Potsdam ; and without 
a knowledge of the Austrian negotiations, so far as their drift was con- 
cerned, he could not even feel satisfied as to the answer to the question he 
had asked at the outset of his own, s’il convient de s’en tenir vis-a-vis 
du roi de Prusse ad des assurances d’amitié. True, he received his 
letters of recall at an early date, but he was expressly authorised to use 
them ‘either sooner or later,’ as the condition of his health might seem 
to render advisable. , 
When the news of the treaty of Westminster actually arrived at 
Versailles a council was held, in which, according to Knyphausen’s 
information, all the members present, with the solitary exception of Belle- 
Isle, rejected Nivernais’s proposal of a renewal of the treaty with Prussia, 
while a considerable minority was in favour of the recall of the am- 
bassador from Berlin. The ‘susceptibility’ of Rouillé and Sechelles, 
which thus brought them into line with the secret negotiations, may 
have been very acceptable to Starhemberg; but, inasmuch as three 
months, or thereabouts, were to intervene before the signature of the treaty 
of Versailles, it is obvious that the French government had time enough at 
its disposal for seeking to bring about a result approaching to that which, 
as Bernis afterwards declared, would have saved the situation, viz. a 
renunciation—or perhaps a modification—of the treaty of Westminster 
by Frederick II. In other words, I remain in doubt whether the announce- 
ment of this treaty in France was the determining motive of the action of 
the cabal in whose hands lay the destinies of her policy. But this issue is 
a narrow one, and M. Waddington’s exposition of the transactions which 
ensued is so clear and candid that his readers may be left to form their 
opinion on it for themselves. A. W. Warp. 


The Autobiography of Arthur Young, with Selections from his 
Correspondence. Edited by M. Bernam Epwarps. (London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1898.) 


‘ By an irony of fate Arthur Young, who had found farm after farm in 
his own hands a disaster, was now [in 1781] by general acceptance the 
first European authority on agriculture.’ So writes Miss Betham 
Edwards (p. 102). Arthur Young was not a good farmer any more than 
Rousseau was a good educator ; but they were the cause of better farming 
and education in other men. Young was a voluminous writer, from the 
time of the political pamphlets compiled by him at the age of eighteen, in 
1758, for a bookseller, to the time of the ‘ Oweniana,’ ‘ Baxteriana’ (1815), 
and ‘ Elements of Agriculture,’ written in blindness, just before his death 
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in 1820. His tours of observation in 1767-70 were the beginning of his 
most characteristic work. Some of the freshest letters in the volume are 
from Harte, author of ‘ Essays on Husbandry,’ who saw in him a potent 
ally. The reader in this case and others has need to lament the absence of 
Young’s half of the correspondence ; we are often furnished with the 
questions without the answers. 

It was impossible for an autobiography of a man like Arthur Young, 
however curtailed, to be without interest. He travelled widely, saw many 
famous men, heard much, and filled his notebooks well. In Ireland, for 
example, he gives the picture of a landlord of the old school equal to 
anything in ‘ Castle Rackrent’ (p.71). He was lucky enough, in the county 
of Cork, to light upon a letter of Dean Swift in scathing dispraise of 
Treland and all that was hers, though he was not allowed to make a copy 
of it (pp. 72, 73).! He had consulted Dr. Johnson, though he did not follow 
his advice against Young’s publishing a magazine on his own account in 
1762 (p. 26). He corresponded with Barry the painter (p. 115), Dr. Burney 
(p. 144, &c.), Priestley (p. 151, &c.), Washington (p. 189), Bentham (pp. 
247, 808, 841), and Burke (p. 282, &c.) He had a project for assisting the 
poor by the reclamation of waste lands (p. 305), and clung to it, though it 
found no favourers. He supported (in 1781) a scheme for building a man- 
of-war by private subscription, beginning thereby a friendship with the 
eccentric bishop and earl, Hervey of Bristol, whose letters are full of 
character, not to say oddity (pp. 104, 128, 131). His interview with Burke at 
the latter’s farm in 1796 is certainly one of the most striking parts of 
the book. He found Burke not only feeble in body and broken in spirit, 
but (Young thought) affected in intellect : ‘I almost thought that I was 
come to see the greatest genius of the age in ruin’ (p. 257). ‘I was glad 
to find his farm in good order, and doubly so to hear him remark that it 
was his only amusement, except the attention which he paid to a school 
in the vicinity for sixty children of noble emigrants.’ Burke’s conversa- 
tion was ‘a mixture of agricultural observations, French madness, price 
of provisions, the death of his son, the absurdity of regulating labour, the 
mischief of our poor laws, of the difficulty of cottagers keeping cows.’ 
Argument distressed him. French politics roused him to violence. Of 
Mounier and Lally Tollendal he said, ‘I wish they were both hanged’ 
(p. 259). Mrs. Crewe’s presence roused him from his languor only to evoke 
an extremely bad pun on the name Thelwell (ibid.) It is a sad picture. 

What there is in this volume relating to the famous ‘Travels in 
France’ adds a little to our knowledge of that tour, if only a little. A 
facsimile is given of a letter of Arthur Young’s, from Besangon, 27 July 
1789, the substance of which is in the published ‘Travels.’ In point of 
style he is at his best in the ‘ Travels,’ partly because his spirits had not 
fallen so low as afterwards, and partly because the scenes he witnessed 
would have inspired the dullest. Except in fame he was not a successful 
man. He foundit hard to get money, and still harder to keep it (see, e.g. 


! Dr. Birkbeck Hill kindly tells me that this letter was written to Dr. Brandreth, 
dean of Armagh, 30 June 1732, and is published in Scott’s edition of Swift’s works 
(republished 1884), xix. 289. The passage about the Shannon is exaggerated by Young. 
Swift wrote, ‘The Shannon is rather a lake than a river, and has not the sixth part 
of the stream that runs under London Bridge.’ 
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pp. 481-2). He was never able to work harmoniously with other men for 
any length of time. We hear much of his troubles, for example, when 
he was secretary to the old board of agriculture (p. 242, &c.) His 
domestic happiness was clouded by disagreements with his wife (see p. 
429, &c.) and extinguished by the death of his favourite daughter, Martha 
(‘Bobbin’), in 1797. The effect was a profound melancholy, from which 
he sought relief in religion. A large part of the second half of the book 
is devoted to his religious thoughts and feelings. He had, some years 
before, thrown off his democratic sympathies, and now he became an 
alarmist and pessimist. In 1807 his sight began to fail, and next year 
it left him entirely, till his death in 1820, at the age of seventy-eight. 
The British Museum still holds unpublished manuscripts from his pen. 
After the death of his last descendant his estate at Bradfield, Suffolk, 
was sold, with his library, about two years ago. JAMES Bonar. 


Mémoires del’ Abbé Baston, Chanoine de Rouen. Publiés pour la Société 
d’Histoire Contemporaine par M. l'abbé Junren Lorn et M. Cu. 
Vercer. Tome I: 1741-1762. (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 
1897.) 


THE abbé Baston is not remarkable for his opinions, his insight, 
or his ability ; but it is because he is nothing more than a favourable 
specimen of the better educated Gallican clergyman, raised to a re- 
spectable position in the church not by birth or intrigue but by merit, 
that his memoirs are interesting and instructive. We have few printed 
records of the experiences and impressions of men of this class at the 
time of the revolution. 

Guillaume-André-René Baston was born at Rouen in 1741. Shrewd, 
industrious, and provident, yet rarely forgetting honesty in absorbing 
care for their own interests, hardy and vigorous, the peasant farmers and 
sailors of Normandy are among the best elements of the Fresh nation. 
Baston’s father was the descendant of many generations of respectable 
seamen, his mother the daughter of a small cultivator. Both his parents 
were left orphans at an early age, with no inheritance except, so their 
son assures us, remarkable personal beauty. The mother waited on an 
old lady of quality, who treated her as a daughter, and on whom she 
attended, even after her marriage, with the affection and devotion of a 
child. Nor was it the poverty of Mlle. de Calvimont which led to 
the intimacy between mistress and maid: in these memoirs as elsewhere 
we are repeatedly struck by instances of the friendly intercourse which 
existed between the nobility and the lower classes. The gulf which 
divided them was so impassable it might safely be ignored. People of 
birth felt that it was the upper middle class, the financiers and ennobled 
tradespeople, who needed to be taught their place, while these in turn 
checked the familiarity of their inferiors by the haughtiness of their 
demeanour. Baston notices that the prosperous merchants of Rouen, 
who had bought the privilege of nobility, and cheapened cotton or sago 
while toying with their swords, scorned to return the salute of a work- 
man, which a man of quality would scrupulously acknowledge by raising 
his hat. Hence much of the envious hatred of the rotwrier for the 
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aristocrat by birth, while he himself was more odious than the well-born 
noble to the populace. 

The most interesting part of this book is the writer’s account of his 
education for the priesthood. It began by the kindness of a charitable 
canon, afterwards the lifelong friend and companion of Baston, in the 
Jesuit college at Rouen, and was completed at Saint-Sulpice. The teach- 
ing of the fathers at Rouen appears to have been little worthy of their 
high reputation as instructors of youth. The rector of the college had been 
chosen for his birth and connexions rather than for his attainments. The 
most successful pupils acquired at best a certain facility in artificial, 
stilted, and hyperbolical composition, and a knowledge of philosophy 
confined to a few commonplaces of the schools and superficial refuta- 
tions of Jansenism. On the other hand, Baston describes Saint- 
Sulpice with affectionate minuteness. ‘ During twelve years,’ he says, ‘I 
studied the way in which Messieurs de Saint-Sulpice managed their 
seminaries. I have reflected on it since, and I do not believe that it 
would be possible to find, or even to imagine, anything more sound, 
excellent, and perfect, anything better calculated to secure the desired 
object.’ Such enthusiasm must evidently be discounted. It was the 
happiest period of the writer’s life. He was an ideal seminarist, feeling 
no regrets for pleasures and indulgences he had never known. When 
the time came to take the irrevocable vows of the priesthood, there was 
but one secular delight he felt it hard to renounce—the theatre, and 
this taste was not wholly ungratified at Saint-Sulpice. In holiday time 
the scholars acted the plays not only of Racine and Moliére, but even of 
the infidel Voltaire, suitably adapted. ‘Love was suppressed—the 
female paris were cutout. A friend took the place of a mistress. Nadire 
his brother and not Zaire his sister was the object of Nérestan’s care : 
and Orosmane doted not on a girl but on a young favourite.’ We may 
well believe that comedy best lent itself to such treatment. The per- 
formances took place during the long summer vacation in the pleasant 
country retreat provided for the teachers and pupils of the lesser seminary 
of Saint-Sulpice. Baston’s account of the life of the Sulpicians at 
Vaugirard leaves a pleasant impression. The games, the excursions, the 
jokes, if somewhat childish, were at all events innocent and wholesome. 
Yet there was another side to the picture. The constant supervision, 
which sought to prevent any particular and exclusive friendships, but 
which by forbidding all open manifestations of preference only made the 
attachment of friends more sentimental and passionate, the attempts 
artificially to direct the personal influence of the young men on each 
other (e.g. p. 60), would no doubt have been more prominent features in 
his description of the seminary had the abbé Baston been of less gentle 
mould, less influenced by grateful memories; memories which throw 
their halo even round a glimpse of the ‘ Conqueror’ Louis XV, and 
through which the cardinal de Bernis, although expelled from Saint- 
Sulpice, looms a great man (p. 47). 

In comparison with the hackneyed theses—among these the invalidity 
of Anglican orders was a favourite—the sham disputations and justly 
neglected lectures of the Sorbonne (ch. iii.), the educational course of 
Saint-Sulpice was stimulating and modern. The lectures were catechetical ; 
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discussion was encouraged by the teachers and vehement. Although the 
theological teaching was still for the most part that of the schoolmen and 
the casuists, Nicole, Arnauld, and Bossuet were also read. An acquaint- 
ance, no doubt limited and carefully watched, was permitted with the 
enemy. Buffon, Rousseau, and even Diderot, were read in lecture, and 
antidotes to their poison administered. Mathematics were fairly taught 
and some physics. 

Baston passed through his quinguennium with distinction, but did 
not proceed to the degree of doctor of divinity. The fees were heavy, 
and the advantage of the distinction small except to friars, whom it 
relieved from the most irksome obligations of their order. Directly he 
had taken the degree of B.D. he was sent to deliver a course of lectures 
at Angers, and on his return was appointed lecturer at Saint-Sulpice. 
Unmoved by the certain prospect of benefices and sinecures, he refused 
to become the secretary of the cardinal bishop of Beauvais or the tutor 
of a nephew of the archbishop of Rouen ; he also declined the proposal 
of Messieurs de Saint-Sulpice that he should join their body. He wished to 
be his own master—to live a life of independence and study. Such a 
life was made possible to him by the archbishop of Rouen, who appointed 
him (1770) professor of theology in the college of Rouen and (1778) 
canon of his cathedral. 

Although too honest to deny that there were abuses both in church 
and state, Baston was from the first averse by character and training to 
the revolutionary movement. The need and justification of change may 
have been less apparent at Rouenthanelsewhere. The chapter were decent 
and charitable, the nobility, although tainted by philosophy, generous and 
high-principled, the middle classes prosperous and not uncultivated, the 
artisans and workpeople orderly and well disposed : when at a later time 
riot, anarchy, and murder held sway in Paris, moderation and humanity 
prevailed at Rouen (pp. 220, 270, 869, 402, 412). Modern writers, tracing 
the stream of revolutionary feeling to its various and distant sources, and 
impressed by the apparently irresistible violence with which it swept away 
or submerged the whole fabric of society and government, have perhaps 
been too disposed to assume that the whole course of events was deter- 
mined by general causes. To many contemporaries, on the other hand, 
and especially to those who were least in sympathy with the revolution, 
everything appeared the result of accident, of unfortunate accident, of 
individual perversity and folly, of popular delusions artificially fostered by 
designing men. There was some justification for this view, but it con- 
victs those by whom it was held of prejudiced blindness and political 
incapacity. Our opinion of the abbé Baston’s penetration, therefore, is 
not raised when we find that he attributes the universal joy with which 
the meeting of the states-general was hailed to the art of M. Necker 
(p. 805 et seq.). It was, he says, that Swiss presbyterian who skilfully 
inflamed the jealousy with which the parochial clergy regarded the 
chapters and monastic orders. They were led to believe that the Estates 
would give them the tithes of their parishes. He admits that the con- 
trast between the wealth of the prelates and pluralists and the poverty of 
the parish priests was a scandal, yet has little sympathy with the vicars 
and curates. In Normandy they were too often Jansenists; and our 
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author, who dislikes protestantism and dreads ‘ philosophy,’ abhors Jan- 
senism most of all. It was widely diffused among the citizens of Rouen, 
and for this reason the civil constitution of the clergy was not unpopular 
among them (p. 825). Devout women even attempted to convert our 
author, who was one of the most uncompromising opponents of the 
‘ Camuse,’ as he delights to call the civil constitution in scorn of its chief 
contriver—the Jansenist Camus. In two years (1791-2) he published 
as many as twenty-four pamphlets denouncing the ecclesiastical policy 
of the assembly. Yet it does not appear that either he, or the thousands 
of nonjuring priests who had found a refuge at Rouen, would have been 
molested, had it not been for the pressure put from Paris upon the local 
authorities. After the fall of the throne and the massacres of September, 
so bold a champion of the church could no longer be safe in France, and 
this volume concludes with an account of the abbé’s journey with a boat- 
load of deported priests from Rouen to Dieppe, where he was kindly 
received and whence he had little difficulty in taking ship for England. 

Baston returned to France, after ten years of exile, in 1803. We shall 
welcome the subsequent volume, which is to relate his experiences in exile 
and under the empire. It is impossible not to be attracted by his- 
kindliness and honesty, by his innocent self-complacency, and by the 
charity which recognises merit in republican freethinkers and even in 
Jansenists. The editor by well-judged omissions has made it less likely 
that the reader will be wearied by diffuseness and commonplace. 

P. F. Wituert. 


The Battle of Harlem Heights, September 16, 1776. By Henry P. 
JouNsToN. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1897.) 


Ir is to be hoped that Professor Johnston’s work may be regarded as the 
first of a series, which will do on a reduced scale for the campaigns of the 
war of independence what has been already done for those of the civil 
war. The interest of this work is twofold—strategical, in so far as it 
deals with the campaign of 1776; topographical, as it fixes the much- 
disputed point of the site of the battle. The campaign of 1776 round 
New York, says the writer, presents more nuts for the historian to crack 
than any other of the war of the revolution. The first question which calls 
for an answer is, why was there any campaign at all in this vicinity 2? Pro- 
fessor Johnston holds that at the time there was but one opinion in the 
matter. The Americans never thought for a moment of abandoning without 
a vigorous effort the principal commercial port in the colonies, especially 
as the issue had yet clearly to be presented, and the negative attitude of the 
purely defensive to be exchanged for one of active resistance by offensive 
measures. At sucha juncture to abandon New York without a blow, and 
to present to the English a post which would be an excellent base of 
operations, would have been fatal to the cause of independence. The 
same view is held by Colonel Cooper King in his Life of George 
Washington. In the last days of June the English fleet from Halifax 
anchored off Staten Island, where the troops under General Howe were 
disembarked. In August arrived Clinton and Cornwallis from the south, 
and with reinforcements from England, including Hessian mercenaries, 
the whole ‘force under Howe’s command amounted to 80,000 men: To 
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meet these Washington had a force nominally 20,000 strong, but its 
actual strength was not more than 17,000. On August 22 Howe moved 
15,000 troops to Long Island, where were stationed 7,000 of the American 
force behind entrenchments under General Greene. And now arises the 
second question, ought the battle of Long Island to have been fought at 
all? Washington ran a great risk by leaving so large a force exposed to 
attack with the chance of its retreat being cut off by the naval force of 
the enemy. Professor Johnston inclines to the view that he ought to 
have withdrawn on the 26th. The sole object of holding Long Island 
was to gain time for throwing up defences on the mainland. Holding on 
to the island after the 26th was to court a disaster without any compen- 
sating advantages. A further question now comes in as to the strength 
of the Long Island defences. Was Washington’s confidence in them 
justified ? Howe in his earlier despatches thought that ‘ had he allowed 
his soldiers to go on, they would have carried the redoubt.’ Later he 
changed his mind and held that the attempt would have been desperate. 
On the whole, though Colonel Cooper King holds the contrary opinion, 
the arguments seem to be in favour of the strength of the American lines. 
Howe, with the supineness which characterised all his campaigns, made 
no attempt to follow up his success, and three days after the battle the 
Americans had safely recrossed the river. New York was virtually lost with 
the battle of Long Island, but Washington resolved to stick to it to the 
last. Throughout this campaign he displayed an exaggerated pertinacity 
in clinging to his position, which exposed him to great risks, and eventu- 
ally led to a grave disaster. It was not till September 12 that it was 
resolved at a council of war to abandon the city as soon as the stores and 
munitions could be removed. On the 15th Howe moved and succeeded 
in landing a force at Kip’s Bay. Admiral Bartholomew James, who was a 
midshipman on board the Orpheus, bears witness to the tremendous fire 
kept up by five ships for fifty-nine minutes, under cover of which Clinton’s 
division crossed the river. The American troops at that point fled in panic, 
and retreated with such precipitancy that General Putnam and a brigade 
on duty down in the city were within a hair’s-breadth of being captured. 
Washington still stuck to his plan of harassing theenemy. Dismayed as 
he was by the misconduct of his troops on the 15th, the very next day he 
sent Knowlton, one of the heroes of Bunker Hill, to feel the enemy’s out- 
posts. This movement led to the battle of Harlem Heights. 

Three different views are held as to this site. The earliest writers placed 
the site of the battle too far south and east, not on the heights, but on 
the plains of Harlem ; and in consequence it was long called the battle 
of Harlem Plains. Mr. Benedict differed from all previous versions by 
locating the scene of the principal fighting a mile north of the Hollow 
Way instead of south. This view is refuted by Professor Johnston, who 
points out the extraordinary consequences it involves: ‘ A mere detach- 
ment of the English army pushed through Washington’s lines, made the 
circuit of his strong position, and returned carrying all their guns and 
wounded with them, and losing but fourteen men killed.’ Mr. Benedict 
was misled by trying to magnify this engagement into one of the leading 
battles of the revolution. He speaks of it as a ‘bloody battle,’ and 
estimates the American force engaged at nearly 5,000, an estimate almost 
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treble the truth, The engagement was simply a skirmish beginning with 
the outposts, in which Knowlton’s Rangers, some 300 in number, were 
forced to retreat. Then Washington attempted to entrap the pursuers in 
the Hollow Way. The light troops of the English first fell back some 
200 yards to a fence, and then were driven back some 400 yards more to 
a buckwheat field on the top of a high hill. Here they were reinforced— 
the Americans had already put in a brigade 900 men strong—and a 
brisk action continued for about two hours. About 1,800 troops in all 
were engaged on the American side. The English forces engaged were 
numerically inferior, but among the choicest of Howe’s troops. Eventu- 
ally the English were driven from the buckwheat field through an 
orchard, across a hollow, up another hill. Here the pursuit ended; for 
Cornwallis was coming up with a powerful reserve, and the ships lying in 
the North River were bringing their guns to bear. The British lost fourteen 
killed, and the Americans about thirty, including two of their best officers, 
Knowlton and Leitch. It was a smart skirmish of infantry. Of artillery 
the English had two three-pounders engaged, and the Americans appa- 
rently the same. The scene of the main engagement was south of the 
Hollow Way, on the west of Morningside Heights and near the river 
Hudson. Its importance lay in the moral effect produced upon the 
American soldier by the striking contrast offered to the disgraceful panic 
of the day before. Washington spoke of it as having cheered his men 
‘prodigiously.’ Adjutant-General Reed says of it, ‘When I speak of its 
importance, I do not mean that I think the enemy have suffered a loss 
which will affect their operations, but it has given spirits to our men.’ 
The American general, Clinton, says: ‘I consider our success in this 
small affair, at this time, almost equal to a victory. It has animated our 
troops, given them new spirits, and erased every bad impression.’ ‘ Though 
in itself it was a small affair,’ writes Captain Shaw of the American artil- 
lery, ‘the consequences were great, as the check they [the English] 
received will probably be a means of keeping off the attack till the 
spring.’ The engagement did keep Howe quiet for nearly four weeks. 
It was not till October 12 that he commenced a flanking movement, 
which his command of the sea had enabled him to do at any moment. 
Washington, with whom General Greene must share the responsibility, 
attempted to retain Fort Washington after evacuating the island of New 
York, with the result that the garrison of 2,500 men had to capitulate on 
November 16. In this instance only did Washington’s obstinacy in holding 
fast to the soil meet with the punishment which it deserved and but for 
Howe’s supineness would have experienced earlier. The successes gained 
by the Americans at Trenton and Princeton at the end of the year may be 
regarded as the logical consequence of the battle of Harlem Heights; and 
the advance upon Philadelphia, the political capital of the States, did 
not take place till the following year, and then by a different and more 
arduous line of march. 

Professor Johnston has done his work excellently. He has brought 
together all the authorities, English, American, and Hessian; he has 
demonstrated the true localities of the battlefield, and has enlarged and 
made more real the picture of an engagement which—to quote Captain 
Mahan’s description of an almost contemporary event, the naval 
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campaign on Lake Champlain—was ‘a strife of pygmies for the prize of 
a continent.’ One point calls for comment. The cause for the failure of 
the flanking movement directed against the light infantry is not made 
very clear. Washington reports, ‘They made their attack too soon.’ 
Reed says, ‘ Some officer took them out of the road I intended.’ But the 
true explanation seems to be supplied by a letter of Captain Wallace of 
Virginia, which Professor Johnston quotes in another reference : ‘ Major 
Leitch was ordered to surround them, and in attempting it he and his 
party fell in with about 1,500 of the enemy.’ The number of the English 
force is exaggerated, but the flanking movement failed because it 
encountered the reinforcements of the enemy. Perhaps Professor 
Johnston had this passage in view when he says the mistake may have 
been due in part to the enemy’s movements. It may be remarked that 
the notes referring to the maps on pages 46 and 50 have been transposed. 
It is a pity that so good a work is left without an index. 
W. B. Woop. 


Napoleone I e l’Inghilterra. Saggio sulle origini del blocco continentale 
e sulle sue conseguenze economiche. Da ALBERTO LumBRoso. (Roma: 
Modes & Mendel. 1897.) 


Srupents of the Napoleonic period will be grateful for Signor Lumbroso’s 
learned monograph on the continental blockade. It is a mine of biblio- 
graphical references, into which many a labourer will be delighted to dig. 
At the same time we cannot help feeling that his wealth of bibliographical 
knowledge has been a stumbling-block to the author. When we ask 
for a judgment we are given a quotation. We know what Mr. J. H. 
Rose thinks, for a whole chapter is consecrated to the exposition of the 
views expressed by that author in the pages of this Review; we know 
what Gustav K. Rocke thinks, for we have a chapter entitled‘ L’ industria 
francese durante il blocco giudicata da un economista tedesco,’ but it is 
somewhat difficult to find out what Signor Lumbroso thinks. This, of 
course, does not much matter when the author is tracing the develop- 
ment of economic ideas in Great Britain and France. That is a question 
of the collection of facts, and here Signor Lumbroso, with his great know- 
ledge of rare tracts and printed books, is at his best ; but when we come to 
consider the policy of the orders in council and of the Berlin decrees, or the 
soundness of Napoleonic finance, then we confess that we should have liked 
our author to take the reins into his own hands and to drive us 
along with some show of confidence. Again, when the author does 
arrive at a conclusion, we are not clear that it results from his premises. 
‘The accurate examination of the economic consequences of the con- 
tinental blockade proves that the benefits derived therefrom are many.’ 
So concludes Signor Lumbroso. But all that he has shown is (1) that 
there was an immense contraband trade, (2) that the Napoleonic decree of 
2 July 1810 suspended the rigorous application of the system by the 
creation of licenses, (3) that French payments abroad diminished consider- 
ably during the years of the blockade, (4) that the use of chicory came in 
during this period, (5) that the minister of the interior stated in 1813 
that the value of the products derived from recent agricultural and indus- 
trial enterprises amounted to sixty-five million francs, (6) that rewards were 
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freely offered for inventions, (7) that immense sums were spent in public 
works, (8) that branches of the bank of France were established at Rouen 
and at Lyons, (9) that chancellor Pasquier reported in 1814 that the 
manufacturing class at St. Quentin thought that it owed its prosperity to 
the blockade, (10) that there was a very large increase in French importa- 
tions of raw material for the years 1820-1823 over the figures for the 
years 1787-89. Obviously these arguments go very little way to esta- 
blishing the author's conclusion, while some of them make directly against 
it. Noone disputes that France made economic progress under the rule 
of one of the finest and most intelligent administrators the world has ever 
seen; no one would deny that after the ten years of revolutionary ruin 
the Napoleonic régime spelt material regeneration. The question is, How 
far was this assisted by the policy of the Berlin decrees? This question 
cannot be answered by pointing out that material progress was coincident 
in point of time with the decrees. That would be to neglect the plurality 
of causes. Yet Signor Lumbroso is satisfied with this answer. Nor do 
we think that Signor Lumbroso has a consistent view of Napoleon's 
finance. He has, of course, read all the books about it, and gives us after 
Boileau and Nicolas a very useful summary of the budgets of the consu- 
late and the empire; but the giwdizio generale sulla gestione di Napoleone 
is weak and disappointing. We are given sentences from Boileau and 
Poinsard and Masson, but there is no independent financial criticism. It 
may be exacting for us to demand of Signor Lumbroso, who is primarily 
a bibliographer, and a most distinguished bibliographer, that he should 
also be an economic and a financial critic. But while we could not afford 
to spare one of his references, we should have been glad had our author 
reasoned more and quoted less, a proceeding which would have added still 
more value to his monograph by depriving it of its superfluous bulk. 
There are a few curious words in this volume. Where is Flahifac ? 
(p. 52). Wesuspect Halifax. Cravales (p. 56) should be Carville. ‘Lord 
Sheffieldy ’ is more recognisable. 

In a supplementary volume Signor Lumbroso prints several docu- 
ments, two of which, the first draft of the Berlin decree, and the report 
of a conversation of Napoleon with M. Ternaux, vice-president of the 
council of manufactures, are of great interest. Here is an extract from 
the latter document : 


Louis XIV, Louis XV auraient da faire la paix depuis longtemps ; je devrais la 
faire aussi, si je ne gouvernais que l’ancienne France; mais je n’ai pas succédé 
aux anciens Rois de France, j’ai succédé 4 Charlemagne. C’est une suite de 
l’Empire Francais. Louis XIV n’avait que Brest. J’ai les cétes de l'Europe. 
Dans 4 ans j’aurai une marine ; maitre des cétes jusqu’a Dantzick, j’y trouverai 
des matelots. Raguse m’a fourni 400 matelots excellents ; je puis construire 
25 vaisseaux par an. Lorsque mes escadres auront été 3 ou 4 ans sur la mer, 
nous pourrons nous mesurer avec les Anglais. Je sais que je puis perdre 3 ou 4 
escadres. Je les perdrai, mais nous sommes courageux, nous serons toujours 
bottés, nous réussirons. Avant 10 ans j’aurai soumis]’Angleterre. Je ne désire 
qu'une force maritime. 


The whole discourse is in this strain of tense uneasy assurance.- We 
must add that Signor Lumbroso appends an elaborate bibliography of the 
subject, which all students will do well to consult. H. A. L. Fisner. 
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Social England. Edited by H. D. Tram, D.C.L. Vol. VI. (1815-1885.} 
(London: Cassell. 1897.) 


Ir is of little use, at the conclusion of so large ‘a work, to criticise its 
general method and arrangement. That it would resemble an encyclo- 
pedia rather than a history was obvious from the first; that a compo- 
sition by forty or fifty different hands must be unequal, and cannot 
always be harmonious, is equally certain ; that there will be more or less 
overlapping and repetition, with disproportion here and. there, is almost 
inevitable. The leading ideas, the trunk lines of national evolution 
cannot be kept in view, as by a single author; and though the book is 
not without flashes of occasional brilliance, as, for instance, in the editor’s 
own articles, no one would expect to find much literary enjoyment in its 
perusal. On the other hand it would have been impossible, on any other 
plan, to pack so much expert knowledge, such thorough acquaintance 
with different departments of national life, into one book. The title-page 


sets forth that ‘religion, laws, learning, arts, industry, commerce, science, 


literature, and manners’ form the material to be handled; if one or even 
two or three men had essayed to master this comprehensive list of 
subjects, it would have occupied their lifetime. Making allowances, then, 
for the inevitable defects of such a method of composition, it may fairly 
be said that on the whole the work has been very well done. 

The political sections at the commencement of each chapter are 
perhaps the least satisfactory portion of the book, but it would have 
been difficult, in the space allowed, to make them either interesting or 
instructive. Though these sections appear to be generally correct and 
judicious, so far as they go, exceptions may be taken here and there. It 
is true, no doubt, that ‘ Canning’s [foreign] policy was less of a departure 
from Castlereagh’s than is generally supposed,’ but this will be a dark 
saying to the reader who is told nothing whatever of the policy 
of Castlereagh. Twenty millions may have been ‘a comfortable 
compensation ’ to the slave-owners in 1833, but if the inference is that 
it was an adequate compensation it is a long way from the truth. 
Of the rise and objects of Chartism we have a fair sketch, but 
not a word is said to account for its collapse. The battle of Navarino 
was not due to the Turks trying to get out of the bay, but to the allies 
pushing their way in. It is an excessive compliment to that reckless 
commander Lord Gough to call Chillianwallah a ‘hard-won victory.’ 
One of the defects of this sort of political survey is that it is sure to 
produce repetition. For instance, we have a couple of pages on the 
Crimean war in Mr. Sanders’s ‘ Political History,’ and seven more in 
Major Gretton’s section on ‘The Army;’ again, Mr. Sanders gives us a 
page on the Indian Mutiny, and Major Gretton another. A fusion would 
have been well in both cases. In fact, the volume as a whole would 
probably have gained had a mere chronological summary or list of dates 
been substituted for the political history throughout, and had the space 
so saved been distributed among the other departments which are more 
germane to the purpose of the book. 

Again, it seems hardly worth while to have introduced the very thin 
sketches of Scottish and Irish history which are tacked on, in somewhat 
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ignominious fashion, to the tail of each chapter in this volume. The 
whole space allotted to Scotland and Ireland, as distinct entities—to use 
the latest phrase under which British particularism conceals itself— 
amounts to 28 pages in a volume of nearly 700 pages. It would be hard 
to say which would inflict the deeper wound on Scottish sensibilities, 
to be included at all in a volume entitled ‘Social England,’ or, being 
included, to be cut off with four per cent. of the whole space. Similarly 
one section of seven pages is all that is allotted to the ‘ Colonies.’ 

But if we look to what is said rather than to what is not said there is 
reason to be grateful for so much valuable information, not brought 
together elsewhere, as is compressed within the covers of this volume. 
The editor, as a critic of nineteenth-century literature, is luminous, 
interesting, and sometimes brilliant. His appreciation is catholic; he 
does justice to Macaulay and to Carlyle, to Thackeray and Dickens, to 
Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti: he writes throughout on the principle of 
Matthew Arnold, that the critic employs his time better in discovering 
the excellences than in condemning the weaknesses of his author. He 
justly points out the importance of periodicals, especially in the earlier 
half of the century, as enabling Hazlitt, De Quincey, and many others 
to publish what might otherwise never have seen the light. In tracing 
the contemporary novel of adventure back to Sir Walter Scott he 
indicates a well-known pedigree, but the remark that the novel of 
analysis is an equally direct descendant from Miss Austen seems not only 
true but new. He regards the present eclipse of George Eliot as likely 
to be only temporary, and the vogue of third-rate writers, even during 
the flood tide of literary greatness, as at once puzzling and disheartening. 
‘The vast and steady popularity of the author of “ Proverbial Philosophy”’ 
during the greater part of Tennyson’s prime . .. is one of the most 
singular phenomens of that literary era.’ Mr. Traill’s review ends 
somewhat abruptly; it is curious that, while he mentions R. L. 
Stevenson, he altogether omits George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, and 
others who were at least equally well known before 1885. 

Among his contributors Mr. W. H. Hutton makes excollent use of the 
comparatively scanty place allotted to ‘The Church,’ and Dr. John 
Brown sketches the different phases of nonconformity with impartiality 
and knowledge. Mr. Laird Clowes handles the navy, both military and 
commercial, in an important series of articles. Symonds’ s improvements 
in shipbuilding ; the introduction of steam, steel, and iron; the substi- 
tution of the screw for the paddle; the origin and development of 
armour-plated ships of war, of quick-firing guns and torpedoes are 
matters of immediate interest at the present day. The ups ‘and downs of 
agriculture are ably described by Mr. R. E. Prothero and Mr. Bear ; Miss 
Bateson has collected a large number of amusing facts bearing on ‘ social 
life,’ from the shapes of hats and bonnets and the cut of whiskers to 
even more important matters, such as population, journalism, and 
education. But why is so striking a social phenomenon as the expan- 
sion of athletics entirely omitted? Surely ‘social England’ would 
be very different from what it is without its rowing and cricket, its golf 
and football. Art is treated by Mr. Hughes and Mr. F. G. Stephens, 
perhaps—with the exception of some sharp remarks on Degas, Manet, 
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and their fellows—in too unbroken a strain of eulogy. One of the 
strongest departments in this volume is certainly that of science. In 
the hands of Canon Bonney, Miss Clerke, Mr. Glynne Jones, Mr. Steele, 
and others, the astonishing advances of this century are set forth in a 
style attractive and intelligible to the layman; and Mr. Whittaker is 
especially happy in his treatment of Darwinism and the theory of evolu- 
tion, to which the editor has rightly apportioned ample room. 
G. W. ProTHERo. 


A Students’ History of the United States. By E. CuHannina. 
(New York : The Macmillan Company. 1898.) 

Select Documents illustrative of the History of the United States, 
1776-1861. Edited by W. Macponautp. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1898.) 


PRoFEssOR CHANN®NG is already favourably known to English readers by 
his ‘ United States’ in the ‘Cambridge Historical Series.’ The ‘ Students’ 
History ’ is an outcome of the demand in America for more scientific 
methods of teaching, and is ‘ equipped with an apparatus of topics, refer- 
ences, and suggestive questions, which will enable the teacher to comply 
with the requirements of the new system.’ 

The history of the United States, depending as it does largely upon 
the construction of legal documents, cannot be made altogether easy read- 
ing, and Mr. Channing renders it the more difficult by deliberately rele- 
gating such subjects as ‘ details of military history, descriptions of colonial 
life, anecdotes of the heroes of colonial and revolutionary days,’ &c., 
to the ‘grammar school histories.’ His History is intended primarily 
‘for the use of students in their last year in the High School.’ ‘The 
serious study of American history,’ he wisely considers, ‘ more fitly follows 
than precedes that of other countries.’ Mr. Macdonald’s volume of 
Select Documents is a further proof how seriously and soberly American 
history is now being taught. But while no subject can be easy, when 
difficulties are faced and not merely glided over, there are special reasons 
which make American history hard to grasp as a whole. To understand 
the history of the United States, it is necessary to study the constitutional 
and political history of colonial times, but it would baffle the art of a 
Macaulay to weave into a continuous consecutive narrative the story of 
separate communities, wherein prevailed (in the words of Franklin) ‘ dif- 
ferent forms of government, different laws, different interests, and, in 
some of them, different religious persuasions and different manners.’ If 
we allow for this difficulty, Mr. Channing tells the story of colonial times 
clearly and fairly. He appears, however, unnecessarily sceptical with re- 
gard to Cabot’s second voyage. The evidence is certainly ‘ vague and un- 
satisfactory ;’ but there seems little doubt as to the fact of the voy- 
age and as to its direction. Mr. Channing speaks of the puritans as 
having control of the Virginia Company during its last years. The party 
in power may have offended James by its ‘ popularness,’ but its leaders, 
Sandys, the friend and pupil of Hooker, and Nicholas Ferrer, the high- 
church quietist, were assuredly not puritans. Moreover quite as much 
alacrity was shown by the Plymouth Company to welcome the pilgrims 
within its limits, and it will not be said that Sir Ferdinando Gorges was 
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a puritan. Mr. Channing has overlooked the general policy of the Stuart 
kings of regarding the colonies as a safety-valve for dissent. (There is a 
small slip with regard to Scrooby: it is in Nottinghamshire, not North- 
amptonshire.) — 

Passing to more important matters, the English reader, in the light of 
the experience of English constitutional history, is perhaps in a better 
position than the American to recognise how largely, apart from the 
mistakes and failures of statesmen and governors, the difficulties which 
beset British rule were inherent in a system which attempted to combine 
a tolerably democratic representative legislature with an executive which 
was in theory wholly independent of it. Both in the mother country 
and in the colonies there was many a troublesome birth-throe before 
responsible government could emerge to the light of day. In fact, how- 
ever, the problem was practically solved in the American colonies by the 
legislature, as being the custodian of the public purse, usurping the func- 
tions of the executive. Mr. Channing makes the remark that ‘in the old 
colonial days the governors of the royal provinces had exercised all three 
functions’ (viz. the legislative, judicial, and executive), and he regards the 
American system of checks and balances as framed in the light of this 
experience. One wonders what would be the comment of Governor Hunter 
or of Dinwiddie or of Glen, or indeed of any other royal governor of the 
eighteenth century, could he be allowed a reply from Hades. More- 
over Mr. Channing himself says elsewhere: ‘In Virginia these [large] 
landowners possessed entire power in state and church, tempered to a 
very slight extent by the presence of a royal governor;’ and though 
in the other royal governments circumstances were different, the power 
of the governor was assuredly not greater. I take it that the provisions of 
the constitution were mainly directed against the usurpations of congress, 
which had carried on the traditions of the colonial times. Thus we find 
Jefferson in August 1787 insisting upon the necessity of separating ‘ in 
the hands of congress the executive and legislative powers. The want of 
it has been the source of more evil than we have experienced from any other 
cause.’ With regard to the separation of judicial from executive and 
legislative functions, Mr. Channing’s explanation is doubtless right. In 
Virginia the governor had presided over the council, sitting as a general 
court of oyer et terminer, and had also acted as chancellor in equity 
appeals. Such a rendering of the letter of the English constitution 
assuredly required some correction. 

It is disappointing to find Professor Channing repeating the stale 
charge against Carleton of having refrained, from personal motives, from 
giving Burgoyne effective assistance. In fact it was impossible for Carleton 
to garrison Ticonderoga without dangerously diminishing the force neces- 
sary for the protection of Canada. Mr. Channing notes that Howe’s 
capture of Philadelphia was ‘ entirely unjustifiable from a military point 
of view,’ but he does not go on to explain that Howe’s proper work should 
have been to assist Burgoyne in bringing about the isolation of New 
England. 

It is curious to find in so cool and impartial a writer as Mr. Channing 
a strong animus against Hamilton. The contrast between Jefferson, with 
‘his desire to promote the welfare of the individual,’ and Hamilton, ‘ who 
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had no sympathy with the aspirations of the masses for self-improvement,’ 
strikes a somewhat jarring note. The term ‘masses’ applied to the 
scattered and independent population of the close of the eighteenth century 
wears a curious look, and the outsider would gather that the American 
individual has worked out his own economic and moral salvation with 
little assistance from political systems, Jeffersonian or other. The lan- 
guage held by Hamilton, at a period of bitterness, in a private letter, 
together with the use of an expression borrowed from Plato, is set forth 
as a solemn confession of political faith, and held to account for Hamilton’s 
‘failure.’ A more obvious reason would seem to be that he was less 
‘astute’ than the great Jefferson, and therefore more incapable of the 
‘intrigues ’ with which Mr. Channing on three separate occasions charges 
him. Granted that Hamilton was ludicrously wrong in his apprehensions 
of Jacobinism in the United States, one would have expected that 
American thinkers would more and more honour the statesman who, as a 
contemporary opponent bore witness, ‘more than any man did the 
thinking of the time.’ Mr. Channing makes some mention of Hamilton’s 
financial services, but even the most compendious of students’ histories 
might have found room for Webster’s eulogium: ‘ He smote the rock of 
the national resources, and abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. 
He touched the dead corpse of the public credit, and it sprang upon its 
feet.’ Moreover, Hamilton has a yet further claim on all good Americans, 
inasmuch as ‘in a time when American nationality meant nothing, 
he alone grasped the great conception in all its fulness.’ 

It was easy for Hamilton, who was a stranger, to preach the doctrine 
of nationality, but the roots of the different states were set deep in their 
separate pasts, and the subsequent history was largely an outcome of this 
separateness. The perverse obstinacy of George III had indeed achieved 
the apparently impossible, and the colonies had found themselves in line 
against a common danger, but with the removal of the necessity for com- 
bination the old disintegrating forces revived. The critical period of 
1786 and 1787 was the logical outcome of the past, and the federal 
convention and the constitution, which resulted, were due to the efforts 
of a few great men rather than to natural tendencies. Even Jefferson in 
1787 could write: ‘ My general plan would be to make the states one as to 
everything connected with foreign nations, and several as to everything 
purely domestic.’ In the adoption of the constitution, nationalism for 
the time prevailed against particularism, but the snake was scotched and 
not killed. In glancing through Mr. Macdonald’s very useful and well- 
chosen illustrative documents, the reader is struck by the great number 
of papers which relate to this subject. The rival opinions in 1791 of 
Hamilton and Jefferson on the constitutionality of a bank, the theory 
of ‘implied powers’ being set against the theory that all powers not 
expressly delegated are reserved ; the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions 
of 1798; the report of the Hartford convention of 1815 ; the documents 
relating to the Missouri compromise, 1820-1; the protests of South Carolina 
and Georgia against the 1828 tariff; the rival speeches of Webster and 
Haynes in 1830; the South Carolina ordinance of nullification, 1832, 
and Jackson’s proclamation with regard to it; Giddings’s resolutions on 
slavery, 1842; the compromise of 1850; the Kansas and Nebraska act 
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of 1854; the Dred Scott decision of 1857, by which it seemed that the 
forces of particularism had obtained the control of the very sanctuary of 
the national life; the Crittenden compromise, 1860; the South Carolina 
ordinance of secession of the same year; and lastly, the constitution of 
the confederate states, 1861; all these state papers, set out in dry legal 
fashion, serve better than tons of rhetoric to show how great a work it 
was for the national ideal to conquer the particularist. It is true that, 
behind constitutional questions, there came to be more and more apparent 
the menacing figure of negro slavery, but it is none the less true that the 
moral and economic questions involved would not have taken the form 
they did but for historical reasons, which had their roots deep in the 
colonial past. 

In conclusion, it only remains to express the hope that these excellent 
books may do something to remove the lamentable ignorance of American 
history which prevails even amongst well-educated Englishmen. In the 
better days which we all hope are in store for Anglo-American relations, 
there will be increasing need for a sympathetic and intelligent under- 
standing of the past history. Huen E. Ecerrton. 





La Marquise de Crenay : une Amie de la Reine Hortense, de Napoiléon III, 
et de la Duchesse de Berry. Lettres inédites. Par H. Turret. 
(Paris: Plange. 1898.) 


M. Turrets, whose big work on ‘ Napoléon III avant 1’Empire’ was noticed 
in this Review (xi. 391, xii. 383), has now published three batches of 
letters, dealing more or less directly with his previous subject and throwing 
a little fresh light on one or two subsidiary points of modern French 
history. These letters were entrusted to him by the grandson of the 
marquise de Crenay, a lady who was a neighbour of Queen Hortense 
during the latter’s sojourn at Arenenberg, in Switzerland, and whose 
adopted daughter, afterwards comtesse de Sparre, was at one time 
reported to be engaged to the future emperor. Tho letters of Queen 
Hortense to the marquise date from 1835-6, and have little value except 
as showing the writer’s indifference to orthography—a fault which 
characterises all three of the marquise’s correspondents. Those of Louis 
Napoleon show him in an unfavourable aspect, for as soon as he had 
become president of the republic his tone of affection for his devoted 
correspondent changed, until at last he answered her letters through the 
medium of a secretary. The duchesse de Berry complains to the marquise, 
whose husband was a strong legitimist, of Napoleon’s political proceedings, 
for she was foolish enough to believe that he ‘ would serve as a bridge 
between the republic and the restoration.’ One or two of the English names 
on pp. 83, 85 need correction, and the Napoleonic quotation on. p. 145 
came originally not from America, but from Horace. W. Minter. 


Dr. Hermann Barge’s Entwicklung der geschichtswissenschaftlichen 
Anschauungen in Deutschland (Leipzig: Theodor Weicher, 1898) is a 
further, and, we are glad to note, a calmer contribution to the controversy 
excited by Lamprecht’s ‘Deutsche Geschichte.’ While admitting that 
others had already challenged the somewhat restricted conception of 
history made popular by the political school of Ranke, whose work wag 
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coloured throughout by the idealistic philosophy of his time, the writer 
of this short tract claims for Professor Lamprecht the credit of being the 
first to write a whole history of a nation from the cultwrgeschichtliche 
standpoint. His great merit is to have related the history of the German 
people without philosophic, ethical, or political premisses, but with a 
constant eye to the interdependence of all departments of a people’s life, 
the importance of the nations as the agents of historical development, the 
dependence of personalities on the conceptions of their age, and the 
‘immanent causality’ of historical evolution. So ambitious a scheme 
could not well be combined with a first-hand knowledge of sources which 
would satisfy specialists, and Dr. Barge complains that Lamprecht’s 
shortcomings in this respect have been unfairly used by his critics to 
minimise the value and importance of a new departure in historical 
method. A. 





The subject of Dr. Eduard Norden’s two volumes on Die antike Kunst- 
prosa vom VI. Jahrhundert v. Chr. bis in die Zeit der Renaissance (Leip- 
zig : Teubner, 1898) belongs rather to literature than to the field with which 
this Review is concerned. The author traces the influence of the artificial 
style of the Greeks, as developed from Gorgias of Leontini downwards, 
upon Latin prose and through all the ranges of Latin prose. He writes, 
in a word, the history of rhetoric. We can here only mention the careful 
notices which he has collected by the way concerning the history of 
learning and education. His remarks upon medieval schools are, for 
instance, exceedingly interesting ; but he is not altogether abreast of 
modern knowledge in this department, or he would not have cited Peter 
of Blois (p. 719) for his statement that he had read a series of classical 
historians, when the writer is after his manner merely imiposing upon our 
credulity. The list is in fact appropriated from John of Salisbury (‘ Poli- 
crat.’ viii. 18), and honest John carefully avoids saying that he had read 
these authors ; they were not, indeed, all of them accessible, as Dr. Norden 
confesses in the case of Tacitus. Nor should we be referred to the forged 
continuation of Ingulf (p. 724, n. 3) for the early schools at Cambridge. 
But these are small matters. A curious point is the demonstration that 
the medieval cursus depends not, as its expounder in the twelfth century 
thought, upon the basis of the dactyl, but upon that of the cretic. 

R. L. P. 


The Historical Church Atlas, by the Rev. Edmund Maclure (London : 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1897), consists of two main 
sections. The second of these, which is concerned with the expansion of 
the English church in our colonies and dependencies, has little directly 
historical importance, but will be appreciated (especially for the large 
number of maps supplied) by those who study the rise and organisation 
of the church in recent years. The other part traces the ecclesiastical 
geography of Europe and Western Asia from the first century to the 
reformation, and of England since that epoch. The general maps, nine 
in number, are on too small a scale to show more than the leading features, 
but these are given on the whole clearly and correctly. It is the first 
time, we believe, that such a series has been attempted. The introductory 
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sketch suffers from a fault which may be noticed also in the prefaces to 
the maps in Mr. Poole’s ‘ Historical Atlas ;’ it is too apt to wander from 
@ definite statement of territories and boundaries into a history at large ; 
indeed, much of it is a mere abstract of ecclesiastical history. There are 
too frequent signs of compilation, and the facts are not always quite 
accurate. Sometimes the author enters into considerable topographical 
detail. Thus he gives an elaborate list of the bishoprics of the eastern 
church in the ninth century, but he has not revised it by the help of 
Gelzer’s work, though he knows Professor Ramsay’s. The sketches given 
of the ecclesiastical organisation of other countries in the middle ages are 
somewhat meagre. For Italy the account is particularly vague. The 
bishopric of Siena (to name no more) is omitted, and no reference is made 
to the grand distinction between the sees which grew up under western 
influences and those which long continued subject to Constantinople, a 
distinction which goes far to explain some of the chief anomalies in the 
Italian system. Great care has been devoted to the early history of the 
church in the British Isles, which is illustrated by three coloured maps ; 
but the maps in the text, which are mostly (but not all) based on those in 
the published ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus,’ are wanting in clearness of boundary 
and are drawn on the most various scales. London, Ely, Bangor, and 
Llandaff are omitted, and a map is given of Canterbury, which forgets to 
indicate that Rochester was contained within its compass. It was, how- 
ever, a good thought to distinguish the archbishop’s many manors. The 
Atlas needs revision, and it deserves it, for there is a great deal of good 
matter in it. B. 


Some years back an Irish merchant, Mr. Charles Haliday, wrote on 
the Scandinavian kingdom of Ireland, and brought forward a good many 
new facts respecting the topography of ancient Dublin, especially on the 
river in which he was officially interested. Now we have a Norwegian 
official, Mr. L. J. Vogt, who has given his leisure to preparing a popular 
sketch of the history of Dublin as a centre of Scandinavian commerce and 
colonisation (Dublin som Norsk By, fra vort eldste Kjébstadsliv. 
Christiania : Aschehoug & Co., 1896). He has not brought in much new to 
the student, save an excellent reproduction of Speed’s Dublin map of 1610 ; 
but he has read the latest authorities and many of the texts on which 
they are based. He supposes Lochland to be the Irish form of Haloga- 
land; he will not admit Godfrey of York to have left coins with his other 
name of Canute; he agrees with G. Storm’s ingenious but risky hypo- 
thesis that Haklang and Kjotwe in Hornklofe’s ‘Lay of Harold Shockhead’ 
are no others than Anlaf Godfreysson and his father ; he looks favourably 
upon the preposterous equation fene and fiandr; his derivation for 
Mount Pelier, viz. Mount Upp i hli®ir, will require a good deal of 
confirmation ; he treats the names O’Lochlann, O’h Ogain, McCann, 
O’Bruadair, Mac Raghnall, O’h Agmaill as Scandinavian ; of Tollsell he 
prefers an obviously wrong derivation ; he does not seem aware of Dozy’s 
researches ; he is not acquainted with Mr. Keary’s British Museum coin 
catalogue ; and he is a little ready to accept Dr. Zimmer's theories in 
their entirety. English readers will find it far better to read Steenstrup, 
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if they wish to use a Danish book, than to toil through this industrious 
compilation of Mr. Vogt, which, indeed, has no pretensions to other than 
popular use among Norwegians who have no access to English libraries, 
for which purpose it is probably adequate. me me | 


After an interval of eight years Dr. H. Grotefend has completed his 
valuable work on the Zeitrechnung des deutschen Mittelalters und der 
Neuzeit by the publication of the second part of vol. ii. (Hanover and 
Leipzig: Hahn, 1898.) The first volume (1891) has long commended 
itself to students by the unmatched clearness of its chronological tables, 
perpetual calendars, &c.,as well as by its practical arrangement, which 
gives the required information about cycles, terms, and the like, and the 
various names for days and seasons, in the form of an alphabetical. 
‘glossary,’ an advantage which is readily appreciated by those who, 
in England, have been in the habit of consulting the manuals of 
Nicolas and Bond, whose ‘ systematic’ plan is of the most unmethodical 
‘description. The second volume contained in its first part (1892) special 
calendars (unfortunately with no table of contents) of the dioceses of 
Germany, Switzerland, and Scandinavia, distinguishing the festa fori by 
heavy type. This, though not complete, formed an extremely useful 
series, taken mainly from service books of the early days of printing. It 
is now followed (in part ii.) by the calendars of religious orders and by a 
comprehensive list of saints. This list is of great importance, because it 
supplies definite evidence for the celebration of the feasts on particular 
days in particular churches and dioceses, and these days, as is well known, 
were in numberless cases not everywhere the same. It is essential that 
we should learn the specific use of a given locality in order to be able to 
assign correctly the indications of date given in its documents. The 
work ends with a supplement to the glossary, in which’a great deal of 
valuable detail is collected, though too many English notices are taken 
without verification from Hampson. The great merit of Dr. Grotefend’s 
laborious production is its critical character. Throughout he furnishes 
the precise authority for his statements ; the authority is not always first- 
rate, but it isa great advance upon the mere repetition of assertions, often 
blundering, of previous compilers. R. L. P. 


In his work on Les Collections Canoniques attribuées a Yves de 
Chartres (Paris: Picard, 1897) M. Paul Fournier (whose treatise on 
the officialities is well known in England) discusses the various collections 
of canonical materials that have been ascribed to Yvo of Chartres. The 
result is highly creditable to Yvo’s industry. In brief it is this: Yvo is 
incontestably the author of the ‘ Panormia ;’ in all probability he is the 
authorof the ‘ Decretum Yvonis;’ the first two partsof the ‘ Tripartita’ were 
compiled by him or under his direction; the ‘ Panormia’ is later than the 
‘Decretum ;’ the ‘Decretum’ is later than the first two parts of the ‘ Tripar- 
tita ;’ all these works may be referred to the years 1094-5, or thereabouts. 
Then in Yves de Chartres et le Droit Canonique (Paris: Picard, 1898) 
M. Fournier endeavours to define with exactitude the position which 
should be assigned to the bishop of Chartres in the history of the canon 
law, and incidentally touches many interesting themes, such as the 
dévelopment of the dispensing power, the strife about the investituree. 
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the rival theories of marriage, and so forth. It is hardly likely that the 
first of M. Fournier’s two works will find many readers in this country ; 
but the other (a tract of some seventy pages) can be commended to many 
who, though they are not professed canonists, are interested in the general 
history of Ivo’s time. In particular we have here a good statement of the 
question touching investitures as it appears in the light that is shed by 
Dr. Stutz and his ‘ Eigenkirche.’ F. W. M. 


In his Bibliography of Municipal History, including Gilds and 
Parliamentary Representation (New York : Longmans, 1897), Dr. Charles 
Gross has collected and classified the titles of upwards of three thousand 
books and pamphlets which bear on the history of the English, Scotch, 
and. Irish towns. In part i. we find in fourteen different classes the 
‘General Authorities.’ In part ii. the towns are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, running from Aberdeen to Youghal. The plan is admirable, 
and to all appearance it is admirably executed. It is likely that the 
student of any particular town will know of some tracts which have 
escaped Dr. Gross, or have been rejected by him as unimportant. For 
example, the resources of the university library would enable me to make 
a few additions to his list for Cambridge. Such omissions are unavoid- 
able ; early in this century there was a good deal of pamphleteering in 


some of our boroughs ; but, for all this, Dr. Gross has shown a prodigious’ 


industry, and his classification of materials seems to me thoroughly sound 
and convenient. Hereafter any one who means to study town life, or 
any aspect of town life, must keep this book close at hand. An all too 
short introduction will perhaps make us regret that Dr. Gross has spent 
his time and powers on this catalogue rather than on a history of our 
municipal institutions ; he certainly could give us something better than 
we have yet got. Let us hope that this will come. Meanwhile we are 
grateful for an indispensable book of reference. F. W. M.° 


In June last Father Gerard brought toa conclusion for the present his 
contributions towards a life of Father Henry Garnet, 8. J., which he has for 
some time past been publishing in The Month. Having reached the death 
of Elizabeth he intimates that other duties afford him no leisure to continue 
his task. Are there not, however, other scholars with fewer occupations to 
whom he could entrust the task of publishing the remaining letters pre- 
served at Stonyhurst, leaving to himself, if he so desires, to comment on 
them at some future period? It is possible that light may be thrown on 
Garnet's hopes of obtaining the goodwill of Sir R. Cecil by the information 
contained in the transcripts from the Vatican archives now in the Record 
Office. They show that there was a talk in 1603 of money going to 
James’s Scottish favourites in exchange for a grant of toleration, and 
Cecil’s desire to conciliate these men is there sufficiently indicated. 

8. R. G. 


We doubt if Mr. H. B. Irving’s Life of Judge Jeffreys (London : 
Heinemann, 1898) would have attracted much notice if its author 
had not borne so well known a name. It is a careful and interest- 
ing piece of work, but nothing more. Mr. Irving has evidently a great 
interest in questions relating to the administration of justice, and has 
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devoted much time and thought to the study of the trials, chiefly, of course, 
for high treason, which are so conspicuous a feature in English history 
during the reigns of Charles II and James II. This has led him to the 
conviction that the popular opinion held by English people about Judge 
Jeffreys is exaggerated, and that with all his faults the devil was not quite 
so black after all as Macaulay painted him. His book is not, therefore, 
in any real sense of the word an attempt, to whitewash Jeffreys, and does 
not attempt to conceal his harshness, brutality, subserviency, and injustice. 
It is anattempt to correct exaggerations, not to rehabilitate a lost character, 
and belongs really to the growing literature of ‘ corrections of Macaulay ’ 
rather than to that of independent historical biography. Looked at from 
this point of view it is certainly worth reading. C. 


Mr. Henry Harrison’s Place Names of the Liverpool District (London, 
Elliot Stock, 1898) is an excellent little piece of work of a kind unfor- 
tunately not too common. The historian cannot afford to disregard the 
gleanings that may be gathered from place-names, but for lack of local 
knowledge he is often left without the key to unlock their meaning. If 
he could always turn to a monograph by one so well acquainted with the 
localities and so well equipped philologically as Mr. Harrison, his task 
would be immensely simplified ; and we sincerely hope that his book may 
inspire others to do for their own districts what he has done for the 
hundreds of West Derby and Wirral. The treatment is concise, but due 
space is given to the much controverted Mersey and Liverpool (which, 
taking the old form Litherpool as original, he derives from Old Norse 
hlithar-pollr, ‘ the pool of the slope ’), and to the alleged identification of 
Bromborough, in Wirral, with the Brunanburh of Athelstan’s victory, 
which is very properly rejected. o, 3s 


Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s work on The Government of India (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1898), although valuable to the student of history, is 
legal rather than historical, and must be judged by lawyers. The 
historical introduction, however, is a lucid outline of the constitutional 
history of British India. Historians of British India have usually all 
but ignored this aspect of their theme, and their readers have scarcely 
any notion of the process whereby a uniform administration of European 
origin came to supersede the division of authority between the native 
rulers, the company, and the crown. Sir Courtenay Ilbert divides the 
constitutional history of British India into three periods : the first from 
the incorporation of the East India Company in 1600 to the grant of the 
Diwani of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa in 1765; the second from the 
grant of the Diwani to the assumption of the direct government of India 
by the crown in 1858; and the third from that change to our own time. 
The first is the purely commercial period, in which the constitution and 
powers of the company were defined chiefly by royal charters. The 
second is the period of quasi-sovereign power exercised by the company : 
its stages are marked by a series of statutes, occurring at intervals of 
twenty years from 1773 onwards. The third is the period of immediate 
royal authority, characterised chiefly by legislation on points of detail. 
The second of these periods is by far the most interesting, and occupies 
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the bulk of Sir Courtenay Llbert’s introduction. Curious and perplexing 
problems arose out of the twofold character of the company as holding 
powers delegated by the Mogul, and at the same time subject to the 
British crown. The attempt to overcome profound differences of race 
and religion by the establishment of personal as opposed to territorial 
law recalls the condition of Western Europe after the fall of the 
Roman empire. For reasons explained in this volume it was unsuc- 
cessful, and the law of British India became territorial save as regards a 
few topics intimately connected with religion and family life. D. 


Mr. W. F. Reddaway’s account of the Monroe Doctrine (Cambridge 
University Press, 1898) was written in competition for a university prize ; it 
is a careful study of the diplomatic relations between the United States 
and the European powers at acritical moment in American history. The 
author would have added considerably to the value of his essay if he had 
noted the sources of his quotations. It is not easy to determine the 
importance to be attached to the opinion of ‘a contemporary ’ or ‘ a recent 
American writer.’ E. 


In his interesting volume entitled Nullification and Secession in the 
United States (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897) Mr. E. Payson 
Powell gives us a consecutive history of the attempts which have been 
made by states, or combinations of states, to assert their right to nullify 
federal enactments, or to secede from the Union: the resolutions adopted 
by Virginia and Kentucky in 1798; the Northern Confederacy of 1803 ; 
the vast scheme of disintegration projected by Aaron Burr ; the withdrawal 
of the New England States from co-operation in the war of 1812-14 ; the 
nullification movement of 1880 ; and the secession of the Southern States 
in 1861. Almost every student of the early history of the American con- 
stitution may be counted as a partisan of Hamilton or of Jefferson ; the 
battle which raged round these two champions, when they were pitted 
against each other in Washington’s cabinet, has not yet come to an end. 
Mr. Powell leaves us in no doubt as to his allegiance ; he sides with Jeffer- 
son, ‘ probably the greatest of our presidents.’ His description of Hamilton 
reads rather like the terminal report of a brilliant but ill-behaved 
schoolbo I should like to give my reasons for declining to accept this 
estimate of the two men, but the argument would carry me beyond the 
scope of the work under review. Mr. Powell has added considerably to 
the value of his book by appending a selection of constitutional documents 
to each chapter. His own conclusions are always fairly and moderately 
stated. His last chapter contains a thoughtful forecast of the dangers 
which the United States may haye to face in the near future. T. R. 
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Notices of Periodicals 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. R. L 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.] 


The date of the treatise ‘ de Rebaptismate’ [ascribed to Cyprian]: by J. Ernst [who 
places it between the autumn of 255 (or Easter 256) and 1 Sept. 256, that is, 
before the third Carthaginian council; and argues that it was written not in pro- 
consular Africa, nor in Numidia, but most probably in Mauretania. The writer 
maintains his view against W. Schiiler’s contention for a date after the third 
Carthaginian council and an Italian origin].—Hist. Jahrb. xix. 3. 

The sources of the Anonymus Valesii: by E. Parzie.—Byz. Zft. vii. 3, 4. Aug. 

The history of the Roman breviary [in connexion with the works of Batiffol and 
Biumer].—Church Qu. Rev. 92. July. 

The genuineness of the ‘ Vita sanctae Genovefae’; by C. Konter [who maintains 
its antiquity against the arguments of B. Krasch].—Rev. hist. lxvii. 2. July. 
Pliny’s ‘ Naturalis Historia’ in the middle ages; by K. Ritcx [who prints collections 
of excerpts from manuscripts of the eighth and ninth centuries].—SB. Akad. 

Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1898. 2. 

The relation of the‘ Vita Caroli Magni’ to the so-called ‘ Annales Einhardi’: by E. 
Bernuerm [reasserting the dependence of the ‘ Vita’ upon the ‘ Annales ’].—Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr. iii. 2. 

Notes on some manuscripts of the ‘ Liber Pontificalis’: by I. Grora1.—Arch. R. Soe. 
Rom. xx. 3, 4. 

Prehistoric Greece [a discussion of the results of excavation since Schliemann].— 
Quart. Rev. 375. July. 

The origin of the Jewish era of the world: by F. Ritun [giving corrections of and 
additions to his previous article].—D. Zft. Gesch.-Wiss., N.F., ii. 4. 

The life of St. Basil before his consecration as bishop: by P. Arnarp.— Rev. Quest. 
hist. lxiv. 1. July. 

The Byzantine order of coronation down to the tenth century: by W. Stckeu [with 
exhaustive notes giving the evidence and sources for each detail].—Byz. Zft. vii. 
3,4. Aug. 

National law and royal law: by G. Srrticer [who denies that there was the 
sharp distinction and opposition between popular and royal law in the Frank 
system asserted by Sohm and his followers].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iii. 1, 3. 

Sketches from the history of the papacy in the eleventh century: by A. V1aziGIn.— 
Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. July, August. 

The church and the universities; Bologna and Paris: by J. ‘B. Mrsurn [on Rash- 
dall’s ‘ Universities of Europe’ and Denifle’s ‘ Chart. Univ. Paris.’].—Dublin Rev., 
N.S., 27. July. 

Louis’s IX’s second crusade: by G. Caro [on the date of the ‘ contractus navigii’}.— 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iii. 2. 

The Sicilians in the war of Tunis [1270]; by 8. Romano.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxii. 
3, 4. 

La Vauderye: by J. Friepricn [who traces the development of the charges made 
against the Waldenses, especially the way in which their practices were connected 
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with witchcraft in the fifteenth century], with documents [1453- 1460].—SB. Akad. 
Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1898. 1. 

Poland and the Hansa at the close of the fourteenth century: by E. R. Datneu. 
[based on the ‘ Urkundenbiicher ’ of Cracow and Oesterreich’s articles on the trad- 
ing relations of Thorn and Poland].—D. Zft. Gesch.-Wiss., N.F., ii. 4. 

St. Antonino of Florence [1389-1459].—Church Qu. Rev. 92. July. 

Prophecy in the last century before the Reformation as a source and factor of history : 
by J. Ronr. IIl.—Hist. Jahrb. xix. 3. 

Documents illustrating the negotiations between the Swiss and Milan [1466-1468]: 
printed by A. Bicn1.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1898. 3. 

A Ziirich account of the battle of Nancy [11 January, 1477]: printed by T. von 
Lirsenav.—-Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1898, 3. 

Letters from the Swiss to Julius II [1510], from Oltaviano Sforza to Ziirich (1512), 
from Leo X [1513-1514], and from Henry VIII to the Swiss [1516] printed by A. 
Bernouuut. [They were previously only known from German translations.]—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1898. 2. 

The powers of a papal nuncio in the sixteenth century: by 8. SternneRz [printing a 
bull of Pius IV to bishop Hosius of Ermland, 1560].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
xix. 2. 

An account of a raid on Constantinople made by the Cossacks at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century as given in a Greek manuscript [preserved in the Iverian 
monastery on Mount Athos]: by V. Isrnin.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. July 

The Maltese victory over the corsairs of Tripoli in 1634: by 8S. Saomone-Marrno [who 
reprints a contemporary narrative].—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxii. 3, 4. 

The relations between Sweden and Russia in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury: by G. Forsten.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. June. 

Letters of the duchess Elizabeth Charlotte of Orleans to her sister-in-law the electress 
palatine Wilhelmine Ernestine: by P. Haaxe.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iii. 3. 

The French clergy in Savoy and Piedmont [1791-1794], from the unpublished remi- 
niscences of Frangois Blaize Berlioz, canon of Grenoble: by V. Pierre.— Rev. 
Quest. hist. Ixiv.1. July. 

Russia and Germany in the nineteenth century.—Russk. Starina. June-August. 

The storming of Kars in 1855 [from the recollections of an eye-witness].——Istorich. 
Viestn. July. 

The Tae-Ping rebellion in China: by D. Pozpneyev [compiled from Chinese docu- 
ments in the British Museum].—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. July. 

Church and State according to the Lutheran, Calvinist, and modern conceptions: by 
K. Rrexer.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iii. 3. 

Palacky as a writer on Slavonic law: by T. Sicen.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. July. 

The ‘new historical methed’: by G. von Betow [who maintains, with respect to C. 
Lamprecht’s position, very nearly that what is new is not true, and what is true 
is not new].—Hist. Zft. lxxxi. 2. 


France 


The battle of Vowillé [507] : by G. Kurru [who disposes of A. Liévre’s identification 
of the site of the Campus Vogladensis with that of Saint Cyr].—Rev. Quest. hist. 
lxiv. 1. July. 

The date of Hugh Capet’s coronation: by E. Sacxur [adducing fresh evidence for 
the date given in the ‘Annales S. Dionysii’ in preference to Richer’s].—Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr. iii. 3, 

The rural parishes of France: by P. Impart pE 1a Tour. The private churches in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries.—Rev. hist. Ixviii. 1. Sept. (concluded from 
Ixvii. 1). 

An Italian account of Louis XI’s entrance into Paris [31 August 1461]:, by L. 
G. Pénisster.—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxi. 1. : 

Jacopo Corbinelli and the massacre of St. Bartholomew: by P. Rasna [who prints 
letters of the Florentine exile from Paris to G. V. Pinelli, Feb. 1570-Jan. 1573. 
Those of 27 August and 8 October 1572 have peculiar interest. Their bearing 
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on the vexed questions relating to the massacre is discussed by the editor].—Arch. 
stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxi. 1. 

A supposed letter of Henry III to the king of Navarre relative to an intrigue of Mar- 
garet of Valois with the viscount of Turenne [1580]; by G. BacuenavLt ve 
Pucuesse [who thinks that both the letter, the existence of which is only attested 
by Mezeray, and the charge contained in it are apocryphal].—Rev. Quest. hist. 
Ixiv. 1. July. 

The tercentenary of the edict of Nantes [a collection of papers on the circumstances 
in which it was promulgated, on the manner in which it was observed, on pro- 
testant education during the time it prevailed, &c.]: by various writers.—Bull. 
Soe. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlvii. 4-7. April-July. 

Charles Beys, the panegyrist of Louis XIII: by the comte pe Purmarcre.—Rey. 
Quest. hist. lxiv. 1. July. 

The reaction of 1781: by A. Want [who attacks Chérest and Gomel’s view that 
Necker’s retirement was the signal for a decided reaction].—Hist. Vierteljahrsehr. 
iii. 2. 

The princesse de Lamballe.—Church Qu. Rev. 92. July. 

The last years of the Bastille [1785-1789], from new documents: by F. Foncx-Bren- 
TANO.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixiv. 1. July. 

The republican and democratic idea before 1789 : by A. Autarp [who shows that on 
the eve of the Revolution no one thought of establishing a republic in France].— 
Révol. Frang. xvii. 1. July. 

The 5th and 6th October 1789: by A. Matnrev [who examines the question as to the 
forces by which -the popular movement was directed, and argues that the idea of 
bringing the king back to Paris originated with Camille Desmoulins, not with the 
duke of Orleans. There was, however, no union among the popular leaders to 
support it. The action of the moderate party precipitated the result). I.—Rev. 
hist. Ixvii. 2. July. 

Rabaut St. Etienne’s correspondence during the Revolution: by A. Lops [based on 
some unpublished letters]. —Révol. Frang.xvii.l. July. 

The use of the second person singular during the Revolution: by A. AvLARD [pro- 
posed 14 Dec. 1790 in the ‘ Mercure National’ probably by Madame Robert, it was 
employed after 10 Aug. 1792 in the debates of the popular societies, and main- 
tained till Thermidor].—Révol. Frane. xvii. 12. June. 

Passages from Carl Engelbert Oelsnzr’s memoirs on the French Revolution: printed 
by A. Stern.—Rev. hist. xvii. 2, Ixviii. 1. July, Sept. (continued from lxv. 1). 
The Girondin constitution of 1793 [the text for the first time accurately printed].— 

Révol. Frane. xvii. 12. June. 

Letters of Jean Joseph Mounier [1796-1802]: printed by P. Bosanowsx1.—Rev. hist. 
xviii. 1. Sept. 

The execution of the duc d’Enghien: by 8. B. Fay. I.—Amer. Hist. Rev. iii. 4. 

The Conventionnels under the empire and after the restoration: by E. Veuwert [in- 
criticism of L. Pingaud}.—-Rev. hist. lxviii. 1. Sept. 

The duke of Aumale [1822-1897]. —Edinb. Rev. 385. July. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


Studies in the sources for Hungarian history: by R. F. Karypt. V: The ‘ Annales 
veteres Ungarici’ and the ‘ Annales Albenses’ [the latter forming the first part of 
the former]. VI: Historical notices written at Gran in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. Ixxxiv. 2. 

The two oldest necrologies of Kremsmiinster [twelfth to fifteenth century}: printed by 
A. Aurincer.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. lxxxiv. 1. 

Social classes among the early Germans: by R. Korzscuxe [who criticises R. Hilde- 
brand’s contention that early German society on emerging from the nomadic 
state about the beginning of our era was sharply divided into rich and poor, and 
that the labour of agriculture was thrown upon the latter only).—D. Zft. Gesch.- 
Wiss., N.F., ii. 4. 

The margraves of Styria; their beginnings and family comexions, and the Car*4. 
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thian margrayiate before 1122: by F. von Knones.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
Ixxxiv. 1. 

Frederic I’s election as German king: by R. Hourzmann.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. 
iii. 2. 

The excommunication of Gebhard of Wurzburg : by E. Scuavs.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. 
iii, 2. 


The charters of liberty for Carniola: by W. Levec [who traces the constitutional 
history of the country from the rise of the house of Andechs, gives a calendar of 
documents, 1338-1736, describes the printed texts of the ‘Landhandfesten ’ of 
1598 and 1687, and prints four charters, 1338-1374].—-Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
xix. 2. 

The imperial German vice-chancellorship: by H. Kretscumayr, with documents 
[1559-1792].—-Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. lxxxiv. 2. 

The historiographer of Kremsmiinster: by A. At1NcER [who is disposed to favour 
prior Bernard rather than Sigmar the cellarer].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
xix. 2. 

The oath of fealty of count William of Jiilich to John XXII [30 Jan. 1332]: printed 
by K. Evsru.—Hist. Jahrb. xix. 3. 

The safe-conduct given by King Sigismund to Hus: by K. Miter [who lays more 
weight upon Sigismund’s breach of his general promises to the reformer than upon 
the safe-conduct itself].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iii. 1. 

Frederic IITs journey into southern and western Germany in 1485 and the election of 
Mazimilian: by F. Prresatscu [who maintains that the emperor’s object was to 
secure help against Matthias Corvinus, and that his journey was unconnected 
with any plan for his son’s election, to which, in fact, he was not favourable}.— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xix. 2. 

Johann Reuchlin [an estimate of him as ‘the first of the savants of the modern 
world ’].—Quart. Rev. 375. July. 

Archduke Charles II and the question of the establishment of a monastic council for 
Inner Austria: by J. Losertu, with documents.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gegch, 
lxxxiv. 2. 

Zacharias Theobald {the author of the ‘ Hussitenkrieg’]: by A. L. Krestix [correct- 
ing errors in his biography}].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xix. 2. 

Karl Meichelbeck [1669-1734], the Bavarian historian; by F. L. Baumann.—Festrede 
Akad. Wiss. Miinchen, 1897. 

The Huguenot colony at Friedrichsdorf in Hesse-Homburg: by C. F. RousseneT.— 
Proc. Huguenot Soc. of London, v. 4. 

On the mission of count Girtz to the count of Zweibriicken (January—April 1778]: 
by K. Osser.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xix. 2. 

Johann Wilhelm Siivern’s views on Frederick the Great: by C. Varrentrarp [from 
lectures of this eminent teacher, 1808, and other materials].—Hist. Zft. lxxxi. 2. 


Recollections of the Hungarian campaign of 1849: by T. Griconov.—Russk. Starina. 
June. 


Great Britain and IreJand 

English law before the Norman Conquest: by sir F. Potnock.—Law Qu. Rev. 55. 
July. 

The evolution of the charter {a confused and unscientific paper].—Qu. Rev. 375. July. 

On the history of Byrhtnoth, the hero of Maldon: by F. Lirseruann [who is disposed 
to attribute the song of Maldon to a chaplain of Byrhtnoth’s widow, Zlfled, and 
dates Ethelred’s treaty with the Danes not in 994 but in 991. Notes areadded on 
the legends about Byrhtnoth at Ely and Ramsey].—Arch. Stud. neueren Spr. und 
Liter. ci. 1, 2. 

The gild merchant [a review of Dr. Gross’s work].—Scott. Rev. 63. July. 

English medieval institutes of cathedral canons: by E. Bisuor [who, working from 
the collections of capitular statutes printed by C. Wordsworth, maintains that 
the very institution of secular canons opened the way to non-residence and sine- 


curism, and dwells on the extent to which abuses prevailed in the middle ages].— 
Dublin Rey., N.S., 27. July. 
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The knight templars in Scotland: by R. Arrxen.—Scott. Rev. 63. . July. 

Aaron of Lincoln [f 1186]: by J. Jacops [who gives an account of his financial opera- 
tions, noticing that no fewer than sixteen religious houses were built with the help 
of loans from him]).—Jew. Qu. Rev. 40. July. 

Edmund of Abingdon and the universities: by A. Hrrsert.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 27- 
July. 

The first divorce of Henry VIII: by P. Fener.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxiv.1. July. 

Frederick, earl of Bristol and bishop of Derry (1730-1803, with special reference to 
his views on Irish policy].—Edinb. Rev. 385. July. 

Admiral Duncan [1731-1804] and naval defence.—Edinb. Rev. 385. July. 

An historical account of the Beresford family: by C. E. pz tA PorrR Beresrorp (con- 
cluded).—Genealog. Mag. 15. July. 

Some beliefs and customs relating to Holy Week: by Miss F. Peacocx.—Dublin Rev., 
N.S., 27. July. 

Rules for indexing archeological transactions [approved by the tenth annual con- 
gress of archeological societies. The rules are admirable, but one point seems 
to be omitted, which should be settled for the sake of uniformity; Are medieval 
surnames derived from places to be indexed under the modern names of the places 
or at haphazard? L£.g., if itis admitted that John Wycliffe took his name from 
Wycliffe-on-Tees, is it to be so written, or Wyclif, Wiclif, Wickliffe, &e. &c. ?] 
Antiquary, N.S., 104. August. 


Italy 


An unpublished chapter of the ‘ Tabula Civitatis Amalfie’: by F. Crccacuiong [who 
assigns its date to a time before Amalfi was conquered by the Normans].—Arch. 
stor. Napol. xxiii. 2. 

The royal and imperial charters of the church of Vercelli: by F. Ganorto [a critical 
examination of their authenticity].—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxi. 1. 

The archives of Viterbo: by P. Savienont, concluded [an index to the previous 
articles].—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xx. 3, 4. 

The treatise ‘de Magnalibus Urbis Mediolani’ by Bonvesin della Riva [1288]: edited 
with introduction and notes by F. Novatt.—Bull. Ist. stor. Ital. 20. 

The statutes of Brescia from the thirteenth io the fifteenth century: by A. VALENTINI 
{with notes on the municipal constitution].—N. Arch. Ven. xv. 1. 

Documents on the topography of Palermo [1351-2, 1571]: printed by 8. Sanomone- 
Marrno.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxii. 3, 4. 

Sumptuary laws at Milan. The statutes of 1396 and 1498; by E. Verca.—Arch. 
stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. xvii. 

Extracts from the muniments of the bishop of Syracuse [1442-1679] made by canon 
Teodoro Mancarella: printed by M. pt Marrino.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxii. 
3, 4. 

Documents on the Revolt at Messina {1669-1679}: by 8. Sanomone-Martno.—Arch. stor. 
Sicil., N.S., xxii. 3, 4. 

A bibliography of recent works on medieval Italian history; by C. Crrouna.—N. Arch. 
Ven. xiv. 2, xv. 1. 

Sicilian notes: by I. Cantnr. V. [notes on Roman administration in the island; 
Sicilian hymns (reprinted from Dreves); St. Agatha and her churches; Sicilian 
words and proverbs; friars minor in Sicily about 1343; fragment of a chronicle, 
1364-1374; Guglielmo Raimondo Moncada (with extracts from a manuscript of 
this fifteenth century orientalist); Antonio Panormita, Giovanni Naso, Andrea 
Barbazza, and Pietro Bembo ; &c.]—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxii. 3, 4. 

Notices of earthquakes and volcanic eruptions in spurious or doubtful Neapolitan 
chronicles ; by G. Mercatu1.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxiii. 2. 

The Schola cantorum of the Lateran [its connexion with the festival of the Corno- 
mannia]: by E. Monact.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xx. 3, 4. 

The Schola Saxonum at Rome: by W. D. J. Croxe.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 27. July. 


La Favara di San Filippo near Palermo ; its castle and church; by V. pr Grovannt. 
Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxii. 3, 4, 
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The duty on-salt.and the hearth-tax of the commune of Rome in the middle ages: b 
G. TomasseTt1.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xx. 3, 4. 

Sacred furniture in use in the Neapolitan provinces from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century [with full references]: by R. Bevere.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxiii. 2. 

Giovanni L. de Benis d’Arezzo and his unpublished works: by E. Carrara. [Of 
especial interest is the historical-political poem ‘ Liber Aretii,’ which deals with the 
misdeeds of Charles of Durazzo.]—Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. xviii. 

Innocent VI and Joanna I of Naples; unpublished documents from the Vatican 
archives; printed by F. Czrasorr. V.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxiii. 2. 

The reorganisation of the Florentine chancery in 1437 [virtually dividing it into a 
foreign department and a home department}: by F. P. Lu1so.—Arch. stor. Ital. 
5th ser. xxi. 1. 

The estates of the house of Colonna in the time of pope Martin V: by R. Lancrant.— 
Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xx. 3, 4. 

Four letters of the Gonfalonier Niccold Capponi: printed by G. Sanest. [They were 
written in May and June 1528 to Giachinotto Serragli and Jacopo Salviati to dis- 
suade Clement VII from the imperial alliance. With them is published a reply 
from Serragli 16 Dec. 1528. The secrecy of this correspondence determined 
Capponi’s fall.]—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxi. 1. 

Amusements and love affairs at the court of Isabella d’ Este (from the letters and 
poems of her secretary, Marcantonio Bendidio}: by L. Frat1.— Arch. stor. Lomb. 
3rd ser. xviii. 

Freemasonry at Naples in the eighteenth century: by M. pv’ Ayvaua. IV.—-Arch. stor. 
Napol. xxiii. 2. 

Gambling at Naples in the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth: 
by G. Cect.—-Arch. stor. Napol. xxiii. 2. 

The arrest and release of Angelo Guerini [1761-3]: by L. OrrotENeut [originally a 
conflict as to competence between the Avogadori del Comun and the ~ aquisitori 
di Stato. The senate and the Quarantia were in favour of the fonaer, and the 
grand council elected five correttori to revise the sentence. The struggle nearly 
led to a revolution against the power of the Ten].—N. Arch. Ven. xv. 1. 


The Netherlands and Belgium 


The reformed church of Bruges and its ministers in 1584: by H. C. Roaez.—Arch. 
Neder]. Kerkgesch. vii. 1. 

The beginnings of the Walloon church at Groningen: by H. D. Guyot. (The French 
community dates from 1608 at latest, though the church was not founded until 
1686.]—Bull. Comm. Hist. Eglises Wallonnes, vii. 3. 

Disputes in the reformed church of Brill in the early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury: by H. pz Jacer.—Arch. Neder]. Kerkgesch. vii. 1. 

The controversies of Pierre Juriew with Elie Saurin and others: by R. N. L. 


Mrranvo.ie [who prints a letter by Jurieu, 1695].—Bull. Comm. Hist. Eglises 
Wallonnes, vii. 3. 


Russia 


Obscure records of Cossack expeditions in the years 1550, 1552: by G. Kuntsxvicn 
{from manuscripts in the imperial library].—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. July. 

The first political movements of Boris Godunov : by 8. Puatonov [chiefly on his conduct 
to the Boyars].—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. June. 

The truth about the boyar M. Shein [executed for treason. in 1634]: by N. Gensioa. 
Istorich. Viesin. June. 

Russia in the seventeenth century: by N. Arnpasurn [describing how the country was 
cleared of the invaders after the election of Michael Romanov].—-Zhur. Min. Nar. 
Prosyv. June. 

The trial and punishment of Salavatka [one of the confederates of Pugachev] : ]: by 
P. Yuprx.—Istorich. Viestn. August. 

Papers dealing with the reign of Paul: contributed by P. Markov and A. Bezropn1 
[imperial rescripts and letters].—Russk. Starina. August. 
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Materials for the biography of the Skobelevs, grandfather and grandson: by many 
contributors.—Russk. Starina. July. 

Stories about Nicholas I: by many contributors.—Russk. Starina. July. 

The responsibility for the Polish insurrection of 1863: by I. Zaxuanyrn.—Istorich. 
Viest. June. 

Recollections by a Pole of the year 1863.—Russk. Starina. June—August. 

A Russian embassy to Bokhara in 1870: by 8. Nosovicu. Russk. Starina. <Augus?. 

Recollections of an officer of the Preobrazhenski regiment of the war with Turkey in 
1877-78: by A. Bers.—Russk. Starina. June-August. 

How far are the government lists to be relied upon? by G. Sumeten [who professes 
to have examined only a few in the archives, but thinks that they contain much 


valuable material. They give a sort of Domesday book of Russia].—Zhur. Min. 
Nar. Prosv. July. 


Spain and Portugal 

The Cartulary of the Templars of Aragon: by M. Macatuon.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. 
xxxii. 6. 

The Constable Nun’Alvares: by C. J. Wmupey [an account based upon Oliveira 
Martins’s work].-—Scott. Rev. 63. July. 

The attempted coup d'état of Ferdinand VII of Spain in July 1822: by A. Stern.-- 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iii. 1. 

The Spanish dollar and the colonial shilling: by W. G. Sumner [an estimate of 
the value of Spanish coins from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century].—Amer. 
Hist. Rev. iii. 4. 

Switzerland 


Accounts of the battles of Frastenz and Dornach [1499]: by F. von Jecxurn [with a 
notice of the part played at the former by the men of St. Gallen}: by J. Hinz.— 
Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1898, 2. 

An historical poem against the Swiss [early in 1549]: printed by J. HAne.—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1898, 3. 


America 


The origin of Genet’s projected attack on Louisiana and the Floridas: by F. J. 
Turner.—Amer. Hist. Rev. iii. 4. 

The life and administration of sir Robert Eden [1741-84], governor of Maryland: by 
B. C. Srernen.-—Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. in Hist. and Polit. Science, xvi. 7-9. 

The Delaware bill of rights of 1776: by M. Farraxp.—Amer. Hist. Rev. iii. 4. 

Anti-slavery leaders of North Carolina: by J. 8. Bassetr.—Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Stud. in Hist. and Polit. Science, xvi. 6. 

Public administration in Massachusetts: by R. H. Wurrren.—Columbia Univ. Stud. 
in Hist. viii. 4. 

The centralisation of administration in the state of New York: by J. A. Farrure.— 

_ Columbia Univ. Stud. in Hist. ix. 3. 

The municipal history of Chicago: by 8S. E. Srantinc.—Bull. Univ. Wisconsin, 23. 
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List of Recent Historical Pubucations 


I. GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works of miscellaneous contents) 


Encex (A.) & Serrvure (R.) Traité de 
numismatique moderne et contem- 
poraine. I: xviret xvi siécles. Pp. 
612. Brussels: Schepens. 20 f. 

Fuorence.—I codici palatini della biblio- 
teca nazionale centrale di Firenze. 
II, 5. Pp. 321-400. Florence: tip. 
Bencini. 11. 

Gavortr (G.) La tattica nelle grandi 
battaglie navali da Temistocle a Ito. 
Pp. 277, 181. Rome: tip. Forzani. 7°50 1. 

Lewis (sir George Cornewall). Remarks 
on the use and abuse of some political 
terms. Ed. by T. Raleigh. Pp. 194. 
Oxford ; Clarendon Press. 3/6. 

Nys (E.) Recherches sur l’histoire de 
l’économie politique. Pp. 247. Brus- 
sels: Castaigne. 

Oxoniz (R. de). Estudios de derecho 
politico. Pp.172. Valencia. 


Pouter (J.) Bibliotheca historico-mili- 
taris. Systematische Uebersicht der 
Erscheinungen aller Sprachen auf 
dem Gebiete der Geschichte der Kriege 
und Kriegswissenschaft seit Erfindung 
der Buchdruckerkunst bis zum Schluss 
des Jahres 1880. IV, 5. Pp. 321-400. 
Leipzig: Lang. 3m. 

Santoponte (G.) Il commercio dei popoli 
neutrali nella guerra maritima e i 
pubblicisti italiani del secolo xvm1 
(Galiani, Lampredi, Azuni). Pp. 109. 
Florence: Castj. 3°50 1. 

Trosano (P. RB.) La storia come scienza 
sociale: Pp. 271. Naples: Pierro. 
3°50 1. 

Wecetz (F. X. von). Vortrige und 
Abhandlungen. Hsg. von R. Graf Du 
Moulin Eckart. Pp. 398. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 8-40 m. 


Il. ORIENTAL HISTORY 


Appis (W. E.), The documents of the 
Hexateuch arranged in chronological 
order by. IL: The Deuteronomical 
writers and the priestly documents. 
Pp. 498. London: Nutt. 10/6. 

AxcyptiscHe Urkunden aus dem kénig- 
lichen Museum zu Berlin. Griechische 
Urkunden. II, 12; III, 1. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 4to. Each 2°40 m. 

Besser (J. van). Zur Chronologie des 
Lebens Jesu. Pp. 187. Minster: 
Schéningh. 2°80 m. 

Hitprecat (V.) Proper names of the 
time of Artaxerxes I from cuneiform 
tablets found in Nippur. Pp. 43. 
Philadelphia. 4to. 

Karotipes_ = (P.) Die sogenannten 
Assyro-Chaldiéer und Hittiten von 


Kleinasien. Pp. 175. Athens: Barth 
& Hirst. 3 m. 

Kivuemann (N.) Vergleichende Studien 
zur Stellung der Frau im Altertum. 
I: Die Frau im Talmud. Pp. 87. 
Vienna (Frankfurt: Kauffmann. 2 m.) 

Lota (G.) Histoire de la Tunisie. 
Pp. 295. Paris: Colin. 18mo. 
2°25 f. 

Masr (V.) Vicende politiche dell’ Asia 
dall’ Ellespontoall’Indo. I. Pp. 441. 
Modena. 

Pierensrine (C.) Histoire du peuple 
d'Israé]. Pp. 730. Strassburg: Nciriel. 
6°40 m. 

Revittout (E.) Les actions publiques 
et privées, en droit égyptien. I. Pp. 
163. Paris: Maisonneuve. 4to. 16 f. 


III. GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY 


Arpariion (E.) Les mines du Laurion 
dans l’antiquité. Lillustr. Paris: 
Fontemoing. 12°50 f. 

Burcer (C. P. Jz.) Der Kampf zwischen 
Rom und Samnium, bis zum vollstiin- 


digen Siege Roms, um 312 vor Chr. 
Pp. 80. Amsterdam: Muller. 

Crarputit (0.) Claudio Claudiano quale 
fonte storica dei suoi tempi. Pp. 54. 
Ariano: tip. Riccio. 
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Davin (F.) Le droit augural et la 
nation officielle des Romains. Pp. 210. 
Paris: Klincksieck. 5 f. 

Ferrire (f.) La situation religieuse de 
VAfrique romaine depuis la fin du 
Iv siécle jusqu’h 429. Pp. 376. 
Paris: Alean. 7°50 f. 

Haxr (L.) Les esclaves publics chez 
les Romains. Pp. 251. Brussels: 
Lebégue. 5 f. 

Limes, Der obergermanisch-raetische, des 
Roemerreiches. Hsg. yon O. von 
Sarwey und F. Hettmer. IX. Pp. 35. 
4to. Heidelberg: Petters. 5 m. 

Macistris (E. de). La militia vigilum 
della Roma imperiale. Rome. 


Marzo (S. di). Storia della procedura 
criminale romana. Pp. 162. Palermo. 

Momsen (A.) Feste der Stadt Athen im 
Altertum geordnet nach attischem 
Kalender. Pp. 548. Leipzig; Teubner. 
16 m. 

Roupen (P. de) & Dessau (H.), Prosopo- 
graphia imperii Romani. III, ed. by. 
Pp. 502. Berlin: Reimer. 25 m. 

Sexeck (O.) Die Entwicklung der antiken 
Geschichtsschreibung und andere 
populire Schriften. Pp. 339. Berlin: 
Siemenroth & Troschel. 5 m. 

Tacrtr (Cornelii) Vita Agricolae. Ed. 
by H. Furneaux. Pp. 176. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL, MEDIEVAL, AND MODERN HISTORY 


(For works relating to the history of France, Germany, Great Barrrar, and Iraty, see 
the special sections below.) 


Bas (H.) Saint Martin. Pp. 387. Tours: 
Dubois. 15 f. 

Baupriiart (A.) Philippe V et la cour 
de France. III: Philippe V, le duc 
de Bourbon, et le cardinal de Fleury. 
Pp. 627. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 10 f. 

Besson (Mgr.) Frédéric-Francois-Xavier 
de Mérode, ministre et aumdénier de 
Pie IX, archevéque de Méliténe ; sa vie 
et ses ceuvres. Pp. 298. Lille: 
Desclée et de Brouwer. 2°50 f. 

Bonnarré (E.) Etudes sur la vie privée 
de la renaissance. Paris: Société 
francaise d’éditions d’art. 5 f. 

Bormans (S.) & Scuoonmexrsters (E.) 
Cartulaire de l’église de Saint-Lambert 
& Liége. III. Pp. 721. Brussels: 
Hayez. 4to. 12 f. 

Boye (P.) Un roi de Pologne et la 
couronne ducale de Lorraine; Sta- 
nislas Lezezynski et le troisiéme 
traité de Vienne. Pp. 608. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 12 f. 

Brocuie (duc de). La journée de Fon- 
tenoy. Pp. 81. Evreux: imp. Héris- 
sey. 4to. 

Broeute (E. de). Saint Vincent de Paul 
[1576-1660]. Pp. 238. Paris: Le 
Coffre. 18mo. 2 f. 

Brown (Horatio F.), Calendar of state 
papers and manuscripts, relating to 
English affairs, preserved in the 
archives and collections of Venice and 
in other libraries of northern Italy, 


edited by. IX: 1592-1603. Pp. Ixix, 
639. London: H. M. Stationery Office. 
15}. 


Cuavuvierre (P.) Une page de l’histoire 
moderne: Guillaume d’Orange. Pp. 
244, Tournai: Casterman. 2°75 f. 

Dantetson (J. R.) Finska kriget och 
Finlands krigare [1808-1809]. Pp. 
797. Stockholm: Wahlstrém & Wid- 
strand. (15 f.) 

Danviza (M.) Historia critica y 
documentada de las comunidades de 


Castilla. I. Pp. 587. Madrid: Murillo. 
4to. 

Dorpes (N. D.) De Nederlanders; een 
schets onzer  vaderlandsche' en 
koloniale geschiedenis. Pp. 351. 
Leeuwarden: Meijer & Schaafsma. 

Dryer (G. H.) History of the Christian 
church. II: The preparation for 
modern times [600-1517]. Pp. 634. 
Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. 

Ducuesne (L.) Les premiers temps de 
Vétat pontifical (754-1073). Pp. 230. 
Paris: Fontemoing. 4 f 

Duton (J.) Jacques IT Stuart, sa famille 
et les jacobites a Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye. Pp. 162. Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye: Lévéque. 16mo. 

Frepericg (P.) Geschiedenis der in- 
quisitie in de Nederlanden tot aan hare 
herinrichting onder keizer Karel V. 
II: De Nederlandsche  inquisitie 
tijdens de viertiende eeuw. Pp. 195. 
Ghent: Vuylsteke. 

Frus (H. E.) Dronning Christina af 
Sverrig [1626-1689]. Pp. 250. Copen- 
hagen: Hést. (5 f.) 

Gumptowicz(M.) Zur Geschichte Polens 
im Mittelalter ; zwei kritische Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Chronik des Bal- 
duin Gallus. Pp. 261. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 

Hamy (A.) Entrevue de Frangois Pre- 
mier avec Henry VIII & Boulogne-sur- 
Mer en 1532. Pp. 212, cccelviii. 
Paris: Gougy. 10f. 

Herpomez (A. d’). Chartes de l’abbaye 
de Saint-Martin de Tournai. I. 4to. 
Pp. xliv, 747. Brussels: Hayez. 12 f. 

Havussonvinte (comte d’). La duchesse 
de Bourgogne et Valliance savoyarde 
sous Louis XIV; la _ réconciliation 
avec la Savoie et le mariage de la 
duchesse de Bourgogne. Paris: C. 
Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Hitpesranp (E.) Svenska statsforfatt- 
ningens historiska utveckling frin 
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iildsta tid till vara dagar. Pp. xxx, 
684. Stockholm: Norstedt. (10 f.) 

Houm (E.) Danmark-Norges Historie 
under Frederik V [1746-1766]. II: 
Danmark-Norges Historie fra den store 
nordiske Krigs Slutning til Rigernes 
Adskillelse [1720-1814]. III, 2. Pp. 
604. Copenhagen: Gad. (11-25 m.) 

Hovutre (H.van). Essai sur la civilisa- 
tion flamande au commencement du 
xur° siecle, d’aprés Galbert de Bruges. 

. Pp. 158. Louvain: Peeters. 2°50 f. 

Hurst (J.) History of the Christian 
church. I. Pp. xxxvi, 949. New 

. York: Eaton & Mains. 

Imperu, Regesta. VI: Die Regesten 
des Kaiserreichs unter Rudolf, Adolf, 
Albrecht, Heinrich VII [1273-1313]. 
Hsg. von J. F. Bbhmer und O. Redlich. 
I. Pp. 562. Innsbruck: Wagner. 
(22 m.) 

————. XI; Die Urkunden 
Kaiser Sigmunds [1410-1437], ver- 
zeichnet von W. Altmann. IIT, 2. 
[1433-1437]. Pp. 241-432. Inns- 
bruck; Wagner. 4to. (11-20 m.) 

Isuanpicum, Diplomatarium. Islenzkt 
fornbréfasafn, sem hefir inni ad halda 
bréf og gjérninga, ddma og maldaga, 
og adrar skrar, er snerta Island eda 
islenzka menn. IV. Pp. 786. Co- 
penhagen: Méllers. 

JAMETEL (comte). Lettres inédites de 
Louis XIV, Philippe V, roi d’Espagne, 
Guillaume III, roi d’Angleterre, Marie- 
Louise de Savoie, reine d’Espagne, 
Marie-Casimire,. reine de Pologne 
[1680-1714], avec introduction et 
notes. Pp. 167. Paris: imp. Capio- 
mont. 

JaurGaIn (J. B. de). Etude historique 
et critique sur les origines du roy- 
aume de Navarre, du duché de Gas- 
cogne, et de la vicomté de Béarn. Pp. 
268. Pau: Ribaut. : 

KatsensERG (M. von). Die Memoiren 
der Baronesse Cecile de Courtot, Dame 
d’atour der Fiirstin Lamballe, Prinzess 
von Savoyen-Carignan. Pp. 367. 
Leipzig: Schmidt & Giinther. 7:50 m. 

Kitune (A.) Das Herrscherideal des 
Mittelalters und Kaiser Friedrich I. 
Pp. 63. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
1:60 m. 

Korts (G.) La frontiére linguistique en 
Belgique et dans le nord de la France. 
II. Pp.155. Brussels: Hayez. 3 f. 

La Forér (J. B.) Histoire d’Alcuin, 
restaurateur des sciences en occident 
sous Charlemagne. Pp. 137. Namur: 
Balon-Vincent. 5 f. 

Lavisse (E.) & Rampaup (A.) Histoire 
générale. X : Les monarchies constitu- 
tionnelles [1815-1847]. Pp. 800. Paris : 
Colin. 12 f. 

Lixperen (H.) Sveriges vittra storhets- 
tid [1730-1850]. IL: Gustaf III’s 
tid och eftergustavianerna. Pp. 300. 
Stockholm: Norstedt. (4°80 f.) 

Linpstrdm (J.) Kriget utan svirdslag. 





En beriittelse frin danska infallet i 
Jamtland 1677. Pp. 255. Stockholm : 
Bonnier. 12mo. (2°60 f.) 

Lurz(G.) Ueber die Heimat Pseudoisidors. 
(Historische Abhandlungen, XII.) Pp. 
78. Munich: Liineburg. 3 m. 

Maimstrém (C. G.) Sveriges politiska 
historia frin konung Karl XIIs déd 
till statshvilfningen 1772. III. 
Pp. 498. Stockholm : Norstedt. (6°80 f.) 

Mankett (J.) Ofversigt af svenska 
krigens och krigsinrittningarnes his- 
toria. II: Nyare tiden [1526-1611]. 
Krigshistoria [1592-1611]. Pp. 331. 
Stockholm: Norstedt. (6°15 f.) 

Marzen (H.) Forelesninger over den 
danske Retshistorie. Privatret. IV. 
Pp. 252. Copenhagen: Petersen. (6°15 f.) 

MavuRENBRECHER (M.) Thomas von 
Aquino’s Stellung zum Wirtschafts- 
leben seiner Zeit. I. Pp.122. Leip- 
zig: Weber. 3m. 

Monvumenta Germaniae historica. Auc- 
torum antiquissimorum tomi XIII 
pars 4. Chronica minora saec. IV, 
V, VI, VII, ed. T. Mommsen. Vol. 
III, fasc. 4. Indices. Composuit 
J. Lucas. Pp. 471-728. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 4to. 10m. 

Nievsen (F.) Handbog i Kirkens His- 
torie. IL: Middel alderen. Pp. 480. 
Copenhagen: Gyldendal. (11 f.) 

Néensercer (A. J.) Zur Kirchenge- 
schichte des XIX Jahrhunderts. I: 
Papsttum und Kirchenstaat 2: Re- 
form, Revolution, und Restauration 
unter Pius IX [1847-1850]. Pp. 416. 
Mainz: Kirchheim. 5 m. 

Opuner (C. T.) Sveriges politiska his- 
toria under konung Gustaf III’s 
regering. II: [1779-1787]. Pp. 551. 
Stockholm: Norstedt. (10 f.) 

OrHuanDER (C.) Bidrag till kiinnedom 
om Ingermanlands historia och 
forvaltning. I: [1617-1645]. Pp. 235 
Upsala. (3°75 m.) 

Oman (C.) A history of the art of war. 
The middle ages from the fourth to the 
fourteenth century. Pp. 667. Lon- 
don: Methuen. 21/. 

Pastor (L.) The history of the popes 
from the close of the middle ages, 
drawn from the secret archives of the 
Vatican and other original sources. 
From the German. Ed. by F. I. 
Antrobus. V. Pp. 646. London: 
Paul, Triibner, & Co. 12/. 

Puuirrson (M.) Kulturgeschichte Eu- 
ropas seit dem Ausgange des Mit- 
telalters bis zur Gegenwart. Pp. 343. 
Leipzig: Planken. 3 m. 

Prantet (E.) Correspondance des beys 
de Tunis et des consuls de France 
avec la cour [1577-1830]. IL: [1700- 
1770]. Pp. xlviii, 784. Paris: Alcan. 
20 f. 


ons Botcues (F.) Ensayo bio-biblio- 
grafico sobre los historiadores y ged- 
grafos ardbigo espaiioles. Pp. 614. 
Madrid. Fol. 
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PortoGau pE Farr (A. de). Quelques 
notes sur les rapports entre les Por- 
tugais et la province de Cadix depuis 
les temps les plus reculés. Pp. 47. 
Livorno: imp. Giusti. 

Rervam (H. F.) Kirkehistoriske Sam- 
linger. Fjerde Rekke. IV,3. Pp. 224. 
Copenhagen: Gad. (2°60 f.) 

Rovarp pe Carp (E.) Les traités entre 
la France et le Maroc; étude histo- 
rique et juridique. Paris: Pedone. 
6 f. 

Sapout (C) Essai historique sur les 
institutions judiciaires des duchés de 
Lorraine et de Bar avant les réformes 
de Léopold I. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 
5f 


Scuagpman (H. J. A. M.) St. Thomas 
van Aquino. Pp. 103. Utrecht. 

ScuickeLE (M.) Etat de l’Eglise d’Al- 
sace avant la révolution. II: Le 
diocése de Bale doyenné citra Rhenum. 
Pp. 79. Colmar: Hiiffel. 

Soret (A.) The eastern question in the 
eighteenth century; the partition of 
Poland and the treaty of Kainardji. 
Tr. by F. C. Bramwell. Pp. 270. 
London: Methuen: 3/6. 

Spann (M.) Johannes Cochliius; ein 
Lebensbild aus der Zeit der Kirchen- 


spaltung. Pp. 377. Berlin: Dames 
7 m. 

SvArez InciAn (J.) Guerra de anexién 
en Portugal durante el reinado de Don 
Felipe Il. 2 vol. Pp. 455,432. Ma- 
drid. 4to. 

Svenices ridderskaps och adels Riksdags- 
protokoll. XIV: 1682-1683. Pp. 295. 
Stockholm. (6 m.) 

Turoports Duca Lascaris. Epistulae 
CCXVII. Nune primum edidit N. 
Festa. Pp. 414. Florence: tip. 
Carnesecchi. 22 1. 

Tuys (A.) La persécution religieuse en 
Belgique sous le directoire exécutif 
[1798-1799]. Pp. 3826. Brussels: 
Schepens. 3 f. 

Travpe (L.) Textgeschichte der Regula 
S. Benedicti. Pp. 133. Munich: 
Franz. 4to. 6 m. 

Vutettnck (E.) Het oude Oostende en 
zijne driejarige belegering (1601-1604). 
I. Pp. 258. Ostend : Viietinck. 4to. 7 f. 

Wapprnerton (A.) Un anonyme du dix- 
huitiéme siécle; les ‘Mémoires de 
Hollande’ et leur auteur. Pp. 30. 
Paris : Hachette. 

Woaarson (N.) Sveriges krig i Tysk- 
land [1675-1679]. I. Pp.329. Lund: 
Gleerup. 


A. FRANCE 


Avtarp (A. F.) Paris pendant la réaction 
thermidorienne et sous le directoire; 
recueil de documents pour l’histoire de 
Vesprit public 4 Paris. I: Du J0 
thermidor an II au 21 prairial an III 
(28 juillet 1794-9 juin 1795). Paris: 
Cerf. 7:50 f. 

- Recueil des actes du comité de 
salut public, avec la correspondance 
officielle des représentants en mission 
et le registre du conseil exécutif pro- 
visoire. XI: [9 février-15 mars 1794]. 
Pp. 769. Paris: Leroux. 12 f. 

Avumate (duc a’). Le roi Louis-Philippe 
et le droit de grace [1830-1848)}. Pp. 
42. Paris: C. Lévy. 1 f. 

Barst (G.) Le maréchal Canrobert. I. 
Paris: Plon. 7°50 f. 

Barpovux (A.) Etudes sociales et poli- 
tiques; la duchesse de Duras. Pp. 
441. Paris: C. Lévy. 7:50 f. 

Beavrepatre (C. de). Mélanges histo- 
riques et archéologiques concernant 
le département de la Seine-Inférieure 
et plus spécialement la ville de Rouen. 
Pp. 415. Rouen: imp. Gy. 10f. 

Berty (A.) & Paton (C.) Histoire 
générale de Paris. Topographie his- 
torique du vieux Paris. VI: Région 
centrale de J’Université. Pp. 597. 
Paris: Champion. 4to. 50f. 

Brré (E.) Journal d’un bourgeois de 
Paris pendant la Terreur. V: La 
chute de Robespierre (10 avril-28 
:juillet 1794]. Pp. 469. Paris: Perrin. 
16mo.. 3°50 f. 





Bonnat DE Ganoes (M.) Les représen- 
tants du peuple en mission prés les 
armées [1791-1797]. Pp. 524, 523. 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


HENRY REEVE, ‘C.B;.‘D.C:L: 


Late Editor of the EntnsurcuH Review, and Registrar of the Privy Council. 


By JOHN KNOX 


DAILY NEWS.— From boyhood until his 
death he was of the elect. Great names glitter 
on every page; kings and queens, princes, 
statesmen, literary lights !’ 


* YORKSHIRE POST.—‘The book is full 
of gossip upon every phase of political life. . .. 
No student of English political and literary life 
during the Queen’s reign should omit to read 
these volumes.’ + 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—. . . With this 
singular testimony to the merits and importance 
of Henry Reeve we must ‘eave these interesting 
volumes, nearly every page of which contains 
matter both for the politician and the historian.’ 


SCOTSMAN.— ‘The book is a mine of rich 
matter, literary, political, and historical. Mr. 
Laughton has done his task with care and con- 
spicuous literary power ; and has produced, an 
important work in a manner which renders it 
of fascinating interest.’ 


ABERDEEN DAILY FREE PRESS. 
‘Mr. Reeve, who for so very long a period was 
“behind the scenes” in the political and literary 
life of bis time, and was a pre-eminent judge of 
men and measures, was probably unequalle:l as 
a repository of certain all-important elements 
in contemporary history. . ... The volumes are 
full of interest, and will be of permanent value 
in relation to the political history of the Vic- 
torian era.’ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— The Me- 
moirs of the late Henry Reeve give a very full 
account of the career of that able, influential, 
and successful literary man. Reeve has several 
claims to be remembered. He introduced Alexis 
de Tocqueville to the English public. He edited 
the “Greville Memoirs.” He conducted the 
Edinburgh Review with marked ability for forty 
years, and enlisted among its contributors many 
of the foremost men of the time.’ 


LAUGHTON, M.A. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON -«NEWS.— 
‘That most attractive and fascinating book,’ 


TIMES.—‘ Few men have lived a fuller or 
more active life than Henry Reeve; he began 
work very early, and he dropped in harness, 
Professor Laughton must have been embarrassed 
by a wealth of material.’ 


MORNING POST.—‘ The biography is well 
written and well arranged, the personality of 
the writer is never obtruded, and _ the book will 
be welcomed generally as a valuable addition 
to the side-lights of history.’ 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER.— Running the 
finger down the index to these Memoirs, we 
touch at almost every line the name of some 
celebrity of political and social rank; or of lite- 
rary and artistic distinction. Reeve’s life covered 
eighty-two years of the century, and he seems 
to have known everyone worth knowing.’ 


ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.— Besides their 
political interest, these volumes, are full of in- 
formation and recollections that throw much 
light on the social and other events of the 
reign. Their appearance does not constitute 
an historical event like the Greville Memoirs, 
but the book is a document of real value for all 
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